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PREFACE ‘ 



The planning for this seminar began in the Fall of 1962 during a series of dia- 
logues between Kenneth R. Beittel and Edward L. Mattil. In the Spring of 1963; Elliot 
Eisner express an interest in the idea and early in 1964 Kenneth Beittel, David Ecker 
Elliot Eisner, Jerome Hausman , and Edward Mattil met for several days of intense plan- 
ning. Subsequently , Robert Burkhart contributed generously to the evolving proposal 
and still later Manuel Barkan joined the planning commit tee . 

\ 

The intention of this seminar, the stimulation of research anA curriculum develop - 
" 1 ® nt ». ®® eme d clear from the outset. The problems of the planners centered about the 
identification of the most critical broad areas of concern in art education, the selec- 
tion of those persons in and outside the field of art education who could effectively 
come to grips with problems, on both theoretical and practical levels, and the design- 
ing of a functional structure which could meet the objectives of the seminar. 

\ 

The initial focus on the broadest areas of' concern seemed to cast nibst problems 

fiv ? n,a ^ or P robl em8 areas which, for lack of better terms, were called: (1) the 

philosophical or the "why" area, (2) the sociological or the "to whom" area, (3) the 
content or the what" area, (4) the educational -psychological or teaching-learning area, 
and (5/ the program or curriculum area, * 

. . \ 

The rationale for including these definitive areas was stated very simply: 

1 \ 

Philosophical inquiry is primarily concerned with the significance of knowledge for 
the value problems of men, the evaluation of the adequacy of value judgments and the 
generation of proposals for what ought to be. Philosophical methods are analytical, 
critical and speculative. It is essential that art education seek the means make 
more explicit its underlying value assumptions to define their structural relationship 
through philosophical methods. \ . 

, In order to develop curriculum, it is essential to have a sound understanding of 
cultural and social differences as they exist among students. Differences in values, 
attitudes, aptitudes, readiness for varying types of motivation, and the needs from edu- 
cation all develop within the social milieu of the students background. This suggests 
that one of the foundation areas is the sociological and anthropological study of 
American Society. • 

Art education derives its language, concepts and processes from the fields of art 
history, art criticism and studic practice. These areas provide the primary source of 
the content of art education. 

In terms of what is to be learned, what the learner is like, and how learning takes 
place, art education must face a systematic review and critique of aspects of theories 
of learning and instruction applicable to the teaching of art at all levels. 

Since the realization of those ends art educators seek to attain must be realized 
through the curriculum, developing a curriculum which is effective, is a necessary 
condition for the field of art education. There are many useful ideas in the field of 
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uMful « Uy lu COnCeptS of continuity, sequence, integration - that could be 

nrohlimi P l n ? the ® urriculura - Teaching and learning in art incur unique 

problems that must be resolved with respect to the particular characteristics of art 

“J* ^u*’ t0 be effective > education must begin systematic and 

sustained inquiry into the area of curriculum. 

a 5 ese *5 ch “?5 be ?“ legitimate concern of art education. Theoretical thinkinjz in 
n>nH.!r UCa H ° n j^ 11 produce little without the accompanying rigorous investigation which 

and excerilncp*^? necessary to validate theories. Uncontrolled observation is unreliable 
and experience alone can be both fragmentary and subjective. Th ere nn rrnt1 

toward a re s e a rch foundation - for art -e du c ation but important paths seem evident in the 
empirical , historical and philosophical directions. 



Accompanying the rationale were some general objectives of the seminar. They were: 

1. To bring representatives from related disciplines together with art educators 
to worn toward a solution of some basic problems in art education. 

2. To focus attention on five major problem areas in art education, 
proposals^ * 8tabli * h * base of knowledge from which to develop research and curriculum 

4. To identify and define specific problem areas which may be effectively studied 
through research or effected by curriculum change. « receive iy studied 

frnm 5 * T ° develop concerted action proposals of research and curriculum development 
from an interdisciplinary base of knowledge. ucvexupmenc 

6. To reformulate basic knowledge in art education. 

7. To evaluate current basic knowledge in art education. 

8. To re -reconsider the goals of art education. 



9. 



To identify criteria for determining the content of art education curricula. 



this 1 ? program " as structured, covering a ten-day period. The content of 

twin £ 1 follow ® somewhat the actual day-to-day procedure. The seminar started with 
twelve papers, each answering specific charges laid out by the planning committee. 

Each paper was followed by intensive discussion. Prom each major area of concern a 
P £!L Wa ! P re sented by an "outside" specialist such as a philoiopher. s^ciojogi^; Irt 
critic, or psychologist. This paper was followed immediately by one given by an art 

The C cinLiri~II a fc fit thG “ ?f neral area » but ' A '° re sponded to different charges. 

The content area had three specialists representing art history, art criticism and art 

studio. These two and one half days provided input for the majority of the participants 
except for the discussions following each paper. The days following the twelve initial * 
papers were taken up with intensive small group discussions, utilizing the specialists 
« con.uU.nt. Th... dl.cu..io«. focu.ed on .peoific research and cSrrlcuI* £e£p- 
ment proposals which had been prepared by the participants in the months prior to the P 
sP eci «lists also provided individual consultation for each of the partic- 
ipants in the, form of criticism and assistance in further developing the proposals. 

SLarcriticisms reC ° n,idered initial prop08al “ in li 8 ht of the group and indi- 

art the speaial i ata interacted as a panel on the concerns of 

t-hl a ‘™ 4tion and «till l*ter presented individual summary statement!? in which some of 
n concern * of the seminar were reconsidered. A comprehensive evaluation of the 
seminar was presented by Dr. Asahel Woodruff. 
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The second week opened with three paper* * on various approaches to research. The 
££rst was oriented toward philosophical research, the second toward empirical research, 
and the third toward curriculum research. These specialists served as consultants and ' 
critics of the various participants* proposals in terms of research design. The research 
specialists presented a comprehensive criticism of the seminar and of research in art 
education. During the. final days, each art education participant presented a final 
report of his revised research proposal to the entire seminar and of research in art 
education. 

At the last session, brief statements of evaluation were presented bv Dr. Voodruff . 
“Dr. Hoff a, Dr. Dofh and Dr. Mattil. ; . , 

The seminar structure attempted to match input and output, group and individual 
work. Every participant was both listener and speaker. Individual worker and group 

* Everyone criticised and was criticized. The frequent changer of pa.ce made the 
ten days of intensive day and evening work not only tolerable and profitable, but 
highly enjoyable. 

The wealth of material that follows in this report promises to have a significant 
impact on research and curriculum development in art education. It has been reported 
h er £ as accurately and as fully as possible. In a report of this size, errors are. sure 
to occur — apologies in advance! . 1 , 
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PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY INTO EDUCATION IN THE ARTS 

FRANCIS T. VILLEMAIN 
Southern Illinois University 



Philosophising in the preface to a learned treatise, during the openine aeetine of 
a course, or at tne outset of a scholarly conference is an honored practice*^ s?anv 

tions^^ifh^hi * ti0ni t ?* t £ollow we uncontaaiuated by philosophic coneidera- 
tions. Such philosophic excursions are used as a prelude to inouirv 

h * nd, / n J ”*>» *> you do?," th. philosophising is X«ade»ic* ritual * S not 

XlX ^X»‘ 1CUU ,“ d in£lu “« alguificantly the charaSor SX oftX Z- 

' i c * 11 • tt * ntlon to ‘Wo function, vhich professional phllotonhero 

!r*» !"* b * C *?‘l I u"* k •» • high priest of schol- 

," er ifc i§ because I wish to show thaS the identification of the ritual 

thaJ ? P ? y 18 iy ™ pt °“ atic of • mistaken view of the philosophic enterprise* one 

tw t0 1,0611 p l lilo,ophy and othar w>des of reflection. It iiMsy contention 

currlLl^SXin?^ r X.^“ d ^r?” Te *° ** ° £ *» 



ZZlZZl g pXp«ly”c1ud~^'3bo?i ll °“' 

$H“4 -tts sahr 

as saassjsrjs. sms-s ass B£n 



i. 



Canons of Intelligibility and the Problem of Defining ’'Art Education" 



hoid.°!3L? f JJ? P r J“ ina »t «nd historically persistent notions about philosophy 

holds tnat philosophy plays a foundational role in every domain of knowledae th?/™ 

v 1 ?** 11 raflection 8h °uld escape a philosophic leavening influence* 8 There io 

ssssss: sss of 1 ;.: 1 *" * ithough >».. «: 

_ typically , philosophers examine all ranges of human reflection with a wtaw *-n 

formulating generally applicable standards of excellence and identifying defective 

X C0Ml ? r “ — * painter wy ntTccruin S Xl.ti.na 

st fjzmazis aST 

acr- xst sajir j-j: 
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B»« import is at lust twfol Sh« logical canon of intellicibilitv at minimn 
riquirci recognition that a wrd nay ha used to daaignata differ ing natters aid that m 

Who concludes that his patient has overcone his tension is not sarlna that th!> 
^ai^tf^n ^Wrehendlng or constructing uhatever color r*la2oS5hi£s painters » 

** f* 11 ton relationships. But the several meanings, of "tansion^conld lead' 

«*«ts for « wo.dvtthon. 

anotnar, is? identified as a possible error in any domain of thought. 

for «^r l[ a hl!« 0 i -!i h f COTcaytual .clrcums lances that produce the multiplicity of usages 
for a tern has lad to a second finding. It ia generally recognised that a eivun ward 

words*and nhr»» it *. C ° t ” tt lv * atatu# ** virtue of its connections with other * 

SJd u wsS h «! Lva w/hr 10 ^^ 11 !* readily *PP ar,nt in tha •dencss uherein precise 
mot* usages art developed by mans of a system of statements, dafinltiona cant JLtm 

S ^SJS°Siri*SffSJS 1 i* > i“ d th * I i k ** ? i# i# Bu “" t,d by th * «*!• 3 * 

tanaion share differing neaninga are the product of differing contexts or ay items 

''osmosis r&JSZitfL U r*V.°A th * cluBtBr of in which ua find 

Jj ttBr J ts context off idea* ia not enconpaaaed by "target pricing" 

!£? ** U ‘- "JKopoly "oligopoly," .bout which o.llbroo.r ..y. 8 

f« “ h M * d of *“ tet •‘tu.ttoo oligopoly coning . lwr lMt ih «r«d by 



Efforts to frame intelligible queationa and to conduct rigorous inquiry would then 
seen to require the critical adqption of the syeten of neaninga to be Al^yed? Hot 

any set o 1 meanings, or what has cone to be known as a "universe of disburse " la 

by P Mi^I« £ °?ndlid bli *5 in f <md eXpU !? ting the -enning of the word ' tension" at uaed 
by painters. Indeed confusion ensue* whan the characterisation of s particular paint- 

»w!< kuch term fro. the unlv.r.. of SSSSS of 

?«*? ““S 1 " “ truc 5 ur *‘ wd’Wy* l.ngth." In thi. init.net, precision and 
rigor is lost rsthsr than obtained by the meaning system of physic*. 

undertaken* J ha£ * ,tu ^ r o£ children's capacity for art appreciation is to be 

“ £ ° r , P urp °* e * o£ ea ? irical research the phrase "art appreciation" 

is defined as the osnosis of sensory prepositions." If "oanoair," is used to refer to 

£ba ~y e ~ nt o£ J a £luid through porous nsterisl; "sensory," to refer to phySologiLily 
describable conditions of the nervous systen; and "proposition" to a particular sort of 

wwlciCtiCJl" It intelligibility can one find for an alleged definition of "art 

ini 1 ? i WhiCh the *f W °5?" ara Jnxtaposud? There is no such measure and for at 

f Wali?Jh«i!T nS the eff °I t t0 <klineate « empirical subject natter for afcudy 
f £1* b ^ C “ B ® tb 5 se ia 1 "° a y ate » o£ mceninga which relates the tarns and their refer- 

Tr!imilv ^i« r ' fw ter " B 8 * in thei 5, 8tatu# , in dtemative universes of discourse. 

k 5 no cognitive sense to talk about "art appreciation" as "the osmosis of 
propositions by neural structures." 

< -^,y hl i e f hi f def initio n of art is comically absurd, I am inclined to believe the 

RMeiilli U CL^ni^H° n I* 1 * 6 aJ* 1 ?* nonaenae character may be more widespread than 
SmIJIs « S 1 u d * Accordin8ly » 1 ur 8 e that meticulous attention be given to defi- 
nitions of art that purport to delineate a body of determinate sub ject matter with a 

• i£ti !5 out tho,e that «PP««r to be intelligible but which, in fact, are 
Tf £n J then a grammatical amalgam of terms from unrelated universes of discourse, 
my suspicion is correct, then the grinding of intellectual gears that results from 

°f d i #cou f ae is » to ext e«d the metaphor, impeding the forward 
movement of research in art education . 

■v-ut" ^ 8 , th * °f *«■*«• *» phfl.»phic contl derations 

iSd " f “ th ‘ n ednnection with ttipul.tiona for th. ui.g. of tn. 

uj l ^ 6oinp: 1 can further demonstrate additional ralationshipa between 

dJf«^lS!. t ^ U 5 “"u ° ther "° de# ® £ inquiry * and by w «y of application, note certain 
difficulties that may be encountered in thought about art education. 
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SjH&S^SSSSs^rSSSS 

S£££ r * ^». of diatlno tlon s, issues, and conception, about ,” pM - 

nvestlaations into value*. Indead, a future 



Siirsis :i^ rhy -* — * ? « — >«• - »“ sKw’S’&if’s 

a'3sS^ia?=SSwS s -wass 
^-^wSSSSSSSSrS- 

miRht 1 le 1 Mid y th»rJl'rJ i 4 U ** d itt / coa »«ndatory or honorific sense. For example, it 
j? , ® wist Art is cxp 6 ritnc€ in its most complete snd fixauiiii*# f nriyt n *» . 

sa |^ gSy33' 

Without substantial qualifi~aHon^ve would not Wnm/ufe *#.* 0 be uttered the person? 
being^value-free ™»I!L'w tM * f* 15 '* 1 * *■ «“t definitions, rather than always 

situation i^the ullZ 5 * ra tend * “ P rodu <=e a Tower of Babel sort of 

claarly distinguishing Zlata 5 a.crip?i“e «S 

“«« rrCic ST UPOn <lifferln8 * -Ping t rack *.f ^shif t s Z~ 

that govern the u.«e of tbA *d "artS VSSZ tS^ S^S*h eS^e wSJtei l^or. 

Hif * S * wSen le * r 

oH choica*betwee y *thea« co ^ e * in 8 ^ e p n *'^« S - 

the Jti 1 s^^r!^ h ! P r * f * 5 * nc ** 11 *«‘»ly one of the great unresolved issues in 

evirTother KM - “■ °* < ll *-* t U “ b * «M>»ved and disapproved in the arts, and in 
var«r ?5 experience , have and continue to be matters of fundamental contro- 

inllu??£?^ r ! ble,t thinker "* value ««« 8 « of "art” may meet sSards o? 

intelligibility but not gain widespread acceptability. 
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***? th * b. 00 ... the «r.n. in vbich coveting vein, .rounded 

1 th * *' :op * * n<l -■*-* of art edueetion ere at uork, the problen grove, 
tnout airMMntt as *•* £3&c&£ures to be followed or criteria to bo met for 
in« value judgment* in tha arts, normative dafinitiona of "art” can bTLn.LIS h ’ 
J i J5^ cri JjV i,lco,, P* ,:ib1 '* *«"«•• of curriculua practice*, subject matters^and aims 

T°, r ff f . f cM,toB of - u « «« tfjtr : — 



t TT m T St “ *.t *ch»c.ti<m ~ ^ ^t ..o^rti.i . yro i . co rfl icting retuw i tlve - 

° f aduc « tion V‘ ita differing affaire , whether Motivated by generosity 
° n * c * nnot * aka * logical leap to the conclusion that it in all art edu- 
cation for to do bo ia to slip into another Waning of the phra.e. a“.hif? occ^. 

wtMn the word all is introduced. If ®*ch contestable range is" to be included in the 
reference for the phrase "art education," then the comp.tSJ v.Ju^Wd c^tSn^of 
art education are being set aside in favor of a usage that enco->«.Mr.t ie«r.«^! 

tw 8 J^ Ch n n0 r ti r' ba, : d d * finition A ■«*« reference. And there is no logical^rule 
tl£ to rxtract froti contrary propositions a proposition that includes all 

SrtTySSSff ° f ^ C ° nt£arle# - XC * pt * of * • Orwellaan £££} 

,nff 4 ? 0 !^ tiVa ff £inlt 5 ona of ”«t" and "art education" present at least two pedagogical 
difficulties. Given this present state of value theory we are not able to obtainsween- 

a Jj t0 what Practices, procedures and sins will constitute the field And 

the^official * m t hettCe T'’ * r8Ued her *’ thmt neither intellectual anarchy nor 

the official elevation of one value grounded definition will do. y 

a ii®!”. 11 * second and quite biased criticise of ethically based usaaea of "art" 
a 5* creation. All such fornulations whan iwplewanted curtail what ia bain* na j. 
available to students and predetermine the criteria of adequacy that they will use and 

ra,,U , ltin * aaathetic indoctrination ££ 22 1« to Se 

wr *1“ * rt involve, it ehould ,t Keet encoureg. 

tne young .to esq>lore all mannar of arrangements and practicas with a view to haiotn* 8 

th« t. cultivet. the utility to ...... Hod fonuuUtS thitt ^vTcooclui”.!? JKi, 

^ ?“ 8 ?* at tha 5 onl y •noh educational practices in the arts is raallv art eduL- 
tion. If that were the case, the educational activity would not provide children with 

STe^TE?" 1 ? t0 r f Ject Critical P ractlca * In addition, if a^SScaJion ^ rSSict- 
use^n th^iiihoSi! 6 ^?*!. 1 ? '? ul d diaallow indoctrination as a live education option for 
cation ia on* of hardly the case. As George Counts likes to point out "edu- 

?"* of jjn * greatest inventions for the perpetration of ignorance." So viewed 
education i. an affair of many, many kinds and most assuredly compriiing subject * 

8 °° d aboUt i£ * y ^d so with JSSoTS^h. 

~«I* .?bj ther ® f the indoctrinating order or that which releases perception and assess- 

delinrlL i> if*oili°i ad0pt * c0 J ce £ tion that encompasses b«jth. Such a definition will 
anni-?l!d* ^ ^ *? * gt °* B fa#hion » a r3n S 3 of orderings and subject matters to be 
PP " ,*. is to recommend that a descriptive or value free conception of "art 

oht^ii 1 * 11 b * fa,hi0 JJ*d. To do so neatly circumvents the dead end route of trying to 
Hold \ ^ ^ ? f W ° rth aa the Wa of a normative definiiSn 5f the 

f lh« l. or »rS r JJe»li! "* OP “ *“ COn ‘ lnuln * dUcuMio " “» <•“«*“<>" «• 

th*r^ P ±l„ lyb S ae and philoaophic critiques will serve to chasten and 

Advance the corrigibility and intalligibility of the term "art" in educational 
circlas. If so, they may also prove to be of help in assessing the current cognitive 
t,t “ l °J such words as creative," "imaginative" and "expressive." Like "art" they too 
are widely employed as commendatory terms and hence are purveyors of normative content. 

The legitimacy of so doing may be seen as questionable when we consider the utterly 
unacceptable instances of conduct which are subsumed in at least part of the meanings 
°f. ter ??* CojAidor the pathological behavior that is extraordinarily inventive in 
behelf of self mutilation, the awesome originality that produced the ovens at Dachau, or 

indeed Hitler s success in giving "expression" on an intercontinental scale to his 
personal dynamics. 
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Creative, imaginative or expressive activity is not to be exempted from assessments 
Susce such activity may be a source of both precious and degenerate consequences, it 
deserves to be made the object of the most searching critical attention that can be 
given. Therefore, as matters now stand, it would appear that these terns are not -appro- 
u:iqu * llfled . - u,e ln Seating goals or criteria of adequacy in art zAicttixm, 
“Yet this is one of their major roles. And a terminological jungle is entered When 
commendatory usages of these words are conjoined as in the case of ‘'creative art” o 

expressive art.” Nothing less than a Mephistophelean visitation can explain their 
presence among art educators. 



or 



The discussion up to this point has been a. demonstration, however frail, of crit- 
ical-analytic philosophic practice in connection with the sphere of educational thought 
about education in the arts. Hopefully it has helped to indicate the worth of this 
sort of thinking for the field. In addition I may have succeeded in raising as a prob- 
lem the task of determining with some precision what it is we research into or arrange 
into a curriculum design that can be called a program of art education. I should now 
like to show how there are alternative philosophic approaches to this problem and then 
proceed to offer a partisan appraisal of these roads and venture the outlines of what 
may be a satisfactory formulation of the domain of art education. 



II. "Art” in the Context of Comprehensive Philosophic Outlooks 



While professional philosophers are generally familiar with the 2000 year history 
of philosophic efforts to construct and justify a conception of art and to systematically 

circle*^ ^*^5 | de * s »^ i * bo ^’ of thought has been generally neglected in educational 7 
circles. By and large the literature of education makes little or no use of the dis- 
tinctions, issues and conceptions that have been set forth in philosophies of art I 

EZZZ/Z ■*£* be * rgue f that this ia 411 v«ry good indeed for educational practice is 
hampered by philosophic abstractions . The view finds critical reflection as an lnpedi- 
ment to successful practice. Since such anti-intellectualism is so manlfertly absurd 
it needs no further attention here. * 

What then is the relevance of the literature of the philosophy of art to contempo- 
rary educators grappling with research and curriculum development? For one thing there 
has been evolved a number of conceptions of art that are woven into the fabric of 
comprehensi a outlooks on knowledge, the cosmos, man's destiny, human nature and the 

, *°urce of values. Such conceptions of art have an unusual status. Instead 
of floating in an intellectual void their assumptions and connections to other concep- 
tions that loom large in philosophy have been explicated and critically appraised. 
Whatever one s judgment about their validity, they are at least monuments of conceptual 
elegance and examples of what mature cumulative thought produces given opportunity for 
prolonged, patient and critical analysis. 7 



It is not my purpose to recount major features or accomplishments in the philosophy 
or art. However, I wish to draw samples from this literature in an effort to make a 
case in behalf of the claim that educational thought about the arts in education can be 
greatly improved if conducted in the light of this body of philosophic research. 



Consider the idea, which enjoys considerable currency, that "paintings, musical 
compositions , sculpture and the like are a form of communication.” Now if one places 
that statement in the context of ideas that holds "communication is an affair of shar- 
ing propositions,” the upshot is the notion that a painting or a symphony conveys 
propositions. Architecture, poetry, literature and painting, it is asserted, are 

r 5?°, Bit , orieB of conc «Ptual structures and are the instruments or vehicles by means of 
which the statement content is made available. 



But change the ideational context of the "communication” doctrine to one which holds 
that communication can be an affair of shared feeling and the result will be at minimum 
that the work of art is an instrument for arousing feelings in the viewer that originally 
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w ” e e ^erienced by the artist; and so we have the conception that holds art to Mi- 
objectification or symbolization of feeling. art t0 bfe the 

happens to the meaning of the term "expression" in each case. In the 

SSSfcJST*??' ^ f ti0n ; li8t tradiclon » expression in art is an affair of embodying a 

T in aG ffi ure * *™ e > literature and the like. In the second^sJSnce 
i lm 4 n# f ■ P e® p hi c ma t er i al i sm or scientific realism, expression is an affair of fash- 
ioning materials and things that evoke certain feelings states. 

*5 *PP arent that the meaning of "communication" and "expression" is obtained in 

SSTLS^t*?* ,E " anin88 ° £ ° ther term8 * nd COncepta * 80 “ these involve- 11 

S thi?i nin 3 2?* to aav that given terms are largely meaningless in isolation 
ai'u.ed ^ Philosophic contexts. And it is also clear that "expression," for example, 

” f" tbe ^tionalist account of art, is incomprehensible when thrust in the 
materialist account of art. And so it it with other terms that loom large in the nhilo- 
sophy of art such as intuition," "truth," "pleasure" and so on. Each can have radical lv 
different meanings depending upon the philosophic context in which they are placed. * 

. tbe difficulties that occur when these matters are not understood With 

2 d “ f !Z lng S M }»»PW<= Perspective# people «.inTthe .1^ «rd, L 
Jiff h ! her w J thout having achieved a communication or perhaps much of any 

o -?° Un ^ * i? r * 8iVe “ * UCh Philosophic innocence, one might use "reality" in 

1 t one form or another. Then one might go on to say that 

“ £ 1 avanue to reality that gives an individual exquisite pleasure " and define 

Ld^ and 1" t Ii 4 n5 fi er i?H* t tradition “ « physiologically describable Condition of the 
bo^ and a radically different sort of thing than sentences The 1u* anoaition - 

rationalist reference for "reality" with a m.teri.JLt ref^nce fo, 222? Rotate. 

ys em of meanings of each persuasion and produces an unintellij ile statement. 

lonoc 

I^SdmcJ wiJh h il d t>at ^ he U J £ J? te good for life ia knowing His word and ‘acting in 
accordmce ^th it, one doee violJnce to this doctrine if he proceeds to argue th!t the 

thlV.ll ^4 l£i d P leaaur ®» *«rve to provide children with those exquisite moments 

IhtLtl *! ?™ r T rd i £lW3e P leaaurt * th «t are of inherent of int?iniic w^S 
thereby requiring no justification beyond themselves. 

S ° it L i * . that va l ue theory and theory of art may come together either to «„*«-*<« . «•. 
oppose each other. The historic systems of thought are not accidents bat the con«» 
572* th ' ln “ 1 1 1 “ tU *i “*«*<» thet eebr.cei tie 

By and la 5 8 f Weatern Philosophy haw made criteria of human adequacy in anv 
domain, relevant to their conceptions of human nature and potantialUiea If Jur na^r. 

of ‘I*" *rt end it. ^“5.^ 

of art and a J fci ata .?f hio-phyaical-neural structure, then the proper task 

grelt t«diMnnI d ?n ^ m b ® ° f a radica Uy different order. Furthermore, the 

th^TOMibir^Mni^f^^ 8 cr J ticaUy P lac " d th *lr conceptions of the arts and 
po ctions ef Jie arts in a comprehensive account of the life wor^h living ^ 



III. Inadequate Conceptions of "Art" 



I have suggested that the definitions of "art" and "value" advanced in th* „mi* 
»phlc Ut.r.t«r. .r. conc.ptu.l r.»ur=« f.t .d U c.tot.. ^..*^.“c»dlS«« for 
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adoption by art educators. They are viable alternatives, live options, available to the 
educational community. I now turn to these in a partisan frame of mind to see if they 
might satisfactorily serve as the theoretical, the cognitive foundations for research 
— curriculum development. The— conf ine s of this essay only permit an embarrassingly 
- over - sim plified presentation -of- the available doctrines. Since two major emphases or 
patterns of assumption* can be detected, I limit the discussion to their serviceability 
in the educational setting. 

The philosophic perspective of rationalism or idealism explains the aesthetic exper- 
ience as the apprehension of the thought, the propositional content, embodied or con- 
tained in a symphony, painting or poem. Thus to take from Guernica or the Parthenon, 
or what have you, the idea(s) it contains is the act of appreciation. And the task of 
the artist is to so embody the thought in his object that others may comprehend it. By 
definition, the term "art,” whether used in connection with "appreciation, "experience," 
or "object" has to do with assertions, sentences, and propositions whose route of avail- 
ability, by definition, differs from those found on this page or in the lecture hall. 
Basically artistic apprehension and construction is a cognitive enterprise differing 
from other cognitive enterprises by virtue of. the material and sensory mode of conveying 
discursive knowledge. 

It appropriately follows that the worth of things aesthetic has to do with the 
truth-falsity, significance- triviality, or generality-particularity of the content. 

The notorious disputes among those who have obtained various messages from the same 
suggest a serious limitation in this account. Apparently there are no 
criteria for determining whether or not one has successfully extracted the content. 

Indeed there ia no specificable procedure to follow by means of which the content is 
obtained with the exception of intuition, and this route ia shrouded in myatery. About 
the best that can be said is to intuit - but what one does is far from clear e 

Part of the historic error of idealists' philosophies of art is that of paralleling 
the image of a container and thing contained with an art object and its content. What 
can idealists mean when they say that a sentence is ia a painting? Certainly not the 
same thing as when we say a sentence can be found in a book. Here we mean by "in" that 
a particular sentence is written or printed on a page of a given book; and it ia an 
assertion that car. be empirically tested. But if "in a painting" does not mean for the 
idealist* that the sentence is written out on the canvas, what it does mean ia not clear. 
Perhaps it is like the phrase "an ides in my head" which is certainly not intended to 
convey to the neurologist that somewhere in the cranium savity he can find the idea 
written down. Such a phrase ia regularly used as e substitute for "I am thinking an 
Id®*" or "I ®® now reflecting upon a statement." If this ia the case, then the language 
that describe* the manipulation and characteristics of language is appropriate for pro- 
viding an account of what transpires and not the words and concepts of physics and phys- 
iology that deal with other subject matters. So, to erect the characteristics of one 
distinguishable subject matter aa generic to all subject matters and then proceed to 
aacribe theae traits to a subject matter that dues not display them is to commit the 
error of criss-crossing universes of discourse. Idealism has for centuries committed 
this fallacy and on a cosmic scale. This occurs when idealists take the attributes of 
cognitive deliberation and read them into the universe; typically they assert that all 
reality is mental and the object of an eternal thought. Here is anthropomorphism 
being confused with knowledge; while it is delightful and fitting for novel* and chil- 
dren's stories where conscious make believe, pretending, is so intriguing, it is out of 
place when we are trying to formulate testable knowledge. 

But if idealists simply mean by the phrase "in the art object" something like "in 
ny head s " they are still wrong. While it is most assuredly true that an opera or a 
novel can convey in discursive thought things that can be described with words like 
"predicate," "subject" and "copula," this ia not the Gort of terminology that describes 
what is conveyed by a Beethoven symphony or a Marini horse. What would deal with the 
latter is the shop talk of the artist that makes use of such words as "chord," "tempo," 
"special volume," and "texture." In sum the discourse that describes and appraises 
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of cognitive learning. This is l Se^.H^ 

be TO^d the C o^fn^»i h i 6 n0W enjoyed by lowing, while the objective may 

be Bound, the conceptual, means art not calculated to gain the end. y 

queatiL^rLealisf^hnoi 16 ^ 1* ? 0t 8uff icienfcly persuasive, perhaps the educational 
question to idealist philosophies of a*?t may turn the trick. If we adont the idealist 

ideas about art what do we put ifnto the curriculum? If the anewer is ^rt oh^^. ^ „ 

6 h??a SS iaconsei * uential and in^prtant truths and others that convey ft>ise ideas so that 

S STS™, then, all,- I .ubn.it that teacher. Souid b. «“ Tol l. 

II 'a* 0 .*. 0 " 6 "S' p * ay , l ve ® eeB working on the Railroad?" Does one hang 

g gggJ” j ut “O' Sheheepeart 1 . gcnlet? To repeat, sin?e truth and falsity «“ 

left without criteria for selecting and rejecting Lteri.l for theTt cur^tuL’ " 

we P r ®s8 tlie pedagogical problem further, one can readily see that Brave 
difficulties are enccunteredjif one fully accept, th^ idealist doctrine of real i^ If 

It reall F *? « *?«“«• «** ond this is the source Jd locus o” 

less a aoal than S" r ®° uld t,;at art education for Idealists has no 

Mind Tf ih?« children to come to know and follow the thinking of a World 

eilmah ll ^ firi * fourteenth amendments of the United States Constitution are not 
f^nn^M discourage this view, I would add another consideration. Whatever conceptual 

S^io«fr en S l0y f ° r P T iC education in 8 civilisation that requires it. pubUc 

I i?i be r ® 8 P° n8i f ,le t0 the public, these foundations will have to be suscep- 

determin-ino^tdi ° nK> j e wa!rr s n t^bility. Anything less than a common procedure for 

etermining the soundness of educational directives is to limit the potential public 

£ “* S'oM 1 " r h0Tity ; And the °“ ly £o ™ •* hnuSX tLl ««. 

idMli!t*i Lit til cal / c J ence * So while it may be a self-evident truth to 

ment^e* ? th f WOrld is the obJect of an eternal thought” the state- 

public institutional cr teri °? ° f acce P tabili ty for use in giving direction to the 
public institutions of a sovereign people. 

Consider a second major alternative to idealism. In the materialist account of art 

sensory*excitation he ° f appreclat J on is construed as an empirically describable 
is held tobl to !a C c re ? y m ? an8 u of a Poem, cantata, dance or the like. The latter 
d.? *.. fc r u Santaya 7 a ® phrase, the "objectification” or for Langer the 
symboiisation of the artist's feelings. In both case 8 where "art” appears the word 

are ill? f^und r^VV*^ 1 A5 erature of thls Perspective "sensation” and "emotion" 
Chriatian f fofiI?iJ h regalar J ty * Aether the feelings are to be qualified by being 
Christian, feiici tons, Marxist, formed, or English the point remains that art is being 
used to refer to something that is primarily an affair of the physiologJca? structure of 

a ?k°i 8a P* en8 and whatever it takes to ^somehow record and produce the physiologicallv 
describable condition named "feeling" or "Sensation.” P roau ce cne pnysioiogically 

* i k * laS8 ^ al errar of. materialisms is a specie of the one committed by idealisms. 
Like ideaiism they tend to subsume under one universe of discourse all other universes 
of discourse and their respective subject matters. One cardinal difference is that 
materialism adopts physics as the umbrella discipline. The upshot is that their account 
of art must, due to a physics definition of what is really real, be !boursom^thiM 
AnvthJnB*?<b ^ ralabed k disciplines of physiology and neurology can deal with empirically 
(ficU^s) ^ srit 8 !. 0 ^^ 8 ”^?^ « itn ^ 8 materialism's uneasiness with generalisations 

art is ill ab^ufc! 1 h feelin 8 can be a trusted word and can properly identify what 
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Materialism, in classical or modern dress, because of the self-imposed limitations 
of its basic categories and terms, fails to distinguish between some empirically neces- 
sary conditions for the occurrence of artistic construction or contemplation with the 
distinctive thing that is secured as a consequence of the presence of certain necessary 
conditions. 

, Materialists would probably agree that it is foolish to describe a logician's 
syllogism with the language of neurology. However, they seem to think it not erroneous 
to describe artists' products with words that cannot discriminate between having, for 
example, a pizzicato musical phrase and the electronic and chemical state -of the central 
nervous system that permits us to have the music. In a word, resorting to the single 
universe of discourse of physics to establish a reference for "art" reaps the charge of 
reductionists. The error consists in asserting that a description of the necessary con- 
ditions for the occurrence of an X is also a description of the uniqueness that is 
secured as a consequence of its necessary conditions. 

As a conceptual schema for educators, materialism is wanting. The most thorough 
going and empirical count of the chemical, molecular, neuro -electronic properties of our 
nervous systems or the physical properties of paintings, architecture, and heroic couplets 
will not help us to Select and organize a curriculum or evaluate students' practices. 
Indeed, using the notion of "objectified" or "symbolized feeling" one might well appro- 
priate for a program of art education Einstein's theory of relativity, Aristotle's 
doctrine of catharsis, multiplication tables or the United States Senate. With their 
doctrine such things might be taken as examples of "objectified pleasure." Surely these 
things are not proper curriculum materials for art education, even for the materialists; 
but their conception does not rule them out. Its defectiveness for dealing with curric- 
ulum problems is momentous. 

?When the educational procedure or method question is rasied, the concepted of art 
as «ti affair of feeling has nothing to offer pedagogues. This is one of the most severe 
limitations of the doctrine for educators are incapacitated if they have no procedures 
to follow; no methods to order their practice in regard to such things as color tension, 
space roveaents, overlapping planes, flying buttresses. Gothic architecture, or action 
painting. If these are typical of the "stuff," the materials, the content, the subject 
matter, some of the means of the field, then no account provided by physiology is 
capable of locating rules for governing their manipulation and relationships. Why? 

First of all because physiology and its related universes of discourse cannot direct our 
attention to these subject matters since their nomenclature and terminology deals with 
other things. Indeed, when used, these bodies of language mis-direct attention; for 
they make reference to necessary conditions of art rather than to the matters of focal 
concern. Secondly, the discourse of physics, neurology and physiology are not appro- 
priate for framing, describing and assessing policies, prescriptions or methods whether 
those of logic and 'grammar or those of an art educator. Such discourse cannot issue 
into or evaluate rules for directing teachers' conduct. For example, with the discourse 
of neurology we cannot assess completing procedural directives such as: "Compare 

examples of expressionism, dadism,and cubism so that children will understand how the 
differing modes, traditions, or styles, can be used to regulate their own or others 
painting;" "Do not expose children to historic painting styles until the have achieved 
a style of their own." 

In the field of concern of art education is composed of feelings as defined by 
physiology, then consistency demands that criteria of criticism make reference to vary- 
ing properties of the organism such as its temperature and its chemical and electronic 
state. Such criteria are worthless to educators and students attempting to determine 
whether sculptural embellishments on a Romanesque cathedral are delicate or ponderous, 
whether Op art has or has not extended visual media, whether flatware is flamboyant or 
pristine, or whether a Klein painting has offered us anything fresh and new in color 
relationships. Empirical descriptions of our biological structure cannot provide us 
with bases for determining whether it is appropriate or not to replace the present 
entrance way to the Seagram's Building with a classical Greek doorway. Just as standards 
of adequacy in logical deal with various possible relationships between assertions and 
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terns, so it is with aesthetic criticism j standards of artistic worth are pedagogically 
relative if they call students' attention to the means and ends of art, so ably identi- 
fied by artist s shop talk and in the writings of critics and art historians. 

Even if it could be shown how specific sensory states are "mirrored" or "correspond 
to a Colima dog, a Rubens nude, a Brancusi bird or a Fuller dome (or even valid and 
invalid syllogisms) , one wonders what might be gained, if anything. Perhaps the futility 
of trying to show how a true statement "corresponds" to its object while a false one does 
not, an epistemological problem over which so many struggled for so long without much 
success, might serve as a lesson in the philosophy of art. 



IV. Education in the Arts As the Cultivation of Qualitative Intelligence 



Perhaps I can partially redeem myself for the misrepresentation that may have 
resulted from my oversimplified versions of idealism and materialism. In my effort to 
advance a conception of art, responsible to what I think preoccupies artists and critics 
as well as educationally relevant, I should like to draw upon an insight from each of 
these philosophies. In what follows I do not pretend to have found a compromise satis- 
factory to each outlook. Not at all , for the twist given to their ideas runs counter to 
their conceptual structures. What I have to propose is not a Hegalian synthesis because 
the critiques advanced above are not withdrawn. 

While materialists, in the main, talk right past the matters of primary attention 
for professional artists and educated observers of their work, materialists occasionally 
use ’feeling" in a non-materialist sense. When they and others of us talk of feeling 
"remorse," "angry," "sympathetic," or "annoyed," (the latter due to the cavalier treat- 
ment meted out above?) I do not think that a reference to some bio -physio -neurologically 
describable state of affairs is intended. Rather it appears that "feeling" is being 
employed to make reference to what might well be called attitudes, moods, or states. 

In more general terms, these matters are correctly described as distinguishable modes of 
conducting oneself in relation to certain situations, persons, things, and the like. If 
this is correct, then "feeling" is being used to talk about distinguishable patterns of 
conduct, behavior, or acting. Similarly whan we speak of the "feelings provided by a 
painting" I think we are often, though not always, signifying that a person want through 
the experience of such things as color tension, plastic movements, cubism, muddy color, 
and not what these may have produced in the neural structure. Strictly speaking, having 
the experience of color tension night be noting cerulean blue on the roof of a house in 
the foreground of a painting, in relation to its presence on a mountain in the background, 
thus also helping to provide the experience of a flat canvas. The feeling of a cubist 
painting would thus be in part the apprehending of overlapping planes and their move- 
ments in shallow space. Comprehending the interplay of highlights, texture and volumes 
is to "feel" sculpture. 

The feeling provided by works of art in this account are performances, a»*.ts of 
re-instituting relationships originally worked out by artists. In this use of "feeling" 
(and it is hardly the only one to be found), ordered or patterned practicings, conduct 
or activity is being talked about. And rather than being haphazard or accidental it is 
re -order able, re-institutable behavior. Thus to talk of having axparienced ppintillism, 
Motherwell's style, Lehmbruck elongations or the gay mood of a Matisse mural is to make 
reference to a trait common to achieved and re-obtainable activity. These achieved or 
potential havings are determinate, substantive differentiations of phases of ordered 
conduct established by artists and capable of being talked about in thoroughly empirical 
terms, although our language falls ahost of signifying the spectrum of possibilities. 

They may be ethereal for the universe of discourse of physics but they are as empirical 
as the subject matter of logicians. 

If "art" is used to refer to these ordered practicings, to these regulated processes, 
then there is no need to clutter up the conception with the superfluous baggage of 
reductionists. Nor do we need to perpetuate the fiction of inner and outer orders of 
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adherents to opposing goals for thinking done in the school setting, incompatible 
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criteria for use in aliening thinking, end to opposing delineation! of the conceptual 
structural that deserve to be incorporated in the curriculum, 

I call attention to the difficulties surrounding the term, "critical," then proceed 
to leave them, partly to invite attention which I think they deserve and partly to indi- 
cate the limitations of my remarks. 1 wish to address myself to what I construe to be 
defects in the conception of "critical thinking" mentioned above, and not to issues 
surrounding rules: the conception which holds "critical thinking" to signify the 
activity of ordering the signs and symbols of discursive knowledge in conformity with 
some set of endorsed formal properties that are uniquely appropriate to such discourse. 
Briefly put, aiy basic difficulty with this conception is that it unduly restricts the 
arena of subject matters to which the term can properly apply. 

A novel alternative to this limited usage of "thinking" and "thought" was to my 
knowledge first advanced by John Dewey. In 1930, he published an article with the title, 
-'-'Qualitative Thought," 5 in which he offered the contention that thinking ia association 
as far as the latter is cohtrolled." 9 Since this is not limited to discursive discourse 
he is free to note that the associations tbs l artists make between their primarily qual- 
itative contents is a mode of thinking. Indeed the quality which controls "the thinking 
of the artist »• • .is the logic of. . .qualitative thinking*"^® Four years later in his 
book. Art as Rtperiencc . h* cays: 

A painter mu«t consciously undergo the effect of his every brush stroke or he 
will not be aware of what he is going and where his work is going. Moreover, 
he has to see each particular connection of doing and undergoing in relation 
to the whole he desires to produce. To apprehend such relations is to think, 
and is one of the most exacting modes of thought. . .To think effectively in 
terms of relations of qualities in as severe a demand upon thought as to think 
in terms pf symbols, verbal and methematical. Indeed, since words are easily 
manipulated in mechanical ways, the production of a work of genuine art 
probably demands more intelligence than does most of the so-called thinking 
that goes on among those who pride themselves on being "intellectuals."^* 

Fifteen years after the publication of Art as Experience a strikingly similar 
usage for the word, "thinking," is adopted by Gilbert Kyle in hie brilliant book. The 
Concept of Mind . He says: 

Thinking or heeding what one is doing does' not entail constantly or recurring- 
ly making intelligent prose moves* On the contrary, making intelligent prose 
moves is just one example among others of thinking or heeding what one is 
doing, since it is saying things, thinking What one is saying. It is one 
Species, not the causal condition of heedful performance. * 

Ryle's analysis of the thinking the t goes on shen one is engaged in "following" a 
tune or recognizing what "he hears" helps to expand our conception of the subject matter 
to which the term thinking can properly apply. Since it affectively counters traditional 
usage, I quote at some length. 

When then is it for a person to know a tune, that is to have learned and not 
forgotten it? It certainly does not entail his being able to tell its name, 
for it may have no name; and even :Lf he gave it the wrong name, he might 
still be said to know the tune. Nor does it entail his being able to describe 
the tune in words, or write it out in musical notation, for few of us could 
do that, though most of us can recognize tunes. He need not even be able to 
hum or Whistle the tune, thought if he can do so, he certainly knows the 
tune; and if he can hum or Whistle plenty of other tunes, but cannot produce 
this one, even when prompted, we suspect that he does not know this tune* To 
describe him as knowing tt * tune in at the least to say that he is capable 
of recognizing it. When he hears it; and he will be said to recognize it. 

When he hears it, if he does any, some or all of the following things: if, 

after hearing a bar or two, he expects those bars to follow which do follow; 



if he does not erroneously expect the previous bars to he repeated; if he 

^^V 1 "^^ 0118 °l error8 in the performance; if, after the music has been 
switched off for a few moments, he expects it to resume about where it does 
Msume; if, when several people are whistling different tunes, he can pick out 

jv* thi * tune » if he C8tl be8t time' correctly; if, he can accompany 

it by whistling or humming it in time and tune, and so on indefinitely. 



He need not, for example, be coupling with his hearing of the notes any silent 
or murmured prose-moves, or subsuming' what he hears 'under the concept of the 
tune. Indeed, if he were told to think the thought of 'Lillibullero ,' without 
producing, imagining or actually listening to the tune itself, he would say 
there was nothing left for him to think; and if he were told that the fact that 
he could recognize the tune, even though played in various ways in various 
situations, meant that he had a Concept, or Abstract Idea, of the tune, he 
would properly object that he could not think Whet it would be like to be con- 
sidering or applying the Abstract Idea of , Ullibullero , 1 unless this meant 
merely that he could recognise the tune, when he heard it, detect mistakes and 
omissions in it, hum snatches from it and so on. 



This enables us to reconsider what was said earlier, namely,, that a person who 
recognizes what he hears is not only having auditory sensations, but is also 
. thinking . 1 ' 7 



Here are two substantial philosophic figures who find it appropriate to use the 
word, thinking,’ to refer to those same patterned behavings to which artists' shop talk 
refer and to which a certain usage of "feeling" refers. They both find that the subject 
matters ordered are not solely the language of empirical discourse. They further agree 
, these aesthetic events display "heeding" or "doing and undergoing in relation to 
the whole. The extent to which the latter is interpreted to mean that these affairs 
are subject to regulation, that is to say that they comply with rules or formal properties 
appropriate to the means and ends being sought, then these thinkings may indeed be 
called critical. 

If it is true that common to knowing and to what might well be called "arting" is 
the trait of being ordered, both allegedly submit to rules or forms that govern relatings 
and hence both affairs of thinking, what special character do they possess so that we 
can differentiate between them? 



The rules or forms to which knowing submits are at minimum the familiar ones of 
logic and grammar, and for some of us, those we collect under the rubric of empirical 
science. But if we are clear about these formal properties of knowing, what, if any, are 
formal properties in the arts? ' J * 

i 

" Artists, critics, and art historians in music, architecture, literature or painting 
gather together an array of cases and give to the group such names as Coptic, Cubism and 
Exprenioniin, or Baroque, Georgian, and California Ranch. These categories have some- 
thing in common, They name a property presented by each of the cases falling into their 
sphere, a property that influenced the relationship established by the artist and which 
provides the instance with its overall distinguishable character. The schools, styles 
or traditions provide a format, and thus act in the role of a rule for both artist and 
non-artist alike. They perform in painting, architecture end dhe like the role nerformed 
by logical rules in knowing. And it is patently clear that given artists' fashion their 
unique modes or personal idioms which may be joined with forms shared with forms shared 
with others, thus we have Picasso's, Gris', and Braque's cubism. 



The formal properties of artists are somehow or other very different from those 
found in a text in logic. What is the difference, say, between a syllogistic form and 
that of cubism? It is possible to present the syllogistic form \ 

All M is P 
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without also setting forth the content regulated by the fora. However, if I was to 
present the cubist xortn I could not do so without the content it regulates, to present 

SS?Si\ P r?? at * particuUr exetnplicication. I can write about this phe^na 

with the language of discursive discourse but I cannot provide the fora separated from 
. .... Of it. u.e with .uch Lbguage nor «n X provide L, ln.t«c. ln 

a discursive discourse. This account of art asserts that nothing less than the paintine 

oTtErld ^bW' CUbl> "- AU 1 “ * U " reference to cubi» bj 

i baai6 f ° r diff *f enti « tin 8 cognitive from non-cognitive or artistic 
forms * are°not tiV * f ° rni8 ”* aeparable from the ** thod * they regulate while artistic 

of 8e u i ! 5° aay that art ia a *Pecie of rule -governed behavior, a domain 

of thinking, then what is uncritical thinking therein? Uncritical artistic thinking 

Si c £°fo™ * Phrase X prefer , "qualitative thinking,” would then be those occasions in 

wt S to re 8 ula ting aesthetic or qualitative subject matter are either 

not properly followed or else employed at inappropriate moments. For examole if m 
gentleman wishes to clothe himself in a fashion consistent with what is known ’as formal 
Wh!J 8 «wl re w h J d ° e 1 *, n ? t introduc « elements such as a Hawaiian sport shirt or patent 

r W i® a 5 propriate to snother clothing style. To shift the illus- 
tration, when designing a facade one cannot successfully employ Ciothic style if a 

classical Greek doorway is featured. When listening to a Beethoven symphony, it would 

^lo y y ed\ y Un L r e^vt“ ^ the Wc £^4^ 

Given the popular usage, of "feeling," "thinking," and "critical thinkine" with all 
of the mischief they involve, it might be wi.e to ebitdom them .U in f^ of SJet 
aw!t n0l ? 8y * While recognising the encumbrances, I do believe that it is sound to talk 
£ f intelligence, where intelligence is used to refer to the process 

^ff^i S? 1? ordering means to ends-in-view. So put, education in art is an 
?f f ii - iV ! in L purpo,ive activit ' in accordance with formal properties or methods; 

® t t0 propagate intelligence in predominantly qualitative or 
processes. In sum, art education is a field of educational activity in which 

tative "intelligence *** pri ” arily concerned with the development and refinement of quali- - 

ono the advantages of the conception of qualitative intelligence is that both 

V * * ffe J iV ! n,attera “ a construed as distinguishable aspects of a continuous 

! ! and a « ie v ca * feel * ! ‘ 8 « d thinking, censing and knowing are not erected 
tint* ^i^ fi,v« 5 i Wfc ^e8 ^ 4 ? at ^ er, ^ hiWe * form:lat ion which holds that whenever intelli- 
S useful ! n b ! h qualitative and cognitive practicings will be present. We hove then 
f di »tinctioii and not a dichotomy. It can then be added that observations of 

, * suces of intelligence display varying emphases; for example, at this moment cognitive 

thi a bickground ren081 “ d the qualities of the P° >e * nd diction while present remain in 

it follows that any program of curriculum development is amiss if it presumes 
crisply drawn compartment* between aesthetic and cognitive studies. Since qualitative 
parmeate education , the problem is to devise ways of sustaining and 

expanding these practicings when they provide a background for cognitive activity and 
when they come to the foreground to be given focal treatment. While art educators do 
well to be preoccupied with the entire spectrum of qualitative ordering in the school 
their special curricula and research responsibilities fall into the latter area; but 
only as it is critically seen as utterly continuous with the qualitative practicings at 
work in the school and its societal setting. Anything less is to envision art classes 
in. something like a monastic setting; a place cut off from the qualities present in 

other Phases of school and community life; a point of view consistent with an assort- 
ment of dichotomies. 
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But which qualitative practice* pervade both cognitively focal and qualitatively 
focal affaire, which specif ic qualitative and cognitive practicing? help to sustain or 
hinder each other, when substantive instances of qualities can be introduced into the 
life of the young, and what constitute cumulative patterns of .qualitative growth, we do 
not know as empirical fact* Without such knowledge we shall have to continue to operate 
from limited samples end haphazard but informed guesses; shooting from the hip ee it 
were. 

In sum the doctrine of qualitative intelligence does not resolve the curricula 
problem of determining which qualities are to be selected and rejected, which are to be 
reinforced, manipulated and moved toward still others. And this is the strength of the 
doctrine for it is not a value laden concept of "art.” However, it does provide a 
partial platform for research into the value problem of determining worthy qualitative 
ends for art education for it broadly identifies the subject matter to be surveyed, the 
range of options or candidates for inclusion in the school and the society at large. 

Here then is the great normative problem of art education. It ie a task to which 
the oistinctions end critical tools of philosophic thought need tp be brought for it is 
one of the most difficult of value problems educators confront. Perhaps the first 
assault upon the problem ie to recognise that the value problem of selecting the quail - 
tative means and ends of art education ie not one cut off from other major value prob- 
lems of education and men. Indeed the view I would like to briefly advance is that the 
value problem of art education is continuous with the distinctive value orientation and 
problems of frea man. There is, it eppeare to me, in the doctrine of democracy or 
freedom a point of purchase for grappling with the value judgments undergirding curric- 
ulum development in art education for American society in the latter part of the 
twentieth century. 

Whatever else ths ethical standard we know as democracy may include, it does at 
least say that the locus of ultimate worth for men ie e form of associated living which 
fosters refinements end extensions for all, a» determined by those involved. To date 
we have tended to regard as the items of supreme worth such things as our civil liber- 
ties, freedom from disease end poverty, and a complex range of political arrangements. 
However, we are as a society experiencing what Hex Lerner aptly labels as a "revolution 
of access. 1 ' I should like to think that thin access means we may assume the presence 
of these historic ideals in increasing measure,, If so, this suggests that e relocation 
of our societal ultimates is in order. And it is here that I find it appropriate to 
propose that our 'notions about freedom end democracy be emended to direct the revolution 
of access toward the most promising form &£ qualitative abundance we can' imagine. Thus 
the democratic ethic is recast so ee to hold that the province of final worth for e 
people to be the qualities of associated life they provide each other end evaluate 
together. 

There is a danger here. Suyh remarks may be taken as incantations, as philosophic 
ritual. I hope they will not be construed ee an expression of an inflated sense of 
importance. It seems to me imperative that scholars not make recommendations to the 
public about the ideals of a civilization that are not the beat product of their 
inquiries. Theirs is a grave responsibility; one that attaches to their particular 
competencies to cope with these matters. So it is with considerable care that 1 suggest 
that American civilisation has reached e point where it can and indeed should redirect 
its energies and resources in behalf of a cultural renaissance; in behalf of the fullest 
realisation of the ennobling potentialities of our qualitative intelligences. 

This social diagnosis is then presented to art educators ee e basis for curriculum 
development end research. It offers a societal analysis as the grounds for determining 
what to place in the schools and what the schools should seek to obtain in the children 
end in the culture. The point of departure for curriculum development end research into 
education in the arte is the state end prospects of American society within its web of 
international rel at ionship a . ** 



If th«M ngr remarks ere somewhere near the mark, then education is tk immmi »«.. 

effort **£ ?m th " at the forefront of educational 

effort. In this position, and given the locus of north as the quality that nervate 

the life of awn, it becomes clear that art education can provide a specie of social 

• f th f fc • VC ' 1 is a saltctloa and r*co*#tructi<m of tfas civili- 

addreaaad^n^hhi*^^^ 1 * 11 “I*** 1 ® criticism fostered in the school setting is being 1 
addressed to the adaguacy of the qualities of associated life. I tabs this to be a 

J*®* ^Joct of attention for comprehensive social valuation; it suggests 
that the criteria to ha employed for snooping social assessments should be aesthetic. 

* - ' - s -i . . • w '<v.. ■ 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSIO N WITH M R . VILLEMAIN 

Audience!^ One of the things that you said was that the strength of the notion of qualitative 
intelligence was that it is not valuational. It does not suffer from a particular kind of 
bias concerning what good art is , and yet you are very concerned at the end of the paper 
with the improvement of the qualities of American civilization . Now, how are the 
criteria for improvement to be found within a conception of qualitative intelligence which 
is not valuational? 

Mr. Villemain: I think I would simply argue that qualitative manipulation, qualitative 
ordering are going on wherever the homo sapien is found alive. It is merely reporter ial 
as Si. term merely designates that this sordid behaving is present. The next and the 
most difficult of matters is to perceive to define some standards of conceptual adequacy 
for determining what constitutes a sound selection of these orderings, those which are 
to be made secure, those which are to be reinforced.lt appears to me that qualitative 
abundance or dis -revolution of access ought to be directed to access in the qualitative 
area to an extent and to a dimension that we had not experienced as a civilization 
prior to this moment. I have my peculiar , biases as to what qualitative ventures we 
ought to pursue and reinforce. 1 would offer on another occasion with some length 
some defense as to how this might go on, how this might best be determined as to which 
qualities are to be affirmed and secured. Briefly put in, a sentence, I would argue at 
this point with John Dewey that the final criteria that we can turn to for deciding what 
qualitative manipulations are to be sought., secured, protected and furthered, all those 
which hold a promise of doing more of the i^me. That is, Dewey's proposition that 
there is no end for growth, save further growth, no end for education, save further 
education. At any given moment I would then have to be asking myself does this qualitative 
operation, do these orderings, does this aesthetic material hold the promise of further 
expansion of refinements within the domain of qualitative orderings? That , I think, is 
an empirical, a scientific judgement, as to whether th«y have this promise or not. 

I think the materialist would ultimately say that the expanding of adequacy has something 
to do with what makes a man feel pleasant as distinguished with what makes a man feel 
hurt. I would reject this hedonic calculus, and an alternative to it as the idealist would 
say that these aesthetic ventures, which move man ultimately to the highest levels of 
knowing which turn out to be one with the thinking of an infinite mind. 1 think that is 
where idealisms and materialisms ultimately go, and 1 close the alternative of what l 
think roughly comes out of the Deweyar frame of reference. 

Audience; Does that conception of value reside outside of the notion of qualitative 
intelligence or inside? 

Mr. Villemain: You pose the question in such a way that I have to adopt the inside or 
outside arrangement, and that doesn't reflect my philosophic outlook. I think I would 
simply say — in other words, 1 am not permitting you to sift the philosophic granules 
for me. For my answer, I think 1 would want to argue that a theory of value has been 
upward in my thinking when I hammered out a theory of qualitative intelligence. In 
other words, my value has been that of providing a more secure place for the many 
arts in American education and civilization. With this value in mind, 1 have attempted 
to formulate a descriptive conception a value free conception , which would permit us 
in the world of the arts to more ably perform the assessing role that 1 think we perform 
whether we like to believe it or not. There is a value basis for hammer ing out the 
conception. 1 think the conception is essentially value free. It doesn't identify one set 
of qualitative operatings as better than another. It simply says they are there. I think 
that is what 1 am doing. You may find that I have not. 

Audience: I would construe that to mean that it is outside. 

Audience: It seems to me that this puts you in the same camp with the materialist and 
the same sort of criticism might be leveled . I am referring to the reductionist as 
you used in materialism, that materialists tend to reduce stipulation to its necessary 
condition -- physiological conditions in that case, -- and in your cane it seems that you 
are reducing a context or situation to its qualitative dimension. Now, is this similiar 
reduction or is it reduction at all? 

Mr. Villemain: I think it is not. I hope it is not. It seems to me again when we look 
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at this shop talk, this phrase X think is somewhat apt, if we look at art shop talk when 
we talk about such things as overlapping planes it seems to me that what we are talking 
about is the educational subject matter that we are pre occupied with. When I generalize 
and forget these high-level abstractings such as qualitative mediation, qualitative thinking 
qualitative intelligence, and work with such terms as these, it seems to me that wfe*t I * 
am trying to do is to forget some labels which permit us to avoid these reductionisms 
to honor the uniquenesses of the things we are struggling to help youngsters to work 
with and to, if you will, educate them in and through. So, I don't think I am involved in 
f reductionism. X would like to think that I have provided a conceptual schema here which 
is completely responsible to the- things that art educators and people in literature and music 
are focally concerned with, the unique its, not the things that are the necessary conditions 
for the occurrence of these unique its. 

Audience: In the distinction between the qualitative and theoretical it seems that you placed 
the values with the qualitative or the description of the subject matter of art and the field 
of art with the qualitative. If that is the case, it seems to me you are leaving out the 
cognitive or theoretical. 

Mr. Villemain: I did not expand on it , but at one point l think I did in that instance I do 
think I did cover myself. Did I not, at one point say £hat these two kinds of thinking, the 
cognizing and the arting, if you will, are ever present in human affairs, wherever man 
is being purposive and deliberate, at this moment or any other moment. Before an easel 
or in a lecture hall, I think both are present. Now, it is a matter then of determining 
which you want on the front stage and which one will go in the background. At this moment, 
I think qualitative orderings which are present here in our gestures, intonations, in 
our costuming, our surroundings, these I think are in the background. In the foreground is 
the exchange of cognitive structure. So, I would want to argue that they are not discreet 
separate intities but rather interdependent and always inter-related and always mutually 
present rather than separated out and found in separate domains. 

Audience : Clarify for us again the character of content of qualitative ordering and exper- 
ience or aesthetic experience. If one critically beholds a painting, what is the content 
of such experience? 

Mr. Villemain: I think I would answer that one can empirically identify the content and 
having so done, one can proceed to assessments. 

where are you locating content, what is the content of my experience? 

What do 1 have as a result of having this content? 

Mr. Villemain: A combination of qualitative thoughts and cognitive thoughts. When you 
stand before the Guernica I cannot help but now recall a day every time I have gone to 
look at it I cannot help but recall a day I went down to the desk at the Museum of Modern 
Art and asked if they had any reproductions. The girl said yes but apologized for not 
having any of them in color. Now, I think you can understand why this stuck with me. 

Every time I go back and look at that Guernica, I recall this event. It sometimes gets 
in the way of my looking at the paintings though, but at such moments l am looking at a 
shallow canvas using some of the overlapping planes and the distortions for which Ficasso 
and the Cubists were so famous; but I am also thinking of these other things, and I some- 
times think about, what happened at Guernica. So, I think what I have when I confront the 
Guernica are qualitative and cognitive thoughts. Now to proceed to evaluate those is, I 
think, a legitimate undertaking. I'm not sure I have answered though. 

Audience: I'm not sure either but I have truth. 

Mr. Villemain: In the idealist's account of art that is what you have. All falsity, depend- 
ing upon wnat is present. Most idealists, in one form or another, would say that as I 
have suggested in this terribly oversimplified version here in this paper, which is not at 
all fair to them, they would have to argue that~the»art object conveys to you some sort of a 
statement, concept, a bit of discursive knowledge which can be assessed as either true 
or false, trivial or significant. Now, my reply to that claim was that I don't know how to 
find a statement in a painting or in a Beethovian symphony. I am literally at a loss to know 
what's there. Now, if I can tack on an observation, 1 think many people in art education 
resort to the term truth in connection with art appreciation and construction of an art object 



in order to try to bestow upon the arts the honorific status which now is obtained for the 
world of knowledge. 1 think this is a weak road to follow. r 

AgBgjS* * wonder r h ! ther comment a little about shop talk in art teaching 

andwliat this means in terms of making sense in teaching. * 

j fe; I hesitate because I suppose I have more respect for the shop talk of 

«raHnKHTio the .hop talk of teacher.. Well, in a moment in a terriMy conden.ed 
fa.hion, it accnt* to me that if teachers had empirically worthwhile .hop talk, it would 
fr-jqyf wHidt was ^entirely relevant to the qualitative arid to the cdgnitivi thinkiM 
mat 1 . going on by etudent. and by teacher, in the school setting. I think it would not 

^t« of t th^te.^' ,gUage {t talklng ? b0U * n f urolo « icl1 atate. of children or the physiological 
states of the teachers* It seems to me that it would be language that would deal with 

the pedagogical problem or ordering means to ends. This could be the mean? airi end. 

both cognitive or theoretical or having to do with di.cur.ive knowledge anStte mean. 

Wlth the qualitative orderings that are ever present in the 

u ° ur c ? assroom or ln a mathematics classroom. In other words 

inVqSiUtte 0 ^.”^ °* be ^ * he * Xten * l0n “ d "«“*»*»* ° £ 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF ART EDUCATION: A METHODOLOGICAL DEFINITION 

DAVID W. ECKER 

The Ohio State University 



The judgment of a researcher as to which problematical matters in his field a**e 
worth researching does more than set the direction and scope of his intellectual ener- 
gies. His sense of the problematic, when translated into the form of a research pro- 
posal, also reveals a measure of his knowledge of the relevant scholarly and scientific 
literature. 

It is entirely possible for an art educator, for example, to investigate a problem 
which is a genuine problem- -a puzzle--for him but which at the same time is not signif- 
icant to the field of art education. This unhappy situation might arise, of course, if, 
contrary to his own judgment, his problem is judged to be trivial by his professional 
peers; that is, the problem is not funded or otherwise recognized and encouraged 
because they believe its solution would have little effect on conceptions and practices 
in the field. Still another reason for lack of professional support may be the art 
educator's failure to realize that his problem, or a problem very nearly like it or more 
basic to it, has been solved by empirical inquiry or resolved by conceptual analysis. 
Conversely , some matters of fact or value that he assumes to be indisputable may very 
well have been shown to be problematical. In either case one might be prompted to say, 
in the jargon of the graduate school, that he has failed to "survey the literature." 

However, we might go one to ask ourselves some perplexing questions. What is, the 
literature of art education? Just how would a survey of it help to identify significant 
problems in our field? What role should the judgment --the "expertise"— of professional 
peers play in this process? And more basically, what is an adequate conception of 
problem* and how is a problem related to concepts in art education? 

It seems v .o me that these questions are important ones to consider at an interdis- 
ciplinary conference whose purpose is to stimulate participants to attack significant 
problems in the area of curriculum development in art education. These questions are 
of moment because they may lead to answers which in turn may provide some of the guide- 
lines, some specification of necessary conditions for significant research in our field. 
(Certain conditions have already been suggested by Professor Villemain. Besides offer- 
ing us a conception of education in the arts as the cultivation of qualitative intelli- 
gence, he identified some "canons of intelligibility"— so crucial in a field of inquiry 
where several languages are spoken.) I am confident that other participants will also 
have much to say that is relevant to the formulation of snswers to the questions I have 
just raised. I would like, however, to concentrate on the question of what constitutes 
an adequ ate conception of a problem in art education . I expect that if I am able to 
develop a satisfactory answer to this question I will at least have helped to illuminate 
if not to resolve the other questions. 
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X " Problem of Identifying Significant Problem! In Art gdi.r.Hnn 



!” ul f lik ® fc ° be * in with • comparison that I think will illustrate a particular 
difficulty in art education and which will, perhaps, begin to clarifv iom of .l... 

initial questions. On the one hand, we aight note ihat in «ch of the^SaSuS^ di.- 

*? d ,ocial Btience « end in the huaanities there is a collective 

cal a nd that ar f ,ecure *• distinguished froa those that are probleaati- 

cal, and, that therefore, require further research.! In sociology, for instance the 

•ocloioglw 1. generally nn of th. "h«rd" knowledge in hie flSd end hee e grim of 
those ideas relevant to his research problem. 8raBp ot 

In sharp contrast, on the other hand, is a field of inquiry as young as art educa. 
tion-young, if the field is taken in the teras of those who currently call themselves 
art educators. When art educators as a class are compared with sociologists lawyers 
meetheeiologl.'., or even clergymen, 1 think It 1. Sir to eey thet .rflSintS^i. 

nP fc C<,l i* Ct Jk* J*"** jf vh * t i * prohleneticel In their field. And email 
EiSr JSfl* V de “ th “ t * bU,h ' d taowleag* end coherent theory, with each e 

^ di J i ° f ^search and thus with no firm guide-lines for it, a researcher in 
the field understandably has difficulty in identifying significant problems tSt «e the 
problems of art education and not the problems of philosophy, sociology, psychology 
history, criticisa, or art. (I don't mean to imply by this distinction that Messrs* 

Tunin Hairr J * » T *y lo J » Rosenberg or Kaprow could not concern themselves with 
our problems— we have invited them here to do just that.) 

...*??» ?"* plauaible expiation of this difficulty is that art education is not a 
fie!d P thHt‘ 1 a di ; c J pline because there are no significant problems in the 

fun« £ £* reduC !V n principle to # nb -problems in one or mire of the disci- 

Jr:"' B * °* Philosophy, psychology, sociology, and the like. 2 On this view, our task at 
this conference. would be to try to identify these researchable sub-problems with the 

miiht°LiMn*K C i,t8 pre,ent re P re#ent ing these disciplines. Moreover, (the argument 
) * J? awareness of what theories and ideas in these disciplines are con- 
sidered to be problematical would in turn help us to decide what matters are to be taken 

problematical Yn Contrariwiae » th o»e theories and ideas not considered 

problematical in these disciplines we can take as not problematical in our field. 

.mm in n te8 5 5 l iB a i ieged axplanation with actual problems in several discipline to 

eh! 3 KmfJ n J'*. 5 I *. WOUl ? 8UeB u th * t no art aducator present would take as prob- 
lematical the belief that we learn by experience. (As good empiricists we might take 

as problematical various beliefs as to the kinds of art experiences and methods of 

pr ? du ? e nBxinm “ leemingj and we would go on to devise experiments 

in 11 m i n “ d , cont f° 1 «! oupa » and the like.) Some of us, if preased, might refer 
to the historical doctrine of innate ideas or other pre-scientific beliefs as to how we 
learn as examples of mistaken beliefs. They are mistaken, we might argue, because they 
2“M ttnd6 ? in ,® mpi 5 ical ® vidfince aa ia the belief that we leam by experience. 

sunnort ^ Bt * ncei of ■ person learning something as evidence in 

support of this belief. What, then, are we to say in reply to the following argument? 

The belief that we can learn from experience is not certified by data 
given in experience. This belief can be warranted only by principles in 
virtue of which a proposition reporting experience can be evidence of, or 
render probable, other empirically testable propositions not implied by it. 
Therefore, principles sufficient to validate empirical inference must entail 
that experiences are connected, and, consequently, must be formulated in 

mm° r * pre ?^! ppo,e “° dea of conn ection or unity. Such modes of coa- 

in t,». 

argument k (a^outlinedbabove) t6 a^word t of ^auti* r * joinder to Bverett Nelson's 

induction" ha. been aroulld fir aTi^taTSTii* Mif > °‘ called "problem of 

philoaophers of acience.4 Sinmly .tfted th2 \ Uve issue among 

simpiy stated, the problem is: Does the justification of 
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icieiltific conclusions which arc established by inductive methods involve certain meta- 
physical* priori assumptions that constitution of nature? This problem arises when it 
is seen that an argument of the form "He learn by experience because, in fact, we learn 
by experiences I 1 , B 2 , E 3 , . . . E n " is circular; it begs the question. NelMh would 
avoid this circularity by appealing to non-empirical principles; e.g., the "connected- 
ness of experiences. Let me hasten to add that there are other proposed solutions to 
the problems of induction, seemingly equally plausibla, which conclude that the methods 
and findings of scienca nead not be cartified by metaphysical principles. 3 This con- 
tinuing debate accounts for the collective sense among philosophers of science of the 
problematical aspacts of induction. 



Must empirical researchers in art education take their inductive methods as prob- 
lematical? I think not. For the empirical confirmation of beliefs about matters of 
fact naad not involve non-empirical considerations in virtue of the meanings of these 
terms. Even if it does turn out that tha "logical certification" of the principle of 
induction is a non-scientlfic task, then clearly the scientist as scientist need not 
concern himself with it. If he does, he is no longer working as a scientist. On the 
other hand, if it turns out that non-empirical justification is not involved, then 
obviously he need not be concerned as a scientist. A more partisan argument might cite 
the pragmatic maxim of Char las Peirce, a philosopher who was a practicing scientist. He 
went so far as to say that *10 order to ascertain the meaning of an intellectual con- 
ception one should consider what practical consequences might conceivably result by 
necessity from the truth of that conception; and the sum of these consequences will 
constitute the entire meaning of th e conception . "6 To paraphrase and apply Peirce: The 

proposition "He learn by experience" has a factual meaning if and only if assertion and 
denial of the proposition imply a conceptual difference capable of experiential test. 

A problem in metaphysics seemingly concerned with concepts of education- -e.g. , learning 
and experience— does not necessarily make educational propositions involving these con- 
cepts problematical. 



Let us move now to examples of what ic problematic in several of the sciences. 

These examples will seem perhaps a more relevant test of the idea that all researchable 
problems in art education are logically reducible to sub -problems in one or more of the 
established disciplines. Certainly worthy of examination In this regard is the research 
of Desmond Morris as reported in his book. The Biology of Art . 7 Is there an art teacher 
—or parent— idto would not be struck by the amusing similarity between his experiences 
With children and the English soologiat's first attempt to get Congo, a one -and -a -half 
year old chimpansee, to produce his first drawing? 

I held out the pencil. His curiosity led him towards it. Gently I placed 
his fingers around it and rasted the point on the card. Then I let go. As I 
did so, he moved his arm a little and then stopped. He stared at the card. 
Something odd was coming out of the end of the pencil. It was Congo's first 
line. It wandered a short way and then stopped. Mould it happen again? Yes, 
it did, and again, and again. Still staring at the card, Congo began to draw 
line after line and, as I watched, I noticed that he’ was beginning to concen- 
trate the lines in one particular region— a part of the card where there was 
a small ink blot. This meant that, even in this very first scribble, Congo's 
lines were not just random scratchings and ... he carried in him the germ, 
no matter how primitive, of visual patterning, (p. 22) 

Art teachers would also be interested to know that Congo went on to fame and fortune: 
his pointings are now in many private collections (Including Picasso's and Herbert 
Read's) and the London Zoo (his agent) has sold them for sizable*, sums. Moreover, he 
has received much popular attention from art critics and laymen, some of whom have 
compared his work to that of the Abstract Expressionists in order to denigrate Congo or 
the Expressionists or both. 



^ least one art historian has raisad the question as to what new aesthetic! cri- 
teria would be sufficient to sort out the differences. (In the work, that is, not the 
artists !)8 In an attampt to find out, I made up a set of colored slides of Congo's 
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«« d **xed them up with elides of selected contenporary human paintings. X 
SlL? o£ ““f« r 8 r ^ u «tf ttudents not majoring art compare and disc ui. their 

formel aeathetic qualities. Heedless to say, I was trying to get them to see some 

! nc *! S ich W f re ob y iowB t0 ”*» but Uttl « luck. When I finally revealed the 
identity of the artists the reactions I got ranged from indignation and suppressed anger 
to such worldly-wise expressions as "I knew all along that monkeys could do ondera art." 

did . C ?? 8 ° J r ; du f e « t? ***** 811 * VorriB did conduct an experimental "study of 
th * b *J* vior of the great apes and its relationship to human art" (the 

mawii ?°? k) iu ?£* t0 • ,t8bli,h 8 of biological principles of picture- 

making. Morris claims that there appear to be only six principles which apply to 

picture -making as a whole and cover everything and everyone from Leonardo to Congo." 

Tb * y ar *; Self -rewarding Activation, Compositional Control, Calligraphic Different!- 
atlon, Thematic Variation, Optimum Heterogeneity, and Universal Imagery. Specifically 
monkeys more frequently will choose cards with regular, rhythmic patterns that those * * 
with irregular ones; they will organize their pencil marks and lines, into distinct 
shapes which over a period of time will show a slow process of pictorial growth; they 
can produce successive variations on a theme, e.g. e fail (apllt fan, centrally Spotted 
c J r ][* d f * n » reversed fan, etc.); they show a distinct sense of when their drawings 
and paintings are aesthetically complete— they stop work. They will do all of them* 
things without extrinsic rewards. It seams to me, on the basis of the visual, analyt- 
ical and statistical evidence, that Congo and the thirty-two other Infra-human primates 
have produced drawings and paintings that can be described as art. 

4 ji 4 il *? W ill wiU °®5 ur to the art « d «cator that a conception of art basic enough to 
indicate those aesthetic qualities that the drawings and paintings of apes, children 
end professional artists have in common may also help to distinguish their aesthetic 
differences. 7 It is precisely the aesthetic differences that would interest the art 
teacher because they ere what culture-and, more specifically, the hi.tory and teaching 

°fiJ rt ’i h !!y?* produCed ' A biolo 8 iBt » in contrast (> must try to neutralize of adjust for 
cultural differences in his subjects. Morris, for example, assures us that "In all 
cases the animals received no assistance or guidance from the experimenters, except for 
the prevision of and . . . familiarization with the drawing and painting equipment." 
ip. 141.) Morris does make some fascinating comparisons between non-human (unlearned and 
spontaneous art and the art of modsrn masters such as Klee, Miro and Dubuffet as well 
as the child art studies by Rhoda Kellogg. After all, his goal is to understand human 
11 i 1 ? 8 IcarphenojMnon. But if Morris sees the aesthetics of Leonardo anTcSS’go 
as biologically linked, the art educator will surely see their aesthetics as separated 
by the enormous gulf that culture and evolution have created. The educational research- 
er wants to know (among other things) what methods of instruction will increase this 

guif, as it were. It would seem that biological research and problems leave off where 
the art educator must begin. 

. * £ tb * 8 view of the Biology of Art suggests that it is not substantively a part of 

art education research, it may be argued that the problem., concepts and research of 
psychology are. But to talk about psychology as if it were a unified, clearly definable 

WO V ld like to conolder the research of Dale B. Harris 
wt presented in his book, Children 't Drawings as Measures of Intellectual Maturity . 10 

Harris's very substantial contribution to the field of psychological test and 
measurement, and, in particular, to the existing teats for general intelligence or 

DrS^M^TW 1 * *” ch£ldren » 18 h * 8 revision and extension of the non-verbal Goodenough 

A i* 8 by *P roduc J» he b8# 8l *° given art educators the moat comprehen- 
® “ d eeelyaia of the literature of children's drawings of which 1L am aware. 

^ l ; t ; £ 5°“ tbis that "The literature on children'; drawing, .how. quUe 

il ! i I hi “etjjre and content of such drawings are dependent primarily upon intel- 
^ih* 1 ^ P ‘ 68) Ke P° int8 out » however, that attempts to claaaify 

! nB ! ^ r8 very crude until the work of Florence Goodenough. Her approach 
differed from previous investigators in the following respects: 
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(1) No arbitrary decisions were made as to what constitutes intellectual merit 
in a drawing. (2) A double criterion for judging mental development— chrono- 
logical age and school grade— was used as a basis for determining the validity 
of the test. Mid for establishing norms. Supplementary criteria were used 
when available. (3) Every effort was made to eliminate tSie subjective elements 
in judgments; each characteristic was defined as objectively as possible. 

(4) Artistic standards were entirely disregarded. (5) Standard subject matter 
and directions for drawing were chosen; but to allow as much freedom as 
possible in the working out of the task, no further specifications were made 
as to how the drawings should be done. (p. 68) 

The task, of course, was to draw a man, and the 1926 edition of the test consisted of 
fifty-one points, each point to be scored for a specified body part or relationship of 
parts in the child's drawing. Harris extended the test to cover the adolescent years 
and validated seventy-three items as points on his new scale. He also paralleled this 
achievement with a Dr aw-a -Woman Scale of seventy-one points. Both tests were standard- 
ized on 2,975 children, representative of the occupational and geographical distribution 
of the United States. Harris also constructed and standardized a "Quality Scales," 
again, to evaluate, not artistic skill, but intellectual maturity as evidenced by pro- 
portion and inclusion and accuracy of detail. This scale is offered as an alternative 
wholistic method of scoring individual figure drawings, which is quicker but less 
accurate. He also obtained a drawing of the self from all the children in his study and 
produced a Guide for Analysis of Self Drawing, which is as yet untested empirically. 

Thus Harris was not professionally concerned with the aesthetic quality of children's 
drawings as evidence of artistic competence but rather with the content of these draw- 
ings as evidence of intellectual maturity. 

Furthermore, it would appear from a survey of the literature that children's draw- 
ings may validly, serve as evidence for hypotheses in a number of disciplines besides 
biology and psychology, e.g. , psycho-analysis, sociology and anthropology. But, counter 
to those who would reduce the problems of art education to one or more of these disci- 
plines, I shall advance and try to defend the idea that the problems attending the under- 
standing and cultivation of aesthetic qualities in drawings and other art forms are— as 
perhaps no other problems are— the unique concern of the researcher in art education. 

In doing so, 1 shall not attempt to set arbitrary boundaries for the field; but rather 
1 shall attempt to indicate what I take to be a legitimate focus and distinguishing 
features of art education research. 

II. Various Meanings of 'Problem* and a Distinction Between Two Kinds of Problems 

Thus far X have talked about the problems of research as though the nature of 
researchable problems were widely understood and agreed upon. Yet researchers them- 
selves are not always clear about what they mean when they employ the word. On the 
contrary, I believe that there is enough confusion to war rax." some attention to the 
various ways in which the word 'problem* is used— how it is used in ordinary language , 
in the specialized shoptalk of artists, and in my own theory of art. 

Is there a problem with 'problem?' Yes and no. Native speaker* have no trouble 
with the word in ordinary usage; it means more or less what the dictionary says it 
does: "A question proposed for solution; hence, a perplexing question, situation, or 

person. The trouble comes when the word 'problem* appears outside of the context of 
ordinary language, especially in contexts where it is pressed into quasi- theoretical 
service. Consider some uses of 'problem* in current discourse. 

The grandest use of 'problem* may be found in pronouncement* that begin: "The 

problem of our age is. . . "The eternal problems of mankind are.. . . ." "The problem of 
existence is. . . ," " Ihe problem of meaning is. . . ," and so forth. The definite 
article 'the' tends to separate. whatever 'problem' can mean in these phrases from human 
connections. Thus Platonically disembodied, one imagines that problems somehow exist 
whether ordinary people are aware of them or not. Traditionally, metaphysicians have 
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fancied thamsalves especially favored in their ability to deal with such questions. 

( Meeds and wants' are often hypostatised by educators in this manner; e.g. in the 
slogan, Ha must meet the needs of children.") In contrast, the indefinite article 'a,' 
as in 'A problam to be dealt with is. . suggests a more modest cl^im. It lollies 
that there are several or many problems, but "Here is one problem. . ." But, then, one 
is prompted further to ask for more specific adjectives: "Whose problem? Do you mean 
your problem, his problem or their problem? Is it a problem you think I ought to have 
or a problem you would like to have?" Questions of this nature suggest that for the 
sake of clarity possession should be indicated in educational talk about problems. 
Witness the confusion resulting from talk about "the problem-chi Id," or even "the child 
with problems." Is it the child who has, say, a problem about how to lose his hostility 
or agressivaness, or is it his teacher and parents who have this problem? It may be 
that quite different approaches are called for in dealing with problems once it is clear 
who has them, or wants them, or doesn't want them. 

Still another theoretical confusion may be noted on this issue of possession. 
Ordinarily- we say, "Little Mary has emoticnal problems," or even "Mary has psychological 
problems." More critically we might better say "Psychologists have psychological 
problems;" that is theoretical problems which are in the province of psychology. And 
one of these problems may concern the emotions of Mary. Other examples of what may be 
labelled misplaced abstractions are the following: John has economic problems (because 

at the moment he hasn't the price of admission to the movies); Sally has aesthetic 
problems (over the arrangement of her living room furniture) ; Fred has physiological 
problems (because he is too light for the varsity football team). It is apparent that 
these are not the problems that economists, aestheticians , and physiologists have— at 
least during working hours. 

There is a further use of 'problem' which raises soma special difficulties. This 
use may be illustrated by the following examples: The psychoanalyst uncovered the 

patient s deep-seated problems of guilt; Introspection revealed to Bill that his 
problem was one of social adjustment; The subconscious problem of modem society is 
anxiety. People commonly talk this way, at least since Freud; but we also find some 
fetors saying Xet s discover what our real teaching problems are." One difficulty 
with this usage is that it seems to imply that a person can have problems of vhich he 
is unaware. Mow it may be that a person after therapy may agree to, or choose to accept, 
the psychoanalyst s statement of a problem as his own. But then, it is possible that 
he may also reject it, >r, after changing psychoanalysts, he may accept a contradictory 
statement as his problem. What is the empirical status of "his problem" prior to the 
patient s choice? How are competing statements to be scientifically resolved? How does 
one check? The answers to be found in the literature, while imaginative, are methodol- 
ogically unsatisfactory. 12 

But to follow an earlier thought, suppose it were true that talk about having 
problems of which one is unaware is theoretical nonsense. (This conclusion would, of 
course, demand much more analysis than the cursory examination of comson sense usage 
above.) Is it possible that one can be aware of certain problems yet not know what they 
are? An affirmative answer might seem paradoxical since the words 'aware* and 'know' 
are sometimes used synonymously; e.g., in the statements "I am aware that It is red" and 
1 know that it is red." Still, I think there is a kind of problem of which one might 
truthfully say: 'I am aware of my problem, yet I don't know what it is because it can't 
be defined or put into words. I can only refer to it or point it out." Consider, fifst 
the various sorts of problems which can be stated: ' 

1. Should I take a pleasure trip or paint the house during my vacation? 

2. A farmer gets 32 bushels of com per acre from 45 ac es. What is his crop worth 
at $1.40 a bushel? 

3. How does one prove that there must be at least one less distributed term in the 
conclusion of a valid syllogism than in the two premises? 

4. What are the respective degrees of learning resulting from "depth" and "breadth" 
methods of art instruction? 
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toottwr W«.ntly dlff.r.nt kind of probl.n 1, Involv.d In the following .xmpl..: 
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’Jry this problem,” says the child as he offer you his Chinese nuesi. 
j£“ heli> yOU With •' * - •»*»-• « b. w5*srs^«. for . 

McJio^of ,xc1 * 1 " th * P* lnt ‘ r “ h * point, to «n unr.«lv.d 

3~&Ti2y? s-.t =£ raters; - - — * 

lltZ w»iiMd*to U ii^”rK * ftCr * ■•tisfactory solution has been achieved, we would 

in^he^rst^kind^f^roble^^^Hg.^^Po^ Jn^thlFiliMt^^ 

cognitive status»a fact, proposition, or demonstration in words or numbers" while in 

S£ti. £££“' doe * lt> or Me *>« «*“■> 

■riJm 11 "' the * rti *. rlc P“«55 .IMOplifi.. thl. kind of probl.o-Mlvino 1„.t .. th. 
•eUntific proc... mnpllfl.. th. flr.t kind. To r«»lv. «. .reLtirorobl.. f. fi 
achieve a sought quality, a da sired aesthetic consequence of certain maninuletiona • t-n 
isltlon ir*l«? tl * 1C proH “ 1 * “ ooMovo tasonledg., an Mpirlc.lly certified general- 

When artists do discuss the work at hand--when they encase in shoo talk— 

JrSS*th“"f., t ?M* hi * hl 3: * -Jor COOC.L, *S.cl^Uy L S r.^J tl«. 

Jur^f 1 * nd „“ h *, t thep «• •‘‘••Pting to .chl.v. ^h UU* 

r f«H ^.uutiCi^ ir^ a M’ssJsri»ir 

lC.th.rln. Z£ < "“ Utle * ° f th “ r "" «*“ pU ’ ‘“'» plp “ * 

What do I mean by "aesthetic?" 1*11 give you an example. Take a line Now 
a line can have millions of variations- -thin, thick, short, long sinuous 
staccato; but heretofore a line always represented something else. Today ’it 

2*1 i 1 ?! 21 1 2 rtf i * nd ^ +* I —» by the ...thitlc 

The same is true of color— color as an expressive force in itself as a 

* n both Kandinsky and Klee were among the first ’to realise 

this. In my work I have further tried to clarify the same idea. .f? 

«f.r«d*M ’ thI"r.«ilM M ^ 1 oth#r “**•»■ h.y.. In r.cord«d conv.r..tlon., 

.t.t^nt^ i^yoS: “ d T<> glV * °" ly *° flr,t * 

There are numerous problems that beset the artist in his work. Consciously 

?* ly **?? * rti,t trie * to “lve them. Lately I have come to the 
stage where I actually take a problem and try to solve it. For instance I 
was interested in painting a dark object within the dark. In order to carry 



thi» out successfully it nay take me several years. Onca accomplished to my 
•atiaf action, however ,. it be cones an integral part of a te, enabling na to go 
on to another problem . 19 

And Josef Albers waa quoted as saying about hit work: 

I've always worked in periods during which I've concentrated on certain 
basic problens. lb nr/ surprise, these periods grow longer. Jhe reason for 
this, I believe, is that in my experience any fom demands multiple parform- 
ance. I don't think we ever find ths solution for form-articulation. For 
** there is no end to this. For instance, I've worked for years on end with 
the series called Homage to the Square- -and I'm still working on it as in- 
tently as over . 16 

/Some attention to the shoptalk of artists as well as to how they work indicates that the 
procedures of artists arp not basically scientific or even linguistic but, rather, are 
qualitative; and their problems are not theoretical but qualitative in nature. 

Elsewhere, I have attempted to describe these qualitative problems and the method 
of their solution in methodological terms. (This distinction between "method" and 
methodology" is an important one and should not be slurred over. Justus Buchler says 
in his book. The Concept of Method , "in the broadest sense 'methodological* questions 
are those dealing with methods as their subject matter, questions pertaining to the 
origin, scope, nature, and relative value of methods."*^) I shall mention here only 
three of the concepts. They. are a presented relationship, pervasive quality or control, 
and, finally, total quality . 18 Roughly speaking, these concepts correspond to the 
beginning, middle, and end of art considered as a process. 

Consider the artist's practice. He begins with a something— not a nothing. He 
begins with materials that permit him to generate a qualitative problem, not to be con- 
fused with a theoretical problem which is understood or mediated in theoretical symbols. 
The artist's materials are qualities such as those mentioned— color, line, texture, 
tone, shape. 

Out of these component qualities there develop, hopefully, new structural qualita- 
tive relationships. Some are there already to be perceived, while others may only be 
imagined by relating a stroke as yet unmade to those the artist has already seen. Hi a 
qualitative problem is to so manipulate presented qualitative relationships that further 
qualities are secured. — 



The results of this phase of painterly creation is to establish a new presentational 
context arising in the awareness of a new pervasive quality. Historically, such quali- 
ties have given a name to new styles or manners of painting, for example, the progression 
from impressionism, postimpressionism, cubism, and more recently, abstract expressionism 
and pop and op art. 



* . ; :V 

Pervasive quality in its turn acts to prescribe further qualitative orderings with- 
out precluding experimental deviation which on occasion has led to dramatic changes in 
the predominant style of an epoch. Whether the artist experiments to change styles or 
merely makes more explicit the pervasive quality with which he is working, ultimately 
he aims at achieving a single cohesive quality, an aesthetic unity which I have called 
total quality. J First an end-in-view; finally a total quality as an end viewed. It 
is now there for all who can comprehend his ordering. ^ 



... * r ^i*t * n8 the scientist have much in common. As Dewey has noted' they are 

both experimenters, exhibiting high orders of intelligence in their work. Yet my argu- 
ment turns on the central fact that their materials, methods, problems, iuid soluJioM 
are strikingly different. It is true that art objects and processes can be used as data 

«eI UP Md leai^?ii° f "^wpojogical , psychological or biological hypoth- 

lately so for the purposes of these sciences. But it should also be 
obvious that when art is viewed as scientific data or evidence, it is not being viewed 
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«s the qualitative process or object that concerns teachers of art Tb imt it n +u~ 
»rd., art in tha aervic. of aciantific inquiry i. .« “"liSLiS^ 

but rathar » either atinulu. and raapon.a, .. . atatu. .y»bol,,,» “onomi^lndex ^ 

linio TTfS* r * preMed drives > *■ « n historical document or in some other wav* 
mployed to further the cognitive ends of a particular theoretical discipline. 

P®* i* prompted to ask. at this point, what are the sianifican* relaHnntMna if 

" d Brtl,tlc »«“« rvlttionship 

is wnat may be called the technical one. It may be useful, for example for a oainter 

to mdirlt^rSe T f°T U f ° r * 8l ** e h ® iB U8it * 8 in hia wrk ;^ « student P may need 
wecifl c J* n,ic * l pr °P ertieB «f acrylic paint in order to achieve certain* 

J 1 -® hi » work. Overt reasoning about technical problems such as these 
miShfr of*** th * .f ollowi " 8 form: " If this medium contains too much daraar varnish, it 

A c 8ive * ® hiny ®Jj rf ace to the canvas; I could add more turpentine to see what the 
effect would be. . ."or, "If you soak 2 and 1/2 ounces of rabbit-skin glue in 26 fluid 
ounce, of water overnights then heat until the glue fa dlsaolved. Indaof or th 

•a.. ki 5 d .° f relationship 1» "Ote general. For example, the sculptor's knowl- 

dge of the New York art market, information as to who the judges will be for a big art 
w in which he plans to exhibit, the special requirement that his sculpture be 

Zu^ll t0 i a °°A ia8tallation » ***** his patron wants or what his instructor 
believes is good art— in short, what commercial, social, political, and economic factors 
he will consider— certainly may affect the selection of his sculptural problem and its 
L I M \/ e ^r led8 V £ a88 °tted facts, values, contracts, rules, and ?or^as 

mfntfl U r CtiV ^ t0 4 the ?“? at hand * And while technical information may act in an instru- 
twlL ln painting or sculpting, and may therefore be considered a phase of 

these qualitative processes, this information itself does not appear as a part of the 
process or of the solution. parc or cne 

111 * |H^l^^veJProblems of Artist and Teacher as a Distinctive Focus for Art Education 

n rohiom W «j5f * he a *5 istic P^cess as methodologically conceived is essentially qualitative 
mlaia L 8 W 4 6 contr ? lled Procedure of instituting qualitative relationships as 

means to the achievement of a qualitative total or end— then what possible role can the 

IZ a !i^? l VVr l , llt f tC thiS pt0CeSS? Ihat 18 » bay. what Sole can Sa play apart 
tachaical tips and mar keting advice to the young art student (and impov- 
toowiedgey teacher) > or apart from reducing art to, say, psychological or sociological 5 ' 

- The answer I should like to develop in the time remaining might well begin with 
the plea that art educators see their distinctive role in research both more narrowly 
and, in another sense, more broadly than heretofore. They should see their role more 
narrow y ecause research in art education has tended to dissipate its energy on a great 
variety of problems in piecemeal fashion with correspondingly weak results. Typically 
variables thought to be somehow relevant to artistic production are selected from the. 
literature of one or more of the social sciences or apparently on the dictates of common 
sense. Some currently popular variables are age, social class, room size, scores on 
standardized psychological tests, and scores assigned student art work by experts. 
Correlations aye then run between two or more of these variables and the "art” variable 
as measured in existing or experimental situations. If high coefficients of correlation 

the * a !! e 8a f d fc ? be 8ignificant i statistically speaking. Yet while these data 
ate often of educational interest they are usually not theoretically significant. For 
evaaia the lon 8 tun empirical inquiry not grounded in a theoretical framework is 
unlikely to make a significant contribution to the psychology or sociology of art 
ven when current modes of inquiry in art education become theoretically significant 
and educationally useful, they will at best indicate the necessary conditions for art 

foc^oi'resJ^h 7r> r ?? a t5 negle ? ted » 1 believe, is precisely what would provide the 
this I 1 our field , not its quantitative but its qualitative dimension. By 

in*Bhor^*the h roethodology 0 o£ a art P education°paper? lla * itatiVe «— “ d “ d »‘ 
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In another sense, however, it is possible for art educators to see this research 
role more broadly since qualitative problems are not limited to the studio o^o Se 
room °f the public ..tool, While the ..-celled fin. ere. do pcovidTu. £t“»« 
of the flneet exmple. of qu.llt.tlve ordering end echlevenent, qu.llc.tlue problen. mey 
4 m be fbiud and chosen in interpersonal relations and in the larger social units of 
school? 7 coranunit y» ” wel1 88 in all teaching-learning situations in and out of 

This broader conception of what qualitative matters are appropriate for art educa- 

m^?<M 8earCh |. th ? 8 r f ve f ls & n6W r °l e for those arts involving humans as component 
qualities— not of paintings or sculpture but of situations. I am referring to public 
speaking, the dance and especially drama: arts which depend upon the qualitative 

«iih »n n ! i? 8 8 per !2 rm f r i8 al > le to establish With other performers and, of course, 
t an audience. If the plastic arts offer paradigms to the student of art, the 

al^teachers 8 '*** Wel1 ° ffer paradi8ms of Performance to the teacher of art, and indeed 

I believe the qualitative problems, methods, and solutions of the professional 
actor for instance, would, if systematically studied by art educators, expand the 
present conception of teaching and of teacher training to include some of the very same 

TZ if a f P ® Ct ! 5 hat are to be found in *ama. The qualitative dimension of good 
teaching may indeed by characterized as a series of events or situations created by the 

Some h frL a I!? 8tudeat8 ’ which have dramatic unity and interest for teacher and students. 
Some teaching problems are undoubtedly problems of control, choice, and sequence of 

oJw 1 ? n8 ’ Wh 4 lle a11 teaching problems are located in some particular situations or 
°* b ®5 a * any 8^ ven that is, in a qualitatively unique situation. And successful 

teaching depends, at least in part s on varying degrees of control in that situation. 

qt-fonn!! 6 ’ tb f cla8Sro ° m considered as theater would prompt the researcher to focus his 
^ th Pervasive quality of teaching-learning situations in the classroom as 
drii-M thS quali Jf tive elements of voice, gesture, action of the participants as 
dr amatic gg rsonae . The pervasive qualities of attentiveness, unrest, permissiveness 

haS 01 ™^ ’ ! nt \ U8ia8m * 4 Sp ° ntaneity ’ boisterousness, boredom-even love, anger’ and 

hate--m a y be seen to characterize some classroom situations, even by a glance through 

fri. And as ? upervi f >r8 and principals know only too well, the lead actor estab- 
But th!nfLoun a he“l2^e S? 1 " “ u “ £oldlng cUsero ™ dr “"“ 18 teacher. 



ectlufm/^MU “ re T” if*" 1 £ir,t su «8asted the analogy between their 

till g ,5 J 1 ? 8 8r ° up ° f 8 tudent - teachers under my supervision this past 

* 8b °“ ld their students^ always be the audience during a presentation? Could not 

In be a ^° rS 88 WeU? £ ^d ^ write8 the 8cri P t for classroom performances? 
diffWn??* im** the pu ?° 8e8 of actin 8 and teaching similar? In what ways are they 
?f a 8 5 ar . ted ? ut as a ca8ual discussion in our seminar on campus soon led 

and i‘ 8Ca 1 q 4 Uiry - J he princi P les of rhetoric, various theories of drama, 

criteria for evaluating public speaking and the performing arts were sought out. 

Consider this remarkably apt passage from The Art of Acting .21 by John Dolman, Jr.: 



If the young actor does not have a naturally accurate sense of timing 

as most do not— there is only one thing for him to do. That is to train it 
by experiment. Taking each comedy line or situation as a special study he 
must try it out with every conceivable variation of tempo. He must try ’it 
fast, and try it slow; try it with slow start and rapid finish, and with the 
reverse; try it without pauses, and with; try pausing just before the main 
point, and just after it. If he can arrange to record his experiments and 
play them back for study, so much the better; but he must not be trapped 
into the common error of listening only to his own words and inflections, 
and not to his meanings . In other words, he must not get so interested in 
the mechanics of expression as to forget that they are only the means, not 
t e beginning and not the end. Important aa timing is, he must realize 
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that it cannot be completely isolated, even for study, but must be considered 
in its relation to all other elements of expression— pitch, force, t imb re, 
and so on. And he must understand that the problem of timing is a problem in 
the coordination of voice, gesture, facial expression, pantomimic action, 
movement, and every other conceivable element of expression; it is not a 
problem in vocal expression alone. 



Following up this advice and ideas from other sources, my students began to record on 
tape the lessons they taught in order to study the playback. Invariably, their reaction 
to the first playback was one of shock* initially over the uncertain quality of their 
teaching voice now revealed to them for the first time, but gradually a more profound 
shock over their inattentiveness to the moods expressed in the student's voice as well 
as to the emotive import of student discussions. Questions were "mis-read" and the 
answers given were incorrect or inappropriate to the situation. 

On the basis of these reflections and my observations of their teaching, we began 
to revise our notions of what lesson plans might include and more basically what should 
be planned and what should emerge in the situation. We also compared tapes and my notes 
made at intervals of time in order to check on specific improvement in qualitative 
control. We attempted to exploit the basic analogy between teaching and acting so as 
to discover other ways of freshly viewing the act of teaching, to break down stereotyped 
notions of What teaching is. We tried to imagine vjhftt classroom situations and elements 
were analogous to the following; theatre-in-the-round, the living premise, voice pro- 
jection, cues, denouement, empathy, catharsis, dialogue, stage lighting and sets, 
theatre of the absurd, tragedy, happenings. 

It should be mentioned that initially all of us 1 assumed there would be a great 
number of differences between acting and teaching as well as similarities. By the end 
of the quarter, however, some of us began to suspect that there might not be any signif- 
icant differences. However, the strongest argument against the analogy was presented 
by one of my students. She reasoned that teachers who considered theraselveo actors were 
not being sincere, that to play a role with students was dishonest. To be oneself was 
the only way of being an effective teacher. Others argued that "being themselves" in 
their first attempts at teaching was certainly not a@ effective with students as in 
later attempts, after they had developed some acting skills and understanding of their 
roles as teachers. This particular discussion led us to consider such anthropological 
and philosophic questions as whether man has an essential nature or whether, to the 
contrary, different men in fact learn to play different kinds of roles in their respec- 
tive societies, one of which might be the role of an effective public school art teacher 
in a democracy. On this latter view, the notion of personal integrity might be seen to 
refer in part to a consistent or pervasive quality an individual is able to maintain in 
his various social roles. In any event, we all agreed that comparisons between tele- 
vised or filmed recordings of their teaching and recordings of model performances by 
master teachers and actors would have been useful. And ws would readily imagine the 
value of a full-blown teacher -training program which included the theory and practice 
of teaching as qualitative problem solving. 

By referring to the inquiries of these student-teachers into their own practices 
I have tried to suggest what methodological research might concern itself with in art 
education. In light of their inquiries, let me now expand my initial account of the 
artistic process so as to include teaching and the dramatic arts as well as the plastic 
arts in its purview. A qualitative problem is achieved when present and possible 
qualitative relationships are taken as means, or ways of proceeding, toward an end-in- 
view, a total quality. The total quality sought may be; (1) an object such as a 
painting or piece of sculpture, where the component qualities are colors, textures, 
planes or shapes; or (2) a situation or sequence of situations such as found in the 
classroom or theater, where the qualities of the human voice, gesture and movement are 
added to the qualities of objects. 



Left undeveloped yet implicit in the foregoing analysis of teaching as qualitative 
problem solving is a conception of those problems capable of being dealt with in 
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language . These I have called linguistic or theoretical problems, modeled somewhat on 
Dewey a conception of problem solving as scientific inquiry. 22 The two kinds of 
problems are logically distinct, as we have seen. But * Suld like now to suggest how 

teaching-learnin^prote.:!?' 0 '*'* 0 "* 1 " ay “ 1 “ out of 01 *• i» the 

A major qualitative problem of an art teacher is that of determining the desired 
Hirif«on2? a i ^ in hiS cla88roo^, situation in order to reconstruct the present one 
Sr - ho 1 appea f aUce > Poi se and gestures and those of his students arerelevant here 

^eLM e ?Li See L° r ri ntend i.? im8elf and his 8tudents as components, he begins to forge a * 
pedagogical situation. This situation is distinctive to art teaching when the oe'vaaive 

leamiL 1 ^ 8 ^!^ 6 ^ 111 8UPP ° rt a J d 38 3 means of facilitating student learning in art: 

own ait?w?k P ! CU Pt 88 Wel ! 88 learning t0 understand and appreciate his 

own art work, the work of contemporary artists, or the art of the Western World. 

' and nSifJi”*.? 1118 8i *;“ ation '5b e teacher provides students with a sequence of theoretical 
ti «St, P ! 0bl ^ m8, Theoretical problems are presented in the form of such 

hv n ! ?“I makes 8 paintin 8 good?" "Why is one piece of sculpture considered 
y critics to be better than another?" "Can anyone learn to be an artist?" aid "Why is 
Cezanne called the father of modern art?" To repeat: the chief feature of these * 

fl«a b *n mS 18 ff they ar ® stated in words, whether in an ambiguous or preeise manner 

to d brfound e in 1S 6 ? >eCt ?l in IT >rdS ; The ° ther kind of problem > as we heve note i, is ’not 
to be f° uad ^ words, although qualitative problems are referred to in the shoptalk of 

nJllVt aaba strives to achieve, say, an expressionist or hard-edge style of 
painting. His work— his canvas— exhibits his problem. Talk may be about "lack of 

thforoblpma" recedin f a " d dancing colors," "intersecting shapes," and so on; L 
S!« p a f e ® 88Gntia lly non-linguistic. An essential part of the teacher's job 

Droblama w SClC ^’ enc ° urage > re-direct, or suppress from among a variety of possible 
problems before the student. This characteristic feature distinguishes reaching ^ a 

?« r ?nf Ve affair, both with respect to the kinds of problems and^heir specificity I It 
Is interesting to note that even if the teacher chose not to give the students his 

W ° U J^ r6m u in an ethical choice among alternatives. More generally we might 
say that to provide others with qualitative problems is (1) to present? locate 7 or 8 

teachers?* Uties, and (2) to institute choice, whether for art students or art’student- 

RfndJSr We °T e x t0 the /^ esti °u as to who is competent to decide what problems the 

ents are to have. Apparently, we have assumed in this country that the question of 

r^/ S --° r 0Ught “ *>e-wlthln the art teacher '"pr^eseilnai ^eteL 
df f “" ea cc^etenca? X think a plausible a. suer is: a personal history 

a o ; „ C r i£ . UlI> °j the th “ tetlcal and qualitative problems under consideration^ 

taUve relation^^^Lr f pointing out to others quail- 
tta art ciiMe ? ““P 1 *- ln f he ““ o£ «‘= Problems of the art student it is 

Jko i hi8t ® ria n, painter, sculpto?;, architect and others while in the case of 

??« n «r bl r s ° f ,r aching iB 8ea80nal teachers, art supervisors and also profes- 

hJldiJfthf 8 *onf eCt ° r8 and P laywri 8 hts * < Here is precisely the advantage I see in 
8 conference: to draT/ upon che specific competencies of these specialists 

in ord^r to help art educators see their respective problems more clearly.) 

4 _ u < ? 1 ^!i < J e8p ^ CtiV j roles are di8tinc t, however. The mark of a professional artist 

and critic i b?if?im a r d 8U8ta i ned preoGCU P ation with qualitative problems. The historian 
and critic have their own theoretical and critical problems with there total and some- 
times nev? pervasive qualities the artist manages to create. The art educator is 
distinguished from the artist, historian and critic primarily in that his objective is 

“rfHu?u n ind^u t i e in b ti lty JV nit - a “ co«rola, alteJnatrie“™«i 

« f 1 akill8 » and -o equip them with ranges of understandings permitting critical 
evaluation and choice. Those research problems he undertakes are significant or insig- 
nificant in relation to this objective. secant or msig 

reaea^hfrT^ tht ' educat01 ‘ ha8 both theoretical and qualitative problem.; and ac 
researcher he has as at least one of his central tasks that of helping art teachers to 
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8 *5 ^ P ro * :es8 * ona l problems and to structure and justify their art curriculum 

Philosophical, psychological, and ^sociological considerations enter in here as well* and 
it is to scholars and researchers in these areas that the art educator should turn * 

S U thp*f? e i? 1:0b i e ? 8 ° f arteduc3tion > a® methodologically viewed, are at once unique 
to the field and in need of assistance from related fields. The extent to which these 
pr ° be " 8 “ e successfully researched will be the exteut to which the .e.theSc fo™'!! 
educatifn? “* e,toWlshed ss a cowmen core built for the field of art 
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£l*fh -hi 1^4 qua 1 1 J tativ ® relatedness. » (my italics) I also make clear that 
both .he pervasive quality and total quality (or "goal") may be changed at any 
moment. See Monroe C, Beardsley, "On the Creation of Art.'^The Journal of 7 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism. XXIII, 3(Spring 1965), pp. 291^04: 

art ® dacatioa i8 > of course , attending to the qualitative dimensio, 

Burkhart »Stra^ U ? efUl ^ t 2 ® rt teacher * See Kenneth R. Beittel and Robert C. 
Burkhart, Strategies of Spontaneous, Divergent, and Academic Students, 1 ' Studies 

-Condi t inn * V ? 1 * c*i? 0 » l, (Pall » 3963 >» PP* 20-29; Robert C. Burkhart^ 
lSS5 ™ n Self -Reflective Lea ™ iu 8 in Art," School Arts . (October 

Arts (May 1964)’ A Paradi 8 n: f °r Teaching the Visual Arts," School 



21. John Dolman, Jr., The Art of Actinc. 
1949, p. 127. "" 



t 

New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 



Since Dewey wrote How We Think (1910) and L ogic: The Theory of Inquiry (1938) 

outstanding works on problem solving have been Max Wertheimer’s Productive Think- 
iSS. ( 19 45) and Karl Duncker's On Problem Solving (1945). There are many recent 
studies, but to name just two: Norman H. Mackworth, "Originality," in American 

p f ^ble 10 ^ 1 ?^ V01 * A°r N °* l * Jan “ ar y 1965 i and Jacob Getzels, "Creative Thinking, 
Problem-Solving, and Instruction," Th eories of I nstruction and Learning N*M«n a T 

Society for the Study of Education, 63rd Yearbook, PaTt I, Chicago, University of 
unicago Press, 1964. 

For some of the main underlying themes of the present paper, I am, of course 
indebted to Dewey, especially for his essay "Qualitative Thought." Nathaniel C. 
Champ 1 in and Francis T. Villemain have provided me with specific criticism and 
general inspiration for the ideas presented here. See "John Dewey Centennial: A 

j?® 1 !! 1 Section » Saturday Review (November 21, 1959), pp. 16-26, which they co- 
edited. * 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MR. ECKER: 

^^ence: Referring to some statements in your paper, I hope that you don't mean to sug- 
g t that teaching art can take place without consideration of such variables as socio- 
economic class , and so forth -- that it happens as it were in a vacuum. 

Mr. Eekcr; Well; teachers never heard of variables. Researchers talk about variables, 
DUt it seems to me teachers by and large are singularly uninformed about the results of re- 
search in these disciplines; and it is obvious that they are able to teach. So, it is not a 
necessary condition for teaching that they read or understand research. But it is obviously 
» c 9*? dltlon for teaching that the teacher be breathing, for example. The nroof 
is: stop breathing and you can't teach. Of course, you could say that the existence of the 
planetary system is a necessary condition for human survival, which is necessary to 
breathe, which is necessary to teach. On the other hand, I think that the social sciences 
can indicate some less obvious but equally significant conditions which are necessary for 

fr C ^ 88fUl ?5L'y in that sense >' ou are right to insist upon the value of research for 

«^ Ch - ♦ < ^j 8t ° f research is conducted within a theoretical framework which has 

^r rtU wM f . yield l ng entif f c knowledge about, say, how learning is related to social 
ciass. Within such a theoretical framework findings can be interpreted precisely. Outside 
such a framework findings are either common- sensical or nonsensical. In my paper I was 
not trying to reduce Research in art education to methodological research. I was arguing 

and" i^hpr p^° Uldn th ®. 2* alitat j V6 dimension or reduce it to a quantitative dimension 

and thereby overlook the possibility of an aesthetic foundation for education. 

Audience: In other words, you are not making it an either /or situation. 

Mr. Ecker: No, I am not. I conclude my paper by saying that these problems i have 

ar w °i? Dn ® har ? d ’ uni * ue to art education, and that is what I meant by the "broad 
8 ” 8 ® * .. e ha ^ e to broad en our conception of our subject matter to include all pedagogi- 
cal situations where qualitative ordering is going on. On the other hand, I spoke of a 8 
narrower sense o* our subject matter in terms of a more unified discipline of inquiry. 

ou * res ®f rcl \ seems to be spread over such a wide range of disciplines that the 
field has a hard time integrating such diverse findings -- especially the art teacher Be- 

in art °* materia1 ’ 1 teachfrs pay little or no attention to research 

•a « rt fducation. Now, of course, this is not all our fault. Art teachers sho&ld read such 
journals as Studies Art Education. However, the fact remains that unless we pay atten- 
Xl 8 TV the qualitative problems I have identified - and I am not saying this is the 

°”} y tu V tode8cl -* be f 11 ®? 1 ““ then to that extent we have missed the unique focus we could 
gam through methodological research. 

A udience: In what ways would you see, in your terms, a qualitative research report to 

dlf f 8r “ g fr0m 1 th ° 8e we have now » and in what ways would you see m research re- 
ports of qualitative method to research people differing from research reports we have now? 

H * U d h S . tum 1 ? 0 and Ibav ® ar f ued these questions at length between our- 
selveTOd-w^h the students, both graduate and. under graduate. So I am not going to take 
credit for all these ideas. But I did report some of them in my paper. We asked our- 
selves what we could say or do that would make a difference to student-teachers who are 

K n t 6 ^° 01 part day * We found ' for instance, that the students 

were helped by a study of tape recordings and transcripts of their actual teaching in relation 

B ? t let JT- speculate a bit, here. I can't think of anything that makes 
more sense -- and here I am taking the word in its most literal meaning -- than to have 

^LT a Che l B ! ay ’ 5? maBte r teachers teaching art in quite different teaching 

strategies under different conditions. This observation would be over closed-circuit tele- 
vision, or by means of film strips, or videotape. I can imagine such observations in an 

iSt r S™ t0,f L C ?u r8e - in ® ducation as bein g lar more effective than an instructor harangu- 
mg mem with theories of learning, and so on. Students and young teachers could be pro- 
vided with a qualitative display of different teaching styles and the controls necessary for 
success m each style. They could compare performances and be asked such questions as: 
Are you more like this teacher or that one? Of course, the qualitative controls various 

HKo^ erS f! ^ lblt * n the .. fil m8 could be identified as "personality traits" and a result of 
basic social .patterns . Distinctions such as authoritarian versus permissive types, open 
versus closed minds, divergent-convergent could be applied. But to *~lk exclusively in 
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these technical terms to art teachers just doesn't make sense in my experience. That's not 
to say, that there is no sense to be made out of these terms, but that it takes a trained re- 
searcher to make sense out of them. You also raised a question about reports to researchers, 
Here we want the most critical writing, the most precise language possible, statistical or 
otherwise. But this creates a dilemma: the more precision and technical our writing be- 

* See T * the 1 artis *’ for ^stance, and the art teacher - those who 
^&Tq^?tSitT^Se y c r a P Ominantly <l ualitative situation,, and in the case of the artist, 

^ddcati SS? W ° Uld y ° U elaborate more on your opinion of the role of critics and artists in art 

ML’ JjSjgg 1 ended U P b Y referring to the art critic as precisely one of the professionals in 
art wi^Jis a competence which qualifies him as a model for the art student. For anyone 
J° b 18 either to do it in a — well, he is incompetent to do it, tvpically; and I 
ln ® tan ^ e who have ^ no experience in art criticism, are just not pre- 
wfh^n !n intelligently about the art object. Typically in our field, as we all know, we 
have been so -- how shall I put it, politely? -- "non -intellectual" about the states of affairs 

rtitel *£ at W " ha 7! tended to ignore the role of the art critic, which I think is 

a vital one, and I think one that has been neglected. I have defined competence as the pre- 

^Professional concern with either qualitative or theoretical problems in 
depth, and to get this competence takes more than reading books. It is to do art criticism 
oyer a long period of time. Of course, that in itself doesn't guarantee thaTTt is good criti- 
c J ima 8 me there are some other requirements because there happen to be,, in my 
estimation, very few outstanding art critics in the country. We are fortunate to have one here. 

Audience: How can we spread them around since there are so few? 

T V iB t V r J ead “* The Tradition of the New. I also would like to see more o f 
What Charlotte Johnsosa has done in her short, all tooshort, critiques of contemporary art 
which appear in School Arts . At least we have that. It seems to me that far more could be 
done in this area to write, not down to the junior high student, but directly to him in his own 
terms on such topics as what makes a painting good, what is pop art, what is pop art all 

T^? U Vif what - 18 a ba PP enin S • The Y a ®k us these questions. They see reproductions in 
Life Magazine, Time, and they are very much aware that someone has painted a copy cf a 
nllo box and they want to know about it. Typically, I find the art teacher is just; not 
equipped to answer these kinds of questions in an intelligent manner. 

Audience; I ask you to comment on the levels of abstractions appropriate to qualitative 
phenomena. It seems to me in one way while I salute. the term "qualitative" it seems to be 
resisting conceptualization. What I am asking, in part, is how does this differ, for example, 
from tne problem that scientists themselves must deal with when they treat physiognomical 
data, or let s say general systems theory, or let's say "quality". 

Mr. Ecker: Of course, I have tried to make my distinctions as sharp as possible in the con- 
text of my paper. But, for better or for worse, all of us live in a qualitative world, includ- 
ing the scientists; and however much the ordinary man may feel that the scientists have left 
us , still the definition of scientific knowledge is that it accounts for and is accountable to 
phenomena. Now you ask about the level of abstraction. That is a very good question. I 
think for instance that even in the introductory course I was trying to describe, the discussion 
can be quite abstract even about very specific qualities displayed in films, or in an art object. 
The word qualitative of course is a very abstract word. It can refer not only to line and color 
or a facial expression; but also to hardness, softness. And, as a matter of fact, you could 
even take it to be a metaphysical concept. I think there are some aspects of Dewey's writings 
that surely can be taken metaphysically. I mean by metaphysics the most general description 
of what, is real. So I think while we do tend to -- in fact in my answer to Bob I suppose I have 
done it -- that is, oppose abstraction with concreteness, as a matter of fact we are all living 
ui concrete situations. Yet the focus of our attention is not on qualities here, but rather I 
hope it is on the structure of our argument or our discussion or our illustrations. Now, in 
naming specific methodologies, (surely there are several disciplined ways of looking at phe- 
noma, and one of them is what's called the phenomenological method, founded by Edmund 
Husserl. The attempt there is to reduce the complexity of thought, action, memory, and so 
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on. to phenomepologica 1 deacriptions . Dr . Villeraain has describsd another philosophical 
method - - methodology , if you will -- toward the end of his statement tMs mnmino vs a 

hSS^an 1 thia«hfi?h iVe in *® U , ige ? ce is another approach, possibly, to the problem of relating 
pr S,lei^ g T h im * °. r human thought to the context in which humans have * 

1 a j? not saymg that scientists do the abstract thinking and the rest of us oav 

the scient^t°is dl noAL^?he ^ J* d ° the . ioc ' 1 * is Afferent, Where in the flrstcas* 

“f A® l8t 18 h 0 ? 1111 ? lf he do . esn * produce scientific knowledge. That is his business Now 
e teachers may drayj upon scientific knowledge, or it is useful educationally if it points out 
to us necessary conditions for , say, learning in art, but the crucial £ing is feat ^th^ are not 

woui^be the 11 ^!? 1 t^ S ‘ a 5* su f ficient conditions? A sufficient condition for learning 

^° ald bC p mt ^S' ° Ut ’ ^ dl8 cnmmating, the selecting and rejecting of qualities in the 

ftTent Bit 1 if occur8 nothing. efse need'occur®. ItT, t fa", suf- 

cient. But that s not so surprising because a is a, you know, selecting is selecting Tf ««., 

or V arftS Ple f- elect tl6n yOU ha , ve them sele cting which is, perhaps, a goal of Hi t appreciation 

hlnMn d '^ l u , mLni?'i Deedn i, t ’f 0 ? Wh ? t the nece8sar y conditions afe that allowtiiis to ' 

raffoii india “* VO" «o be a 



rational person, although that is very interesting, 
on that basis very hsefully. * 



You might begin to sort out some teachers 



£g di , ence: 1 strong support you in your efforts at pointing up the qualitative dimension that 
Hasten so neglected It seems to me we could almost reduce this q to tTe oTd Sotomy 
between knowing about your subject and knowing how to teach. But not quite. It seems^to 

in 6 the^It 8 ff C 6 U ^ y rela i ed * he third dimension, the aesthetic situations that people live 

under^h^® V bl ? S * V? uld llke to argue » on an equal basis, for the foundational 

bl^* ? of society and individual differences with which a teacher identifies what will 

be a meaningful choice that people can make. I will disagree with you when you sav that 

if e Sn 8 ™ C T *1 teaching take ® P^ce this other kind of foundationalknowing ia not l pm of 
t. So you have almost posited a three-dimensional basis for thinking of art education. 

Mr^Ecker: Let us think, for a moment, in the terms of the sociology of art education A 

sometime, is just not equipped to recognize ,omepe^a*tveqTutie, 

to Dav^attentiorTbfrel^va ‘'blidren. In this sense I am saying that anybody doing inquiry has 
c pay attention to relevant qualities. So we cant escape it. In fact, I am beginning to see 

•?r.rl atl0n8hiP l betWeen - the euphemism * culturally deprived "student group -- why not 

qualitfes^at IZ-LT* ^ i8 h ° W ^ &Ct * talk * and beha ve; Ld loaeT/eTe 

£ n tPm. teacher ought to be able to recognize and make some crucial decisions about 

m^Mnkinal^tt v o£ ^ atl f nB he sh <>uld strive to establish, which is not just to 

unthinkingly try to establish middle-class qualities and dress, polite speech, and nice manners. 

V want t0 . put wards in y° ur mouth, but I want to go back to your view of the 
qualities to which an artist attends as he seeks to achieve pervasive quality in his wwk 

ciuural^’ l S-f- teachin g 8 ? tuatio ‘ ;i » it would seem to me that qualities in th/ situation such as 

learning situation! W ° ® 0n ^ pervasive <l ualit y the teaching and the 

Mr. Ecker: That is precisely why I have turned to the dramatic arts for clues It is to draw 
tHTanal^that you have just drawn between the two kinds of materials. You don't try to 
“ ak ? } 8 ® u ! pture . look llke Pestle for instance. Or better yet, to follow an earlier 

to ^ lolLvond^bat 1 7«? > J mp0 i e ° ne ?°? ce P. tion of what good teaching in the arts is. Now even 
o go oeyond that I think we have tried to impose the model of the artist on art teachers 

ar ^teacher models woald be the art critic or the art historian aq the 

NoUtb ? * w«i A • I ” atter ot fac * 1 m y flelf tend to equate art education with art criticism, 

il Ibahl U /, Un “ to 8om ® problems in the elementary school because a very good argument 
v^t e r a l?^ 18 ' C y a pi ! yc ? olo « i8t to he lP children unfold; and at a higher 

denv that 18 8 y mpathetl p to the needs of adolescents; and I am not about to 

d ®" y these are valid ways of conceiving art teaching. What I am impatient about is our 
exclus7ve attention to tiie image of the art teacher as artist. There are other equally valid 
° f What . l f 18 to be an art teacher; the art historian certainly is an a?t teacher; 
jjh , art critic certainly is an art teacher. I am interested in making tapes now for a series 

bv OS? * a8tCr Tea ® h ®^?-2?^£5* Incidentally, these people are certified master teachers 

people such as 'the outstanding teacher of the year, and there we have 

people such as Morris Weitz who would teach art differently, being a philosopher and 
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ae*thet ic »n, than Professor Hoyt Sherman who is a painter. So, what I would hope to do 
with the young art student who aspires to teach is to not impose upon him necessarily a 
studio orientation but to show him this one among others. Other than the studio orientation 
would be the role of the art critic, historian, etc., as I find them on my campus and on 
otters. So, here I think, that the analogy between honesty to material in art and honesty to, 
not something innate in people, but certainly something learned at a very vountz ace .namelv 

havior * 1 don,t think y° u can do too much with these. Even if you * 
f”f. 4( : tor * 1 think that not everyone can pla, Camlet and not everyone cln be a comedian, 
but it is m a sense being honest to the materials in the dramatic arts; that is, to allow the 
art teach ®f to see not just one model but several excellent models -4 or you miiht 
call them, paradigms, ways of imagining what it woulcUje like to be an art ‘teacher. 
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THE HISTORY OF ART IN EDUCATION 

JOSHUA C. TAYLOR 

The University of Chicago 



One of the greatest difficulties in discussing programs in art is posed by the way 
we habitually use the word art itself. I have no intention of launching into another 
tiresome discussion about the word's definition; I am only referring to the extra- 
ordinary range of educational activities that crowd under the heading of this long 
abused and troublesome word. 

While at an earlier moment in history the word encompassed a range of activity as 
great as it does today (although not necessarily the same activities) , its definition 
began to change at the time the artist assumed the position of genius. From about the 
middle of the sixteenth century to early in the nineteenth century it was applied to an 
ever more restricted area. From the period that history has designated tha Renaissance, 
art became gradually a very special thing, separated by aesthetic quality and social 
prestige from the crafts and other structural activities. It became the province of 
special schools and especially refined sensibilities. Our present /generosity in grant- 
ing the word dominion over so vast a program doubtless came as a reaction to the exclu- 
sive and convention-bound notion of art which dominated academic theories in the nine- 
teenth century, terminating this long tradition. It was in the middle of the last 
century that the concept of art as a delicate and forced cultural flower became suspect, 
and there were those who insisted in opposition that an honest design for calico was 
worth more than a skillful but meretricious painting for the salon. By the end of the 
past century it was granted by imaginative theorists generally that a chair, a vase or 
wallpaper design might all be accepted as embodying sufficient evidence of creative 
expression to be included as works of art equal in quality, and in some instances in 
kincl, to painting and sculpture. From this acceptance to our present point of view was 
only a step. The activities worthy of inclusion expanded tremendously until now if one 
speaks of an interest in art he may be referring to weekend recreation or the methodical 
collection of objects prized in terms of a speculative market. 

While the debasement, if one may call it that, of a too exclusive notion ^bout the 
nature of art was certainly necessary to restore purpose and seriousness to art, the 
process hoc been carried to a dangerous extreme. We have reached a point at which clar- 
ity of thought and nicety of judgment have no place with respect to art in the mind of 
the public. Art has been defined throughout our educational program as a kind of 
activity we dub "creative,", and there is little suggestion that one could or should dis- 
tinguish between one person's creative effort and that of another. The recognition of 
value in art has become a cloudy issue at best. In fact, to speak of a painting as being 
to a degree more intellectually charged than a ceramic vase is still countered almost as 
of it weire a slu, a philistine re-assertion of outmoded values. And yet only the most 
hardened practitioner can deny that his reaction to a serious painting is different from 
his reaction to a cell formed pot. It is time, if not past the time, to reassess the 
situation, to salve^a from the notion that ert is an endless and mindless sea in which 
one can eplash witho i’ care or thought, those qualities most meaningful to human under- 
standing. It is time ‘to separate the revitalizing stimulous of the artistic experience 
from the recreational virtues of maverick behavior. The part that a study of the history 
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history of art might play in this process is the subject of this pape£ 7 *“ 

; I. " 

the beCa “ e evident in the mid-nineteenth century through 

cne retcinKing of art in terms of a creative activifv rather than 7 £ ® 

^w/wk££ St 

t : ^^_ 0 f the artl B tlc voU t lo„ pressed: it’mu.t he SSLS th“ tteUm^eu? 

whiJh he «hi e «“ ^ 8 * oal and ” 88 not attempting .omething beyond ihet 

- + the historian of this doctrine, ba3ie to modern studies of art was 

much of n fr* f 1 # 81 ** f rRed him from an organizational system that excluded 

when the P " in befwfen” ar^of t^Jdd S°! ^ had begUn earl y in the century 

from which fha arh rf til ™ , dl A 8 es became for some a consulate achievement 

trom which the art of the High Renaissance was a decline) and forced him to trv to 

formulate history in terms other than those of his own aesthetic preferences^ Jast 

in W m nof! 8 M, 0f taaterial wa f P re »ented for his serious study, and he begun to look upon it 
in much the way a naturalist might regard the whole complexity of nature In the dis 
intewnted character of thi. regard lay Che aecond effect . irLaeTJy ' the B LO«h of 

scientist 0 analyrlne ‘SaaMfT*’ *5* hl8 “ rl8n began t0 i"»glne himself an exact 
Th« J, analyzing, classifying and grouping works of art with complete objectivity 

“ir l connoisseur, the expert in attribution had been pointed out by suc“ 

pioneers as Rumohr, Crowe and Cavalcaselle , and the meticulous Morelli. It mast be 

remembered that artistic yolition marks the handwriting of the artist as well L the 

new UstoL “I «?’ “ ” 88 the artl<lt ' s >«ndwriting that became the substance of a 

oblectiJit^’ihe SmL? 6 “ 8t0tlana sete . tending towards a greater belief in their 
jectivityj the artists, also conscious ok art as creative activity were becoming tno» 

concerned with inner processes, qualities ** lch were called evocative expressive or 
suggestive They emphasized the intuitive apprehension of meaning in’ee^ous fom 
which stood against the historian's derivation of meaning from tS! dom^aSson of Ejects 
in a chronological context. There were many warnings along the roaS XS rte abyss 
.I®,™ 3 developing between the way the historian was looking at art and the way the 

was creating it. Croce insisted that the historian could not ignore the artistic 

not ^L^nvolv ed k ii £ a r °rSi ^ lnt ® it J* m * tlsat the historian, whether he liked it or • 

? di t critical » not *i“Ply *n analytical process, just as the critic 
fves X llH V exaraina ^o« of the artistic expedience, could not clow hi^ 

paintingbpublished^at SSi^uu 

zzjssrz- b^ l :e h tt * 0 r*“ bled the - in “ Mfcooi *> , JSi2f. 1 2s: 

“f th0d WOn out ‘ Wolfflin eventually able to construct a 

-2y- -SS 

the^tructural'elements!' ^ *“ WhiCh the lndividaal P roduc ^ «£ artist, were only 
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Given this background, it is not surprising that well before the first world war 
the artist had begun to see past art and those concerned with it as antagonistic to his 
own activity and meaningless to artist and public alike, while many laughed at 
Marinetti's assertion in 1909 that museums were "graveyards of vain efforts ... Mount 
Calveries of crucified dreams," artists no longer looked to the collections of old masters 
as training grounds for their artistic sensibilities. The paintings were no longer 
theirs; they belonged to the historians. 

It is natural that those interested in art, whether layman or scholar, should tend 
to identify themselves with either one side of the other. The schools, as usual, 
grossly exaggerated the issue and cut off all fruitful communication between the two 
extremes. In educational programs the theories of John Dewey were bizarrely distorted 
to support the idea that art could be studied only through the act of production. 
"Creativity" became the virtuous catch-word, and it was largely restricted to the activity 
of the hands. Something known as "creative art" was the goal, leaving one to speculate 
on the nature of an art that was not creative. Although Dewey was concerned with an 
intellectual process (not necessarily a rational one) the whole direction of education in 
art was anti-intellectual. It encouraged simple, sensuous preoccupations which found 
their culmination in decorative values, as if following Roger Fry with half a mind. 
Characteristically, a belief in the intuition produced in the pedagogic mind the desire 
to school the intuition, and a rigid system determining what was and was not "creative" 
form was produced. Such terms as "free form" and "modern" became academic cliches, as 
wooden as the categories of the historian, although their supporters were theoretically 
opposed to the methods of history. The much vaunted "creativity" became in fact only 
improvisation, divorced from the serious judgments of the mind; creativity came to mean 
a f ivc^ous release from thought and the more revelatory reaches of the imagination. 

Contemporary with the process I have sketched, through a period beginning early in 
the century and not yet entirely closed, there developed a compromising effort which 
tried to soothe the conscience of those who believed ip. the new ideas of art as crea- 
tivity, yet did not want to relinquish a study of past art. In school curricula this 
effort was called "art appreciation." It was despised by historians as simply a shoddy 
escape from disciplined study, and by artists as a misconstruction and belittling of 
their activity. The courses. tock many forms ranging from the anecdotal histories of 
artists' lives to rigid, non-coimnital formal analyses such as those of Albert Barnes. 

While there was a body of doctrine for the history of art and another for its production, 
there was little comparable available for its "appreciation." Art, thus considered, was 
any man's game, and any man was likely to teach it. 

Most puzzling in this well-meaning effort to fill an ill defined but seriously felt 
deficiency is the term "art appreciation." Why was it necessary? What was it trying to 
say? We have never emphasized courses in "literature appreciation." We have usually 
taken for granted that to study literature is to concern ourselves with the intellectual 
and emotional satisfaction of prose and verse. To be sure, there are courses dealing 
wholly with grammar and composition, but no one has been simple enough to suppose that 
this stuffy of itself would produce understanding and satisfaction in the study of liter- 
ature: they are singly courses in the language. The .composition of a school boy sonnet 
has never been considered seriously an adequate substitute for the reading of Shakespeare, 
Eliot or Pound. Nor is the history of literature condoned as a study exclusive of the 
careful analysis and understanding of individual texts. 

That literature was to be understood, art appreciated, was a euphemistic way of , 
saying that the one was a concern of the mind, the other not - a tribute to the mystique * 
of the creative. Yet the "term "art appreciation" showed a desperate urge to indicate 
that there was a meaning to be derived from a work of art that was concerned neither 
with material production nor chronological system. The desperation was caused in part 
by the collapse of an institution indispensible to artistic culture the critic, the 
guardian and spur to the critical faculty. Embarrassed by the error and ineptness of 
much criticism from the recent past and intimidated by the authoritative voice from one 
side or the other, either historian or artist's the critics, with few notable exceptions, 
took shelter either with the historians or affected the disguise of the artist. In many 



instances the artist was expected, and still is, to explain in words what he has done in 
paint, to serve as his own critic. Even if he could say accurately what he has done, it 
would not substitute for lay criticism unless he were hluioclf able to see his work as if 
it were done by someone else. Looking at and creating paintings are very different proc- 
esses, and one is not simply the lesser form of the other; to pretend to be the artist 
in looking at a painting is only to pretend to understand. 

Criticism is concerned with apprehension, with knowing in its most personal context. 
Without it as a third force between the creative impulse of the artist and the external 
context of the historian, knowledge in art remains merely a knowing about rather than 
knowing . It is quite possible that in some branches of study there is no difference. 

In humanistic study there is. To know about something serves to make the thing usable, 
capable of being manipulated; to know is to make the thing a part of yourself, to be 
internally changed by it. It is this second kind of knowing that should concern the 
critic and, by extension, those of us who look at rather than make works of art. 



II. 



History, not criticism, has for some time been considered by academics the only 
other way to study art, that is, other than to learn to paint. Most books on art now 
published for the general market purport to be histories: at least, that is how they 

justify their existence. As such they are filled often with irrelevant anecdote or they 
authoritatively spell out doubtful causal relationships between artists, art and politics, 
abstract movements, etc. In general, they follow one of two patterns in one the artist's 
personal life is substituted for his work; in the other a consciousness of time or place 
in some external ordering of things stands in lieu of a concern for the particular works' 
content. 

These two tendencies that often masquerade as history go much more deeply into our 
thinking than to effect the sale of popular books on art. The biographical approach or 
the "where am I in history" has begun to dominate once more the production and sale of 
works of art. In this we have returned to a curious nineteenth century tendency which 
in our thinking moments we decry. In this case, however, it seems to have grown out of 
the kind of education in art I have discussed. Through the last third of the nineteenth 
century in particular, the artist himself became a self-conscious public figure. The 
roots of his self-consciousness reach far back, but it was a century ago that the public 
recognized and savored the peculiarities of his circumstances. Fashionable artists built 
elaborate studios filled with antiquities and exotica from far places and ostentatiously 
lived notably ascetic or piquantly naughty lives. In consequence, when someone bought a 
painting by a well-known artist little matter the subject, he could feel that he was 
purchasing a bit of the artist's life, in fact, a piece of the artist himself. In a 
desperate effort to describe content in art a large collecting public is following a 
similar pattern today. If some artists shy from creating their own stage settings, the 
active dealer will gladly oblige. However it is brought about, it is a deceitful escape 
from self-awareness. We are all too willing to use the artist and the work of art as 
simply the means for an extended popular melodrama. As a result, both art and artist 
are rendered trivial. 

We are faced at the moment, then, with two deeply rooted, rarely examined and often 
confused attitudes towards art and its meaning. One would have it that meaning in art 
depends on context, and content can be studied as an external phenomenon.' It might be 
biographical or "spirit of the times ," but in any case it lies outside of the work in 
some manageable zone. The other maintains that meaning lies within the artist himself,, 
cannot fruitfully be discussed or explained, "and can be apprehended only by becoming the 
artist or at least by going through the motions of becoming an artist. Even in univer- 
sity departments of art these two disparate attitudes are ignored or expected to get 
along together. In many instances the history of art lives an uneasy sort of existence 
in- a department devoted primarily to the training of potential artists, and no one knows 
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exactly vhat it is doing there, least of all the artists. There is even a strange notion 
that art historians and artists should share the same basic training. The relationship 
is usually antagonistic because the artists suspect the historians as parasites, and the 
historians disdain the artists as unintellectual. They have little to say tr> each other 
and taking the same courses tends to emphasize the differences instead of providing the * 
hoped for naans for communication and unity of understanding. It seems rarely to have 
occurred to administrators that this heady philosophical union of the arts is basically 
unproductive and physically awkward as matters now stand. There are grave fundamental 
reasons for the lack of communication between these two very different interests in art. 



In recent years, in the uneasy realization that many art students were not absorb- 
ing enough of the intellectual stuff of art, the history of art has become a mandatory 
study in the hope that it can effect a community of understanding. Since it is looked 
to as a kind of savior of art education on one hand and as a suspect, sterile study by 
many of the young forced into its clutches, it is worth considering just what a course 
in the history of art is now likely to be, what the history of art in the United States 
has at this point become. 



III. 



In the first place it must be remembered that there is no such thing as the history 
of art. There are, rather, histories of various aspects .of art. This is a necessity 
of course, if art embraces as many different kinds of things as I have suggested. Any 
definition of art, however, recognizes two necessary elements for discussion: an oblect 

° r tu™*! 3 " d ® res i‘ ons e to the object. An art object separates itself from other objects 
on the basis of a peculiar response, while the response, in turn, is called into being 
by the nature of the object. Over the years, either aspect may become obscure. The 
physical object may change its appearance through decay, damage or encrustation and the 
significance of its subject matter or the suggestion of its forms may lose its currency. 

roajo*. goal of the history of art\is to wrest both aspects from obscurity and reasso- 
ciate them, restoring content to the form and, ultimately, restoring the work of art to 
the continuing realm of artistic experience. In one sense, the historian by placing the 
work accurately in the pas-., restores it to a place in the continuing present. 

But it must not be assumed that all activity listed under the heading of the history 
of art leads directly to this unified end. It has become a field of many specialties 
and separate directions, and as in most such cases, the specialized part occasionally 
forgets that it is not the whole. Some specialties are easier to apprehend than others 
and ere consequently easier to teach (easier to teach usually means easier to examine) 
end thus more commonly represent themselves as a totality. But this is a poor basis for 
granting precedence in planning education in art. 

The most rigorously disciplined of the various directions the history of art has 
followed might best be described as the history of the objective aspects of "art objects." 
This has drawn its tradition from the venerable field of archaeology, its methods apply 
to the present 'as well as to the past. Basically it consists in the assembly of a number 
of objects distinguished individually and by elass, their careful description, and their 
organization into a sequence on some, determined principle so that they form a continuity 
or ordered unit in our knowledge. The history of the object has become an essential part 
of all are historical training and has employed the most advanced methods of objectives 
research. It is the basis upon which all history of art must be constructed. Further- { 
more, when it was finally approached with thoroughness and system, as particularly since 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, it added much not only in terms of objects 
but in terms of our capacity for making visual distinctions. We became aware that, if 
it was necessary to distinguish between the work of a master and the work of a copyist 
° r follower, we must begin to make discriminating visual judgments of increasing 
specificity. Some of the stories that most fascinate the public come from this kind of 
study which takes on occasionally the excitement of a well planned mystery story. It 
has also provided the basis for sound conservation of works of art, removing as far as 
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possible this iopoi tsnt activity from the domination of contemporary aesthetic preference 
and caprice. Moreover, it has provided us with ever new material from the past, a whole 
range of forgotten and neglected works that afford new pleasures and understanding. 

When considering a beginning program for the general viewer, however, it is* wise to 
consider how far such a procedure goes, and, what ends it* serves. While it is, to be sure, 
an essential and basic study for the art historian and should be regarded with care by 
the conscientious critic, what in general is the nature of the experience it provides? 
While it sharpens the. eye in making distinctions between one work and another, it does 
not necessarily draw attention to the qualities of any one work, except as it takes its 
place in a continuity, As an isolated skill it has nothing to .do with aesthetic values 
or artistic content. In fact, it must guard against any prejudice of personal taste. 

In actualicy , of course, the historian of objects is prey to many suggestions in the way 
he sees and how ho. organizes his material, but his ideal is the establishment of the, 
object in its original form and context much as the*literary historian tries to establish 
the authentic text of 'A ahq^espearian play. That this does not provide the totality of 
history is quite evident; the end product o' this research is the work of art ready to 
be apprehended and valued. Nothing is said of the problems of apprehension or the 
embodiment of idea; significance in this kind off. history is determined by the work's 
place in a chronological chain. 

/ •»! 

Hand in hand With the history of objects has grown another kind of history which 
sometimes is confused with the former. This is the history of forms or, as some like to 
consider it, the history of changing perception. Although it has its origins in the early 
stages of the discipline, it came into its won in the early .years of the twentieth 
century* at a title when formal concerns were a major interest also of artists. The formal 
aspect of a work of art became the decisive feature in organizing groups and chronological 
sequences, the fact and nature of the formal change being the major content of the 'Study. 
While formal distinctions had always been of note, they were tfsually regarded as relative 
to skill or taste. With the* writing of men like Wolfflin it was not a matter of relating 
the object to some ideal form established as a criterion of cultural level, but simply " 
the study of change as reflected in form. The problem of artistic volition or even of 
the specific artistic content of an individual work was peripheral to a description of 
change. * ► 

*■ 

To make this study possible, it was necessary to create a vocabulary for formal 
happenings, and this Wolfflin did with extraordinary effectiveness. It is a rare 
historian who does not find himself using Wolfflin 's terms whether he believes in his 
historical categories or not. But useful as the words are, they eventually limit the 
very perceptions they initially serve to introduce. In fact, the words are an integral 
part of the theory that produced them and have a way of leading back a’ . to a con- 

textual conclusion. One is not concerned with the effect or* intellectual implication of 
"linear" form in Botticelli, but with its belonging to the fifteenth century. 

As fascinating as such a study can be, the history of art as a history of changing 
forms is a history devoid of artists and tends, as well, to be devoid of individual 
works' of art. Certainly there is validity in studying works of art in this way, but one 
must be aware of the danger involved, especially for the beginning student.', In con- 
structing a history by assembling formi!) into a super, synthetic form, the historian is 
in effect constructing a work art of his own which has its own formal definition. At 
times this new work of art, although satisfying in its own right, does violence to the 
works that. .compose it. In fact, it sometimes runs counter to or substitutes itself for 
any single work. When the Renaissance in Italy is described in terms of certain kinds 
of fori, is and formal relationships, a kind of metaphysical form emerges, an ideal 
Renaissance form, which cm determine how we see an unfamiliar work of the period. We 
seize at once upon those general qualities it shares with the ideal, neglecting those 
aspects which mark it as a particular work. A knowledge of the forms prevalent at the 
time is certainly desirable in distinguishing between what is typical and what is 
unique, but the act of distinguishing typicalness should not constitute the goal of 
artistic analysis, unless history itself is to be the ultimate work of art. 
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There has for some years been a strong reaction to the history of art as a history 
of forms, to talking about works of art as if they were flowers on a historical tree 
rather than creations of individual artists. But the reaction has moved in very differ- 
ent ways, seeking solutions to a wider understanding in diverse areas. One method 
which has not had much following in the United States, has tried to give substance ’to 
the formal schemes, ^uch as those devised ‘by Wolff lin, by associating them with the 
history of ideas, with equally generalized world views. However, the generalizations 
drawn by means of this kind of study have been little more satisfying tfo those who have 
objected *to the history of forms, than the history of forms alone. To carry on such 
speculative research demands so great a knowledge of literatures and arts, so continuous 
an application to comparative values,, that many scholars doubt that it can be pursued 
with any degree of accuracy even if it were desirable. Certainly to hand out the tenta- 
tive conclusions reached by such historians to beginning students would be to deal wholly 
in verbally framed abstractions • 



The two major answers to art as a history of objects or art as the history of forms 
have been of two very different forms; Probably the first in popularity, especially 

S !r entS and the P ublic * is the study of the interaction between social systems and 
art. Those who have followed the study of art and society have objected to the notion 
that change in art is self-willed or simply the evolution of formal perception of taste. 
They maintain, with varying degrees of 'dogmatism, “that art is fhe^manifestation of a 
social condition, and to understand change in art one must loojt for the source in a ' 
changing society. This approach may be dogmatic, as in most of the studies following 
one or another system of historical determinism, or simply descriptive, which ie rather 
less frequent. It has the virtue of concerning itself with ideas to which art contrib- 
utes, although whether or not the ideas are basic to the works of art might be questioned. 
If there is a casual interplay between -art and society, and there most, certainly is to 
some degree at least, the study of art can serve as a useful, key for the study of society. 
It is precisely this that most such studies do: art is used, to give evidence of and 
and illustrate the nature of social condition or change. But such a study is an exam- 
ination of society through 'art and belongs properly to the social sciences where it finds 
its proof and its function. Its applications are too general to be of much help in 
understanding the complexity of an individual work of art. The very fact that the most 
useful works for this kind of an undertaking are those of minor popular artists, not 
great masters, should make this clear. A work is significant to such a. study because it 
is socially revealing, not because of its artistic quality. < < ■% 

Although we often fall into the language of the social history of art quite without 
intending to, the social sciences have, insinuated so many of their principles into cur- 
rent speech and thought, the study itself is not for the unpractlced. The initial draw- 
back, so rarely f^aced by the social historian, is the difficulty in looking with any 
degree of accuracy at works of art from the past. There is a popular assumption that to 
look at a work of art is an uncomplicated procedure and that what one sees he can direct- 
ly understand. If a man paints peasants he obviously is interested in the lower classes 
of society. Such simple judgments are more often false than true, the difference 
between the peasants of Boughereau and Courbet is enormous but is not to be defined by 
subject matter. Millet wodld further complicate the picture. Before a painting can 
serve as a social document, it must count as a painting which means that it must be 
studied by all means of comprehension. The speculation about art and its social affin- 
ities is a study only for those who have gained considerable facility in responding to 
works of art of various kinds and in various modes. It is not for the . innocent eye no 
matter how seriously motivated the brain. 

VA I 

The second strong reaction to the history of art as a histgry of forms is that 
which concerns itself primarily with iconography, or, in its more penetrating reaches, 
iconol<5gy. An iconographist , as he has come to be called, tends usually to be . in out- 
spoken rebellion against those whom he considers to be in any way formalists. Angry 
with the early twentieth century tendency to ignore subject matter in art (Clive Bell 
would be an example, although it was also a tendency among a major group of artists), he 
has rightly sought to restore the subject matter as a legitimate part of artistic content. 
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His activity in this field has been of extraordinary interest and importance , 'revealing 
ideas and Associations from the past that would have remained closed to the modern mind. 
He has forced us to realize thgt no matter how we try, once a subject is recognized in a 
painting /it becomes a part of the experience of the painting, and to talk of the work in 
I terms of "pure form” is simply self delusion. Like the archaeologist who 1 restores the 
/ work to it* original form, the iconographist attempts to restore i'ts literal meaning and 
*/ the significance of its symbols. To make judgments without this knowledge is as faulty 
as to judge a work stylistically on the basis of later ^restorations. He further works 
to determine how particular subjects were regarded at a given time to understand the con- 
temporary logic. behind the choice and use of the material. He strives,, in other words, 
to add to the physical dimension of a work, the, intellectual environment that surrounded 
its conception. 



As in the history of, art objects, there is much in this search through archives and 
obscure sources to determine the true meaning of a puzzling depiction that resembles the 
detective novel. It is a fascinating pursuit demanding careful attention to detail" and 
an extraordinary range of knowledge. The s'tudy provides at ideal field for* the agile 
intellectual manipulation of material and opens many doors into the processes of past 
thinking, doors leading into a whole new realm of literary and philosophical speculation. 



» The iconographist ’s rebellion against the notion of art as the history of forms, 
however, has sometimes led him to overstate his case. 'Either through a preoccupation 
with his own methods or through a deliberately cultivated prejudice, he of£en tends to 
ignore form as a communicative medium except in the most literal sense. When he recog- 
nizes marked formal differences, his inclination is to organize them into a scheme which, 
given a proper term, becomes in itbelf an iconographic element for a particular tendency, 
place or period. His remains then a very special and 'partial view of art. 



If one were to have to answer the question, then, of what is the history of art, he 
would have to say it was all of these things, carefully balanced and modified to suit 
the case at hand. While the specialist may be justified in following only one of these 
directions, he must do so with consciousness of the other possibilities. For the layman 
to become absorbed in only one of these elements without realizing the range of" the 
others would be to provide himself with a distorted view of history^and inadequate exper 
ience of art. ? * , 

■V * 
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While each of these studies has its own value and interest, each its own validity, 
faced with the problem of a general curriculum in art, which can one chose as of most 
lasting use and import to the general student? Furthermore, if more than one approach 
can be included, where does one begin? 

I am aware that one virtue the history of art holds for the curriculum planner 
regardless of methods, is its seeming to have a built in structure! one begins ,early 
and ends late, filling in with afi much as the time allows. However, I can sea llittle 
lasting advantage to a "coverage" course with its persistent half-truths and begets, 
even if the student could absorb and remember more than repeated studies indicate he can. 
WhU® it maybe a course that teaches well, it is not likely to be a course in which the 
student learns well. As a learning process, the early to late system (or its reverse, 
which is a perennial novelty)i does not make much sense’ unlef*3 one is teaching only a 
historical formulation for >its own sake. J - *■ 



We are likely to feel in considering an extended curriculum that knowledge is 
knowledge and how it is acquired is of little importance. But in the^ arts the way the 
knowledge is gained is a part of the knowledge itself; how we find out is an inseparable 
part of what we find out. This is another way of saying that the content of art, 
although it is not the sensuous experience itself, exists only within the sensous exper- 
ience. It cannot, like a scientific law or a physical discovery, be abstracted. 






When faced with the problem of imparting as much knowledge to his students as 
possible, a teacher is likely to look back over his own mass of information and the con- 
clusions he has reached (or which he has taken from helpful sources) , organise them into 
a defensible system, and deliver them in as neat parcels as possible to his eager class. 
The perceptive student must then reach back from the conclusion, from the conceptual 
system he is taught, to consider the works ’from which the system was drawn. The works 
of art become illustrations of the system rather than the system's being a temporary 
means for holding together a group of works to be studied. What the unenquiring student 
does I need not dwell upon. In such a procedure, every work of art becomes the example 
of something else, and it is the something else that is being taught. 

t . ! 
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There is another flaw in* this method of teaching packaged history, a flaw that we 
earlier detected with the social scientist. It is assumed that the process of seeing, 
of looking with attention, is far simpler than it really is. As a matter of fact, it is 
much easier to teach a verbal formulation than it Is to develop a student's capacity to 
see discriminatingly for himsdlf . This obtuseness *is the product of education, not a 
natural falling. In one sense, the whole process we call maturation is characterized 
by, as inuch as anything, a systematic blunting of perception. It is a long drawn out 
process of learning not to see, or at least to see only what one thinks 4 he believes. 

There is a reason for this, cf course. If we faced the complexity of our adult- world 
with the questioning wonderment of a child (an attitude Baudelaire recommended to the 
artist) we should likely be engulfed and ve$y quickly driven mad. Our defense is to draw 
from thd continuous experience of sense the qualities we need to form concepts which can 
simplify the range, of phenomena and allow us intellectually to control it. Concepts 
thus formed set limits to what otherwise would be an unending flow of constantly chang- 
ing experience. 4 

t 

There is nothing wrong with this procedure; it is basic to learning and intellectual 
survival. But the nature of the concepts we impose on our perceptual world should be 
looked at with care to determine whether they truncate the experience pr provide for ever 
more subtle nuances in perception. 

To make the implications of my poirit clearer , I should like to paraphrase — quite 
out of context and without obligation to its otfi&r meanings -- a formulation of Henri 
Bergson. He recognized perception as by nature continuou8>4}ot in itself sublect to 
"past "present," or "future" but characterized only in termsT of tenoral change itself. 
Although when we speak of time we habitually refer to its divisions, t£m&"ltself « is as 

uninterrupted as a flow of melody or the wave' of a-hand. Faced with the reality of 

living wholly within time — that is, within continuous change -- we build ourselves 
spatially defined fortresses outside of,. time to which we cling with desperate determi- 
nation. This is a normal procedure, as I have sdid. But it is easy to slip into the 
belief that the spatial confines — the fortresses -- are the real world and the time, 
change, is only the periodic interruption. 

We like to organize history, for example, as a seried of discrete spatial units 
with their own internal structure. In between we defect "transitional" passages of 
change. We take an academic delight in fighting over the boundaries. As a result, we 
force ourselves to minimize persistent change in a period we have agreed to define as 
stable, and to overlook aspects of positive character and* stability in the so-called 

"in between" areas. * 

* 

■v * • * 

Similarly/ we like to organize our aesthetic experiences into defined spatial bins. 
Once we have looked at a few paintings for example, we feel competent to speak of 
"development," "classical phase," "transitional" with the compacency of stating a fact, 

never stopping to ask ourselves why this and not a different structure. 

* 

To return to Bergson, if we think of perceptual experience as continuous time, we 
can describe a concept as defined space which is outside of time and thus immobile. 
Carrying the metaphor further, we might conclude that the only relationship defensible 
to the modern consciousness would be an interrelationship of space and time, by which 
is suggested that we must continually formulate and deal with concepts, yet realize that 




it is equally necessary that the concepts themselves continually change. The constant 
is the flow of experience in which we are engaged, not the form we make of it. Our con- 
cepts are working hypotheses, not laws. We should not teach our students concepts 
already frozen,'* but the discipline of cbncepff making. * 

The proper place to begin a study of the history of art is with the best document 
we^have, the works themselves. .The student must first learn honestly to face up to his 
own responses and Judgments, feeble as they may be at the beginning, and tULt be given 
the opportunity* cr means to substitute somebody else's concepts* It seems to,, me that 
there are three stages to the initial study in the field: the first is the student's 

recognition that he can and does respond to a work of art; the second is characterized 
by his efforts to describe the nature of the response; the third, which follows neces- 
sarily from the second, is the attempt to link the particular nature of the response to 
the physical nature of the work he is studying. This is to move consistently from the 
experience to the concept, which emerges from the third step, and the concept is based 
on the student' 8 own experience and framed in his own words. Since it is his formulation 
he controls its use; it does not have the force of outside authority and law. In fact, 
if the teaching progresses fruitfully, he will modify the formulation of his concepts 
continuously. ^ - 

What doed this mean in practice? What are the kinds of concepts the student should 
be formulating? At what point does such a procedure become something that could be 
called the history of art? * J 

It is essential in the beginning of such teaching to pose the problem through the 
works of art themselves, not by comparing’ contrasting sets of words. No matter how 
experienced the historian, he is in dangerous waters if he begins to listen to his own 
formulations rather than return constantly to the visual works. The earlier a student 
learns to depend directly on his own observations the sooner he will discover an inter- 
est and value in studying a wide range of things. How this is brought about depends on 
the level of education and the nature of the problem to be discussed. The formula of 
procedure does not change, only the subtly, of the perception and the demands it makes on 
the conceptualizing powers. 

-In leading to the history of art one might establish four levels of study. The 
first might be thought of as devoted to developing the student's breadth of perception 
as suggested in the three stages above; the second would be devoted to the consciousness 
of the relationship between sense and thought, of form and meaning; at the third stage 
the student should be made aware of the different levels on which meaning can exist, of 
art as a definition of reality; on the fourth level he should begin to put together his 
varied awarenesses, to group his experience and see them as making sense in historical 
circumstances. This is not the diagram of a course; it is a suggested scheme of educa- 
tion extending over several years. What we normally think of as the history of art 
would come last, if at all. In a sense it will have been constructed over the years 
through the judicious selection- of works and topics. If there is time it might serve as 
a consolidating course. 

While no one is surprised at the need for ear training in music, the idea of eye 
training is likely to sound bizarre. But thought should be given at the earliest stages 
of education to expanding the child's perceptual range. From the standpoint of the his- 
torian, much that is common practice with children in this respect is not only not help- 
ful but of lasting damage. I might cite' as one example the child's introduction to 
color. For well over a generation, color in school art classes (as well as in pre-school 
activities) has meant prismatic color, at first just six or eight but eventually innu- 
merable colors in between. This was an inheritance from the theories dear to the Neo- 
Impressionists and becam standard in art academies by the 1920's. A kind of morality 
has been attached to "pure" colors, helped along by the theories of Mondrian, the Paris 
Purists, and others. The theory maintains thalt these hues form the basis for all others, 
but practice quickly proves that in matters of paint they do not. Again on the basis of 
theory, the child is taught the scheme of a color circle and is led to suppose that all 
harmonies are derived from it, confusing invariably compliment with complement. The 
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result of this^ schematic * teaching can be seen all around us, in the glaring advertising 
t e unpleasantly characterless color schemes" in interiors, and the, general lack of 
subtly in making color distinctions: green is green and blue is blue . Rather than 

- .developing the rMltsatlon that everything has, color, color often too complex to name 
se Jence Cate idea th * t cololr 18 onl y of significance when relatable to a prismatic 

* • » f - 4 ' • * 

This limiting of» color consciousness has grave significance for the effective view- 
ing of past art* quite aside from its permitting a gross tolerance of bad color repro-. 

‘J az8lln 8 fair » and a mind trained to ignore* that which 
cannot be* named, are likely to find little to respond to In the color of Carravaggio or 
even Titian. Quite possibly only primary colors appeal to the primary child, but I am 
sure that he can early be made 4 aware that color in nature as well as art is rarely so 

* e h Jfi J th u r fi®? 08 * Theoretical Color mixing belongs in general science, not in 
art. The child should be encouraged to interest himself in all manner of color and 
textural combinations, never disassociated from preference or emotional overtones He 
can worry later about the theoretical basis for their differences. 

Part of the problem in this earliest stage of art training is brought about by the 

t0 ° 0ften the child is limited to what he can do himself. While chat may be* 
all that interests him in the very beginning, very early he is capable and eager to 
respond to experiences beyond his own capacity to create. In some more enlightened 
programs It is at this point that he goes with a group to the local museum to look at 
some paintings. This marks the beginning of what I have called the second stage and 
calls for restraint on the part of the teacher. This is not the place to begin to * 
enforce the unexamihed cliches of art history. It does not matter that Monet; was part 
of a group called derisively "Impressionists." The student should be concerned with how 

ulu ?a l ntin l make8 , hiin feel or what it makes him think about, and, what this has to do 
with what the ; painting looks like. Subject matter should not be ignored and might form 
a kind of norm. Two or three landscapes not too, different in scene, by Monet, Constable, 
Van Gogh for example, might prompt the student to recognize that paintings can make him 
feel differentl y about similar things. He should be encouraged to expand on 
the differences in feeling, both in speaking and writing. This is his way of confirming 
a realization once it is effected. The idea of motion is a useful theme for this pur- 
pose: a sculptured T ang horse and one by Remmington, a Lascaux cave painting and a 

race liorse by Stubbs, a mobile by Calder and an energetic construction by Tinguely. 

The theme in itself is less important than its leading the student to expand the range 
of his awareness, to formulate hia ideas clearly, and to realize that the way a work is 
dons has consequences for the way he thinks about it. 

* * . * 

At this point it might be useful for him to try to draw aspects of the work he is 
studying in order to sharpen his vision of it. This kind of copying is no worse than 
the surreptitious imitating of calendar pictures or comic strips which he normally 
engages in. He should become concerned with pictorial composition, not as a form subject 
to rule, but as an organization expressive of content. Technical matters such as per- 
spective and its various uses (and non-uses), the implications of light and shade, etc. 
can be worked out in a combination of practice and looking. Also material differences 
such as painting procedures, print techniques, cutting modelling or constructing sculp- 

ture, or simple aspects of architectural construction should be considered at this stage 
of his education. 

Architecture should not be omitted from these studies because it is difficult to 
discuss in the classroom. The student should develop a consciousness of space as an 
enclosure or sequence of enclosures, space as an organization of things, or space as a 
continuity. He should be made aware of the architecture that surrounds him, good or 
bad, but also by extension something of the range of past architecture from the massive 
temples of Egypt to the mysterious domed presence of Hagia Sophia. These past works 
should not be regarded as representatives of their times (this speculation comes late?) 
but as representatives of architectural experiences. 
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Many of the problems I am here talking about may have a familiar ring. They are 
closely allied to the way art la. studied in the "art room." The questions asked and the 
judgments ^required are not fai* different -from those that might* concern a student involved 
in the practice of painting and design. This is quite intentional. At this stage thfe 
association between what the student does manually and what he sees should be close; he 
should not be encouraged to see art as t^mething rarified and remote. 

■ ** ' ft .. | : > 

As an art historian I cannot quarrel with the principles underlying the present 
early* steps in art education in the pre-school and early elementary grades'.’;* Itt practice 
I could wish that the study might provide a broader base of perception along With its 
therapeutic and recreational goals. But there coroes .4 moment when the child's mind out- 
strips his- hand, just as in literature he can follow and* enjoy a story that he could not 
yet write nor probably readi This does not mean that he is ready to surrender his 
manually active pursuits for more receptive one?. It simply means that he has begun to 
distinguish between himself and the world at large. As adults, most will have little to_ 
do with building works of art in any immediate sense; creativity will be recognized as- 
more an act of mind than a turn of hand. The student should begin to move! towards for- 
mulating that adult viewpoint at this early point in his educational careef. Drawing 
upon 1 perceptual experience gained chiefly through practical exercises, he should be led 
to discover refinements of these .experiences in major works of art. These; should be 
drawn -from any" or all periods, always Including the contemporary. As he progresses, the 
tasks he performs manually should be more closely allied with discoveries he cqn make in 
works of art,. so that, while he may retain the satisfaction of physical accomplishment 
in his manual studies, he will realize that their ultimate worth is the understanding 
they afford in looking at master works. The end of the exercise shifts, then, from 
"self expression" to the expansion of self in the understanding of works of art. 



I realize that this procedure of transferring to the artist the responsibility of 
creating art runs counter to a cherished sentiment stemming from the early Gothic days 
of the arts and crafts movement, that in the ideal society every man is his own artist.. 
So far as I am concerned this is not an attractive ideal at all, if taken literally, as 
we have been taking it. The art that has meant. the most to people in the past has been 
created by individuals who have lived at a level of single-minded intensity unthinkable 
and hardly advisable for the ordinary citizen.. We have all profited from their devotion 
and from their courage in destroying the limitations of conventions of which others were 
unaware. I should not lik& to relinquish the thrill of these revelations in exchange 
for a complacent society of Sunday painters. j 

. / 

There is such a thing as creative looking as well as creative* doing. That takes 
place when what the eye sees stimulates the mind to formulate anew or, as one critic 
said almost a century ago, stimulates the imagination to the point of productivity. 
Creative doing in the school art program should gradually cede precedence to creative 
seeing; the manual activity that started for the child as both art and craft becomes now 
only craft, while art becomes an experience challenging his processes of thought and his 
core of basic values. 



The third stage that I have suggested is the most telling in this transition. At 
this level he should face the realization that the way a work of art is presented is in 
itself a way of thinking. For example, the most common word in vulgar discussions of 
art is "realistic." In the history of . art the word is meaningless; every artist of every 
period considered himself a realist in one sense or another although in the nineteenth 
century the word took on a meaning all its own. In an importance sense the history of 
at’t is the study of varying definitions of reality. One of the most "realistic" arts, 
if one should wish to be literal, is Egyptian: it leaves little to the imagination and 

makes no pretense at illusion. When an Egyptian artist created a beautiful shape it 
had its own vital existence, its own quality. Yet the early nineteenth century -defini- 
tion of reality as opposed to thought and understanding, force us to call it "stylized" 
or give it some other devitalizing term. On the other hand, the painting and sculpture 
o£ ancient Greece is very different, demanding a kind of empathy with an internal 
physical order that carrot exist in the Egyptian. It is no more real; it is only con- 
cerned with a different definition of reality which the Egyptians would likely have 
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dismissed as transient and hardly satisfying. A Chinese brush drawing, a Southern Sung 
landscape, reveals an entirely different world from that of a Hobbema or Ruysdael. 



What I am suggesting for this stage of education, I suppose, is the study of a 
variety of modes of thinking about and judging ^human activity and the world in generals 
It should not pe a chronological iSeries; the suggestion of a development towards some 
desired ends distorts the study. It should be, rather, a series of ^problems arranged in 
•the order of their increasing demands on the conceptualizing ability and their challenge 
to thought. And it should not sound to the student - fes I have made it sound - like a 
philosophical exercise. On the surface it might be presented as a course in portraits, 
landscapes or narrative paintings (which 4 would have the advantage of engaging the student, 
in some careful consideration of subject matter). It’ might be a bourse in sculpture. 



One quality it 



must not omit: p part of its material should be drawn from the present. 



It is at the fourth stage that the previous training begins to take form as a larger 
cultural study. Rather than being looked on as a coverage course in "art history," how- 
ever , it should be thought of as a grouping; of previously gained knowledge on the basis 
of chronology And cultural unity. I say this because history is too often looked upon 
as a series of becomings, and 7 Jo not believe that this is a useful consideration at 
this moment. A student may reali~_ that a concern for the "ideal" which he has consid- 
ered earlier takes its place in late fifth or early fourth century Greece or, in a very 
different way, in Tuscany in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The desire to record 
and give permanence to the particularity of things as they appear is encountered in Rome 
- so different from Greece. A somewhat similar idea became revolutionary in the nine- 
teenth century. The student should je encouraged at 'this point -to use collateral materi- 
al, especially literature and theory contemporary with the art. Freed from' the notion 
of covering the art of all epochs and areas, an impossibility at the outset, one might 
design a course around two distinct epochs or cultures taken up consecutively. Some 
thought should be given to the possible inclusion of Far Eastern, African, or early 
Middle -American art, but precedence should be given to the arts of the western tradition 
since they are basic to so much that the student sees and things. The student might well 
be offered optional courses; there is no point in insisting on his covering everything. 
His future education will be served better by an experience in depth than by an accumu- 
lation of information he will not retain. 



The most sophisticated courses feasible in such a program would be those centering 
on a single artist, on Goya, Picasso ,, Frank Lloyd Wright, etc. In such a course the 
Student must extinguish what is pertinent ts? the study qf. art and what is simply bio- 
graphical. He would look' towards the clarification pf the "artistic personality," 1 as 
Croce would have It. Beginning with the work of one artist the student would early 
realize the need to move outwards to look at the work of his contemporaries, his back- 
ground, etc. He would note the initial formulation of the artist's ideas and the changes 
that took place throughout his career. He would be aware of a single artistic person- 
ality manifesting itself in various media and under various circumstances. But this kind 
of course should be reserved for those students most capable of the study and who have a 
particular interest in art. I doubt if it would have value as a required course for all. 

V. 

The program I have been discussing has been directed towards the intensification of 
the experience of works of art. By dwelling single -minded^y on this one kind of train- 
ing I have not meant to imply that works of art should not appear in other parts of the 
curriculum, nor that there should not be courses in the practice of art for those stu- 
dents most talented or interested. Many of the considerations normally associated "with 
courses in the history of art - for example, art and the social order, art as an indica- 
tion of cultural development or as a manifestation' of national character etc. - might 
better be taken up in courses in social 'science, history, or language. That is where 
they properly belong. One might hope for two things: that with their preparation in 

dealing with works of art, students could deal more effectively with works encountered 
in the context of other courses; and secondly, that teachers of such courses, aware of 



how art was being taught , might find more meaningful ways of incorporating art into their 
studies. There should b« active cooperation between teachers of art and others who may 
be making use of works of art. I should propose preparing taped slide lectures dealing 
with epochs or topics germane to other 'studies' in which the works were approached in a* 
manner not contradictory to that used. in the study of ar% This cooperation would en- 
large the dimension^ of the study both in termft of works looked at and in methods used. 
This should n‘ t be considered only a peripheral aspect of the program in artf-it is 
essential; It is an important additional bid for the reinstatement of art as a serious 
humanistic study. 

* 

: , Historical method as such had also best be left to courses in political and cultural 

history. Although such problems are of interest to advanced students in art, such as 
those studying the works of a single artist, problems of evidence, conflicting viewpoints 
and formulations ate not of the greatest relevance to the general student body. One 
drawback is, that they* must be taught by people with some advanced training in the history 
of art; where such teachers do not exist it would be wise to let the matter rest. 

Advanced students might be referred to a few good books. 

One question that constantly arises in considering programs of this kind that 
devote much of their time _o individual works of art or groups of works organized on 
other than a chronological basis, is "woulldn't it be better for the students to know 
more about the context of the works of art. before they are asked to discuss them?" 
Obviously ! should prefer to reconstruct the context through the works of art themselves 
rather than to pretend to do it with other means. Every work of art is associated 'with 
two quite different contexts; the context in which it was created and the context in 
which it is encountered. We often forget the importance of the second, assuming that we 
can apprehend the work "objectivity," and consider context only that which we can 
assemble around the work as contemporary with its creation. Ironically, in considering 
some cultures this is nothing more than a distillation from other works of art. I am 
suggesting that these two associations be kept distinct^ By developing the student's 
awareness of his own perception, at the same time stretching it to take in a wide range 
of material outsid* of his immediate contemporary experience, there is less chance of 
perverting the understanding of the chronological context when it is studied. Approached 
in the reverse order, the external context is likely to be used as a mask for the 
internal, serving not as an aid but as a barrier to actual understanding. At a certain 
point in his learning a student understands this distinction and can approach the work 
from either direction, depending on the nature of the work. In fact, at a particular 
stage in his education a student seeks knowledge of the external context to verify his 
own responses^, not to substitute for them. This i.s a happy stage of achievement. 

Then there is always the question about "historical terminology." Would not the 
schools be performing a service in introducing a student to the words most often used in 
the writings on art? It is true that we have developed an elaborate vocabulary to keep 
history in line, and words like Romanesque and Renaissance are useful for general' 
communication. They should not be left out of the study but should follow rather than 
precede a study of the works.. The term should confirm the experience, not direct it. 
Unfortunately, such terms cannot be explained logically because, for the most part, they 
were hot logically created or were initially applied on bases we no longer consider 
valid. They came into being at different times and, although used as if of equal kind, 
often refer to quite different categories. At best they are catch-all words for indi- 
cating a rough chronology (some, like Baroque, are quite misleading in this) or the 
gross classification of "styles." Students will use them whether or not they are intro- 
duced in class and should be helped to understand their limitations - all "gothic" 
buildings do not look alike, etc., nor are the dates of "periods" fixed. Terms for 
major philosophical directions, such as the ubiquitous "classic" and "romantic," should 
not be taught as representing periods or special styles, but should be related to the 
kinds of distinctions taken up in stage three. They represent attitudes that may help 
in describing the motivations of artists but do not direct or denote one particular set 
of forms. The "Romantic Period" - regardless of how it is dated, on the basis of English 
German or French literature and art - spans many divergent strains in art. 



Obviously, as the study of works of art becomes more complex, there is greater need 
for an screed upon vocabulary, and it should be developed or sgpplied as the need arises. 
Woj?ds like* "ideal, 81 "natural," "particular," "illusion," "evocative," etc, should find* 
meaning in the second and third phases of the program - and they should not always have 
the slippery suffixes 'Viatic*' and "-ism" attached. Words should be used with precision 
once they are introduced. This is a mdjor aspect of the discipline afforded by this 
kind of training. 

$ 

What I have suggested ip this paper is the reconciliation of the divergent tenden- 
cies I described at some length at the beginning, not by placing them side by side with 
no bond of communication in the hope £hat the two exclusive specialties will cross 
"fertilize, but by^ allowing one to grow towards thtf other without losing its own essential 
> value. In fact, I have insisted that the artist and the historian be more clearly 
separated than they have been, facing up to their different goals. But I have insisted 
also that the general education in art be neither that of artist or historian. It should 
draw upon the insights of the artist J and the range of experiences afforded by modern 
history, 'but should have as its goal the development of' thfe skills, awareness and knowl- 
edge that will provide the r^n-professional with a meaningful and deeply rewarding exper- 
ience of art. His education should provide hiu with the key to a language which stretches 
across cultural boundaries and across centuries as no other language can, and which tells 
him about himself in terms of others in such a way that he will come to realize *his 
place in a deeply rooted humanistic culture. It is the responsibility of the artist and 
the historian to bring about ,,this awareness without attempting to form the student in 
his own .image. It is the responsibility of the critic to serve as model. 
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( EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MR. TAYLOR •« 

Audience: I am curious to know whether you would limit your concern in the history of art 
to painting , sculpture, prints being traditional fine arts or whether you consider broaden- 
ing the field to the interests and experiences of people you find in classrooms now? 

Mr. Taylor ; I'd be inclined to stick to the painting, sculpture, architecture group and for 
a particular bias. I think we have gone too far in the other direction; for example, assum- 
ing that a creative ceramic form was the equivalent of a painting. Now I am not saying 
that in terms of value it may not be, in terms of kind it is very different. It doesn't pro- 
vide the same experience at all. In various parts of the country and at various cultural 
levels the jump that you implied might make it easier somehow to deal with less formidable 
objects than sculpture and painting. I think that would be a great advantage. The area in 
which you might very wisely be able to use, let's say furniture, is in a midle-class area in 
which people are quite conscious of their,, surroundings . Then, all you can do is make them 
notice stylistic differences or qualitative differences amongst various chairs and let them 
go heme and raise hell, but I don't think you can always do that, you see. In a simple sur- 
rounding, that's hopeless. 

Audience: I wasn't suggesting that you should do that. 

Mr. Taylor : There's nothing wrong with it. I have found occasionally, for example, it is 
extremely useful and it is quite an eye opener. Most people don't look at chairs with sharp 
enough distinction except if they are "Danish" or "made in South Africa". Take a group 
down to the Art Institute and look at some 18th century American chairs, early 18th century 
American chairs, and have them try to tell me what seems to be the most characteristic 
aspect of the chairs; and they think it is silly. Whoever heard of talking about a chair that 
way? Even looking at the turning which may be elegant. Then move along and look at 
another batch of chairs, and they say: "Well, the same parts, the same legs, and the 
same stretchers, etc. , but they work differently." But why? Well, look at an American 
imitation of a Chippendale which is busy. The legs are coming up to say hello to the back, 
and the back is leaning over to be friendly with the seat, etc. In order to look at the turn- 
ing , you discover that there needs to be a sense always of some continuity. Students grad- 
ually begin to see that there is a different principle. You know, there is a different feel- 
ing somehow underlying the whole thing. They look at another chair, and they realize they 
gradually can begin to make distinctions. This sometimes is really quite astonishing. 

Much more successful than looking at paintings, which they have been taught is "art". This 
is especially with people coming from progressive schools where they have been fed on ART 
along the line. This shocks them into seeing again, and they can then gradually get back to 
looking at other things, too. 

Audience: Would you expect that this can be taught? 

Mr, Taylor : Surely. What I have been saying goes back, in a rather crude simplistic 
way, to what Mr. Villemain was saying this morning. You can think visually. You can try 
fo train people to realize that what they see and how they see it is really a way of thinking, 
and you can do this with a chair. When you look, for example, at a lovely couch with 
Madame "X" on it, you know from the 1800's, this is a way of seeing it. You quietly look 
at it and a little leg comes up and touches a part here and goes up, etc. Before long you 
are spelling out a way of foeling. This design which of course is spelled out that way in 
1830; but there is a different way of thinking and feeling about this thing. I begin to see 
then that even putting the legs on a chair is a way of thinking, a way of judging, a way of 
sharpening your perception. When you go into a building you don't say it is all vertical and 
all horizontal because it is obvious that it is all vertical and all horizontal. What you notice 
is this is an eighth of an inch up beyond that. It sharpens your perception. That's what I 
mean by beginning really to think with the things they look at. 

Audience: You really are re-emphasizing the fact that visual perception comes prior to its 
cultural manifestation.. 

Mr » Taylor : Yes, but I'm not quite sure how you mean that. Are you leading me into the 
psychoanalysis of history or not? In a learning process, formulation must come first for 
the student and then with the historical terminology. If you are going to talk about the 
classical, you begin by analyzing a series of works with no fixed notion about where you are 
going. Gradually you search for a term to explain this particular kind of phenomena. At 
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that point, the student can have the word classical if he wants it. You don't have to worry 
about his misusing it, you see, because it is his word. He groped for it. On the other - 
hand if you start out saying "We are going to study the history of Greece. Now Greece 
reached its Golden Age in Ijhe late fifth century. We know this is the classical period, and 
ai|t before that was sort of growing up to it, and art after that was going down from it, you 
see" . It is not the same thing, not at all. t 

Aiidience; You seem to be saying that the importance of studying art is to engage in know- 
xng. This morning we were led to believe that art is not a form of knowledge. Are you 
disagreeing with the discussion this morning? You say that art tells the student about him- 
self in terms of others and will come to realize his place. Do you call this a form of 
^knowledge? ! 



Mr. Taylor : To answer your first point about knowledge. There are two different kinds of 
knowing for which we don't have verbal distinctions in English- -we don't have two different 
words for it which I think is symptomatic. I do not wish to indicate that knowledge with a 
capital K is the end of art. There are two different ways of dealing with material: know- 
ing about and making it a part of yourself. I was suggesting that a work of art doesn't be- 
gin to be a work of art until.it is made a part of yourself. What happens after that is some- 
thing! else again. In other words, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Reading a 
cookbook is not the same as eating a cake. 1 think the process of eating is in a curious way 
the content of the pudding. The very fact that you know as you are eating, that suddenly 
you are engaging in an activity and a very intimate level with others makes you very aware 
of the quality in you just as you are aware that this is a quality you share with others. I 
don't think this can be minimized. I don't want to sound like a strong moralist or a social 
thinker in this, but I do think it is a strong element in art and must not be overlooked. 



Audience: To what extent and by what means do we bring students into direct contact with 
actual original works of art? 



Mr, Taylor : As often as possible. Yet, I have one qualification. In the thirties this be- 
came suen a fad about actual works that we began to depend on anybody who could do a 
painting as somehow being a better guide to art to the students than looking at a relatively 
reasonable reproduction of a product of a great painter. This 1 think is dangerous and 
false. That can easily be misconstrued and I don't want it to be. What I am indicating is 
that the training of art is dependent upon the quality of the objects used and not simply the 
nature of its physical content. Just because it is paint on canvas does not make it better 
than a reproduction. I'd rather look at a relatively bad reproduction of a fine 1914 Picasso 
than I would of a painting smelling strongly of linseed oil and turned out but somebody who 
is motivated wholly by a muscle itch. It's just not the same thing. On the otherhand, all 
things being equal, certainly the students should be encouraged to look at individual works 
of art as much as possible. In my own teaching, I have never--as for undergraduate 
teaching- -will never assign a paper that is a lengthy sfudy of anything other than an origi- 
nal work of art. . You can look at many images, but for sustained study, I want students 
to go look at the very best work that we can offer them. 



Audience: Don't you think that it is also necessary to have original work in your lecture 
iiall or in a classroom in order that people can get excited about the' qualities of these 
works? It is almost impossible to obtain this in reproductions and slides. 

Mr. Taylor : Well, 'yes and no. As a matter of fact, some originals in a lecture room 
look like small, damp postage stamps. Many very fine works aren't larger than that, 
and nobody can see them. 1 think the best way is to study the work and let the student 
study it on his own. Then, you can have a lecture in which you might use slides of it and 
other things and then send the student back to look at it again. I think that is the best way 
because only one person can look at. a work of art at a time unless it is an unusually large 
work. The physical problem is a considerable one. I think the continuous alternation of 
original works with reproductions is about the only, about the best we can do because in 
teaching large numbers of students. By large, I mean anything over fifteen. You can't 
conveniently use an original work of art. You may even endanger the work of art. The 
same thing with a museum. You cannot get more than ten people around a painting unless 
it is a very big painting. Students may be sort of thrilled by being in the atmosphere of 
lots of paintings around, but they don't see the painting. They have to go back later. I 
find the most profitable discussions are after you have worn yourself down for an hour and 



a half in a nrnieum with a bunch of kid*. When they are going home or supposedly going 
home they scatter and begin looking at things in the gallery and lay in wait for you. Two 
at a time they will trap you in each and every gallery oh your way out the' door. Now, 
actually these little moments are probably the, big ones. I'm not sure how you program 
j it. No rational man would, but it happens. I 

Audie nce: In terms of getting to know a painting or things you are supposed to know about 
Itand some of the other things you mentioned, do you feel satisfied that art historians are 
being trained to meet this educational need? 

Taylor : No. Of course, my ov/n training is a horrible example. I started as a painter 
ana designer. I took degrees in literature, and I only very latterly took a couple of degrees 
in Art History. Now; I think most history of art is taught in accordance with at least one 
and sometimes two of the canons that I set forth for history of art. It depends on the de- 
partment. It depends on the people you work with. Many students are turned out now 
wholly held to the history of monuments, to the history of objects. To ask them to discuss 
a work is painful because they have nothing to say about it excort which two objects it be- 
longs between. That certainly is not very helpful to anyone else. That's one reason I 
say don i t just look to the history of art for the solutions to all your problems. I think there 
ought to be something developed in the separation between the history of art and the training 
in art. I don't know what to call it, you see because you created yourself a third force here. 
It is really not art school training and it's not history of art training. I think the separation 
has been very damaging for both, extremely damaging. As soon as the damage can be re- 
paired, the better. It has to be repaired on all the levels all the way up to the training of 
the professional historian. 

Audience : In your remarks you made the distinction between the making of a work of art 
and looking at a work of art. I would like yod to elaborate on this. 

Mr ‘ ,T ayl ° r ; The y ar e part of the same thing. Otherwise, there wouldn't be any relevance 
xn talking of the two things together. The reason I separated them so clearly is that I think 
very often we establish a system for creating something and assume automatically this will 
be an equally good system for looking at things. It is not necessarily true. I have seen too 
many products in schools where students are being taught piously to do all kinds of things. 
Then, they come out with absolutely no perception either in their own dress or in looking at 
a painting . There is no application, so the application has to be left to the student. In a 
way, I suppose what happens (and this refutes something which I said earlier) is that the 
artist has the impulse to create from any number of possible sources, and this is satisfied 
by the creation of the object. Once he has created it, this is the completion,' as it were. 
When we look at an object, it is complete. We then somehow work our way back to under- 
stand why it is necessary to us. In a strange way, then, the artist has answered a question. 
We start with the answer to the question and go backwards to find the question that it an- 
swers in our experience, not in the artist's experience, but in ours. What I was doing here 
you see was looking at an object and reading the way I see the object. Now I might assume 
that's how the artist made it. I wouldn't say so, and I'm very much agaiust people saying 
when they talk about a painting, "Well, the artist was trying to" -- I immediately stop 
their words and say no, you are trying to say what you get out of the work because we 
have all got into this wretched habit of always pretending we are the artist. The sooner 

we realize we are not the artist the better off the artist ancTthe better off for our own 
experience. 
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CRITICISM. AND ITS PREMISES 

HAROLD ROSENBERG 

Art Critic , New York City 



The first requirement of art criticism is that it shall be relevant to the art 
under consideration - how correct are its evaluations of specific art objects is of 
lesser importance. The accuracy of a critic's judgments cannot be determined by his 
contemporaries, in my case. But the inflection given by art criticism to the general 
thinking about art affects not only the responses of appreciators of art but the crea- 
tive attitudes of artists as well. When this thinking is trivial or beside the point, 
painting and sculpture become the speciality of feature writers, decorators, dealers 
and speculators in masterpieces. 

It is the contention of this paper that in order to be relevant art criticism 
today must maintain a continuing sensitivity to certain characteristics peculiar to the 
modern epoch which affect the situation of art, including the outlook, rituals and 
objectives of those who create it. A mind blind to the radical material, social and 
intellectual transformations of the twentieth century and their influence upon its modes 
of creation can only respond to representative modem works with confusion and bitter- 
ness. For such a mind, criticism has one purpose: to provide a defensive barrier against 

new work and new ideas by applying "values" presumably drawn from the great achievements 
of the past. Criticism so oriented leads neither to intelligent perusual of individual 
works nor to genuine debate concerning the cultural losses end gains of modernism. It 
merely drops a curtain of polemics between the critic and the artist and contributes to 
>the estrangement of the public from all art, past as well as present, since only through 
responding to present-day creations can the creations of other periods be genuinely 
appreciated. 

The following are propositions which in my opinion ought to be more or less 
explicitly recognized by contemporary critical thinking as creating new problems for art 
and for art criticism. 

Proposition 1 : That creation of art in the twentieth century is an activity within 

the politico -cultural drama of a world in the process of remaking itself. Modem art is 
saturated with issues and ideologies which reflect the technological, political, social 
and cultural revolutions of the past SO years. Regardless of the degree to which the 
individual artist is conscious of these issues, he in fact responds to them in choosing 
among immediate aesthetic and technical alternatives. If he chooses one mode of 
handling line and color he will have affiliated himself with an aesthetic that accepts 
the obligations of art to communicate judgments of the artist's environment, while a 
different approach will identify him with th© concept that for art reality is that which 
comes into being through the act of painting. Thus choices having to do with method in 
art become also decisions regarding the future of man. 

. * 

In this changed relation between art and history, the automatism involved in a 
heritage of craft skills has been replaced by acts of the mind occurring at the very 
beginning of the artist's training . Whether these acts be acts of the artist or of the 
teacher, their effect is to remove art from the realm of habit, manual dexterity and 
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traditional taate into that of philoaophy. Tha present Seminar ia an excellent example 
of the new situation in which art emerges from theory. What need would there have been 
for our programs and speculations whift everyone knew who the masters were and how they 
should be emulated? We shall return to this subject of the new dependence of art upon 
our ideas in our Proposition 3. 



The consciousness of standing in the midst of developing events lends urgency to 
the painter 0 s meditations on possible courses to follow. In the past a aingle tradition, 
rather than a aelection among possible futures, determined stylistic affiliation. Modern 
art tends towards separate concentrations of energy and towards conflicts of wil! rather 
than toward homogeneity of style and meaning. The historical consciousness also pervades 
the art museum, the art gallery, the private collection, in the form of attenpts to fore- 
cast which trends and personalities in art will survive. Art today shares in the general 
awareness that tomorrow is being shaped by a natural weeding out of short-lived impulses. 
On its profounder levels, modern art is acutely aware of itself as a participant in the 
contest to affect the future— as one of powers engaged in giving form to the unknown. 

Proposition 2: That the politico-cultural drama has in our century assumed global 

dimensions and that the artist now works in an environment unbounded by time and place. 

Under the unrelaxing pressure of political , social and intellectual development 
since World War I, local, regional and national traditions have been steadily dissolving 
and being absorbed into world-wide systems. The individual artist, whether in Tokyo, 

New York or Sao Paulo, is confronted by the activity of art everywhere, without the 
mediation of an inherited outlook or style. He is confronted, too, by the constant 
unveiling, through anthropological and archaeological research, of the totality of human 
thought, belief and accomplishment. 

The almost simultaneous transmission of works and styles throughout the world by 
means of film and print has brought into being a universal pictorial vocabulary. This 
communication, however, is restricted to surface approximations. Lacking the scale and 
texture of the originals, to say nothing of their physical and cultural settings, the 
reproductions fall short of conveying the experience that gave rise to the art works 
themselves. Art in the global interchange tends to appear ao consisting of various 
categories of decoration. The constantly augmented masa of art atudied in the form of 
emotionally vacant imagea facilitates the rise of new academicism based on abstraction 
drawn from art history. Contemporary art, especially, is dealt with as if it consisted 
of designs the emotional and social content of which may be ignored. Also, the descrip- 
tion and classification of art as artifacts contributes to the formation of a world-wide 
bureaucracy with scholarly pretensions concerning creation. 

Thus the internationalisation of art becomes a factor in the estrangement of art 
from the artist. The sum of works of all times and places stands against him as an 

with objectives and values of its own. In turn, becoming aware of the organised 
body of art works as the obstacle to his own aesthetic self-affirmation the artist is 
pushed toward anti-intellectualism and willful ignorance of the art of the past. 

Proposition 3* That with the weakening of traditional attitudes, assumptions and 
methods of handling, styles now originate in abstract ideas and idea-based art move- 
ments. 

Aesthetic programs have replaced locally admired art as authority and as inspiration. 
Every modern activity," said Paul Valery," is dominated and governed by myths in the 
form of ideologies." The roots of contemporary creation lie not in Nature nor in earlier 
works of art but in theoretical interpretations of these. The new relation of art and 
ideas has imposed upon art the necessity for a self-consciousness that has rendered the 
craft imitation obsolete. The theoretical content of modern art also ioposes new demands 
upon criticism, primarily for the clear differentiation between what may be analyzed in 
a painting or sculpture and what must be left to the intuition of the spectator as unique 
and inaccessible to language. 
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Prrositlon 4 ; That with change established as the norm of present-day life, the 
capacity for innovation and for the renewal of old forms has become a primary value in 
art. * u • 

Thef:entrality of art in our civilization depends upon its role as testing ground 
of condi ions and methods of creation. Imitation of the art of earlier centuries, as by 
Picasso o|’ Modigliani, is carried on not in order to perpetuate ancient standards but to 
experinKaS with the power of the artist to evoke novelty from familiar forms. In our 
era, arte *:hat ceases to seek the new becomes at once intellectually insignificant, a 
species ©f homecraft. The nature of originality is open to debate - in fact, needs 
desperately to be delated. But no disagreement exists regarding the value of the new in 
art. Oici the other hand, the dedication of art to novelty complicates the problem of 
values and exposes art to sensationalism and influences of fashion and the press. 

Pr oposition 5 ; That the break between the present and the past makes the future 
opaque and plunges art into a permanent state of uncertainty. 

"No one can say what will be dead or alive tomorrow in literature,, philosophy, 
aesthetics: no one yet knows what ideas and modes of expression will be inscribed on 

the casualty list, what novelties will be proclaimed." — Valery. 

That condition in which the future cannot be depended upon to resemble th-. past 
constitutes a state of crisis. Or, if one prefers, a state of permanent expectancy. In 
such circumstances art takes as its point of departure the effort to arrive at values 
rather than to accommodate itself to existing criteria. 

4 

Criticism, too, must seek ito values through particular Instances -- works, artists, 
art movements - rather than through the application of rules formulated by criticism for 
its own purposes. The modern mind is tempted to end its suspense by affirming complete 
systems of value, including aesthetic systems. Thus in totalitarian countries, the 
future course of events is charted and the duty imposed upon art to help in realising 
that future. The means that promise to make art most effective - e.g. , the idealization 
of facial expressions and bodily postures - are translated into aesthetic values.. The 
result has been the ruin of art. The same result on a smaller scale has followed 
attempts in the West to reduce the risks of the unknown through calculating the future 
uses of art. The following observation of Valery might be adopted as a critical axiom: 
"Since, henceforth, we must deal with the new of the irreducible type, our future is 
endowed with esaentail unpredictability. " 

Proposition 6 : That vast shiftings of population, both geographically (through 

migrations, exiles, displacements) and vertically (through revolutions, mass education, 
equalisation of opportunity) , have destroyed the historically stabilized character of 
individuals and introduced the problem of identity, personal and collective, as a 
dominant theme of contemporary cultural forms „ 

Art movements in the twentieth century have tended to swing back and forth between 
extreiaes of individual self-consciousness (Surrealism, Abstract Expressionism), self- 
identification with groups (Regionalism, Social Realism) and anonymity (Bauhaus, Optical 
Art). These rhythms of self-affirmation and self -negation belonging to the dialectics 
of identity stimulate the formation of new modes of art through opposition, overlapping 
and sisirger, aa in the rise of Pop Art as a counter stateaisht to Action Painting. 

Impulses toward and away from identity should be recognized by criticism as providing an 
essential content of modern art, figurative as well as abstract. 

Proposition 7 : That ours is an epoch of excavations - archaeological, psychoana- 

lytical, philological — which keeps emptying into our culture the tombs of all the ages 
of san. 

Absorbing the flood of past art, art in our time continually reconstitutes Itself 
as a theater of revivals. Styles of earlier periods, far and near, from the funerary 
carvings of the Aztecs to the realism of Courbet, are re-awakened as experiences and ‘at 
slogans by contemporary painting and sculpture. 
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Modern art ia at one with radical politics and with psychotherapy in its fascination 
by the abyss of lost forms and powers. Life* other significant modes of present-day 
action and research, its explorations periodically lead it to the verge of changing into 
something else. Thus modern art often crosses over into non-art and adopts anti -art 
attitudes. Besides augmenting consciousness, this negative strain acts as a lightening- | 

rod to divert from society and individuals more perilous temptations to self -surrender » | 

totalitarian politics, drugs, mysticism. The negation of forms and their re-awakening f 

seem to have a profound function in a culture of change. I 

r 

No doubt other propositions regarding the groundwork of contemporary art might be I 

added to the seven 1 have sketched, lfy purpose, however is not to be exhaustive but to j 

give examples of the kind of phenomena which criticism must absorb into its consciousness j 

and its vocabulary if it is to grasp the dynamics of current art production. These are 
matters which artists think about, and philosophers and men on the street. Unless criti- 
cal discussion achieves the intellectual scale of our revolutionary epoch, it must be 
deprived of serious reference and lore the attention of serious minds. In practical 
fact current writing on art largely consists of opportunistic sponsorship of trivial l 

novelties and of assertions of personal taste for which support is sought pedantic 
recitals of art history. Mere technical recipes - e.g. shaping of canvases, ways of 
handling the "edge" of forms - are heralded as if they were ends toward which Giotto and 
Rembrandt had been striving but with inadequate means. As a result art criticism today 
is looked down upon by other forms of critical thinking as an unintelligible jargon 
Immersed in an insignificant estheticism. In some measure, this opinion reflects the 
specialisation that has overtaken all learned pursuits in oUr society. If art and art 
criticism tended to become ingrown, so have literature, music, philosophy, sociology, 1 

history. Thus each feels justified in attacking. the others for being excessively 

engrossed in their own forms. Beyond sharing in this common narrowness, however, art j 

criticism; it must be confessed, consists for the most part of an indescribable compost 
of bureaucratic promotional copy, theoretical air bubbles, history without perspective, 
readings of symbols based on gossip and far-fetched associations of ideas, visual 
analyses which the eye refuses to confirm, exhibitionistic metaphor mongering, set phrases 
manageable by girl reporters, human-interest coddling of Sunday art-page audiences, in- 
group name dropping, ritually repeated nonsense. 

1 ■ 

Against this sum of amateurishness, lack of talent and willful absurdity, the velue 

of values for art criticism must be the effort to re-introduce art into the framework of 

humanly serious concerns. Such an aim has nothing in cowman with the popular-culture 

fallacy that everything concerned with the creation and evaluation of art can be made 

immediately intelligible to the so-called common reader. The latter is himself a 

specialist of a sort— a specialist in the lasy intellectual habits cultivated by the 

mass media- -and there is no reason why he should be given consideration denied to other 

victims of jargon. But art criticism ought to learn to distinguish between writing that ) 

deals with the irrationalities, observities, and paradoxes of creation dhd writing that ! 

is merely lacking in SSk&e. j 

We now come to the "Charge to Art Critic." My remarks may not always be directly 
responsive to the language in which some of the topics have been formulated, but I shall 
come as close to them as my way of thinking permits. 

The first item of Charge #1 reeds as follows: 

Identify the ran ge of values and /or categories appronriate to making critical luda- 
ments of works of art . ... 

It follows from our premises that the work of art should be evaluated, first of ell, 
as an act performed by e contemporary. It is an energy and skill directed toward the 
artist's individual appropriation of that in art which continues to be alive or which is '{ 

susceptible of resurrection. It has the effect also of demolishing styles and images 
which hove turned into visual conventions; in this destructive activity lies its criti- 
cal and revolutionary role. By displacing works from which vitality has departed, each 
new painting helps to determine the continuing content of aesthetic culture. It is also 
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an act of unique and perhaps to gome degree, original percaption; thua, it ia an event 
in the self -development of the art! at. To ita public it opena connections with other 
works of art and contributes to an expansion of individual and collective sensibility. 

Hence, all categories of experience , past and present, froa fetishism to laboratory 
discipline, are potentially relevant in nuking critical evaluations. The critic's 
primary act of judgment consists of choosing the inodes of insight— aesthetic , psycho- 
logical, social, metaphysical— which he regards as significant in the particular inatance. 
For instance, in writing about the paintings of Barnet Newman I found it neceeaary to 
dwell upon the quality of his taste, his counter -statement to the abatract art from 
which he derived, the rigor of his logic, his humor, his metaphysics of the sublime. In 
connection with Gorky and de Kooning the question of the sublime did not arise, nor did 
the question of taste seem to merit much discussion. In regard to Jaaper Johna, my 
major emphasis was on his technique and his motifs as responses to Abstract Bxpreasioniam 
and to the presence of the new Vanguard Audience in the U. S. I also noted the changed 
mood manifested in his later canvases as bearing upon Johna* aeathetica and aa a clue to 
his possible development. 

The elements to be taken into account by criticism will vary from artlat to artist 
and from one critic to another. So, too, will the streas placed on those elements and 
the way all are balanced. Bach piece of critical writing representa a aynthesising act 
of the artist in his simultaneous elaboration of form and content. The medium of the 
critic's synthesis, like that of the artist, is style. The critic demonstrates his 
competence by his effectiveness in handling his materials, which consists of words and 
concepts. A critic who writes badly may have deep insights into painting, but not every 
connoisseur is a critic. 

Second Item of Charge #1: 

What steps might be taken to overcome barriers and confusions in critical language? 

In dealing with modern art, criticism is confronted by a flood of new forma , new 
motives, experimental attitudes. To react intelligently to these, criticism must test 
Itself and develop new forms of insight and expression (e.g. , multiple perspectives, a 
rhetoric hospitable to the ambiguities and paradoxes of art itself). 

m Reduction of confusion in critical language and of the barriers between criticism 

and the art to which it is applied should begin in eliminating abatract universale, such 
as "harmony" or "expressive form," which can presumably be fitted together to provide a 
handle for art vorka of every variety. These residues of old systems of essence should 
be replaced by concrete analyses in a terminology of action, conflict, intention, 
creative hypotheels. The technical ingredients of painting hied to be re -Interpreted 
in accordance with the psychological and aesthetic functions of line, color, form, etc., 
Implied by the practice of modern masters. An outstanding point of reference in this 
connection are the teachings of Hans Hofmann. 

Charge #2: 

Within each system or category a identify the specific concepts and methodoloaies 
that make possible critical discourse about works of art . 

The art critic is the collaborator of the artist in developlt the culture of the 
vlalble aa a resource of human sensibility. His basic function is ,o extend the artist's 
act into tht realm of meaningful discourse. Art in our time is itself criticism. Bach 
painting enjbodiee a choice in regard to other styles and works, including the previous 
work of its creator, and to the possibilities ariaing from it. Into this dialogue of 
paint the critic interjects a vocabulary of words. Having thua put himself into the act, 
not by any meane at the Invitation of the other performers, he assumes the privilege of 
responding with a trained rhetoric to the pantomime of the artists. To one gesture he 
assents, another he oppoaea, in a third he sees unrealised possibilities. 
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Can the critic be anything more than the intruder that artiata have traditionally 
conaldered him to be? If he is the mere representative of a aoclal intereat, aa for 
example , the reviewer whose oplniona are coordinated with the cultural program of a newa- 
paper or other propaganda or prof it -making Institution, he atanda in relation to art aa 
a apeciea of policematt on the lookout for misdemeanors. He will not Interpret art 'a 
motivea, he will endeavor to keep art in line. Hia criticiam will conaiat largely of j 

reporting delinquencies— the virtues he discover a in paintings will be of the sort that 
is held up as an example to the wicked. Such a critic has forced himself on art, and he 
can continue to be a squatter in it only because there is no way of getting rid of him. 

The critic who is to be the intellectual collaborator of the artist, not hia truant 
officer, must possess, above all, a mind engaged by the realities that encompass the 
painter or sculptor. Besides being a judge of art, he must be a judge of those processes 
by which art and life are being transformed. His must be a mind with a point of view to 
affirm; it is this point of view that determines which trends, personages, ideas he will 
support or combat. An interest in pointing may be the result of chance or te mp erament . 

The impulse to criticise is inherent in the intelligence that responds energetically to 
the existing human situation. It is the development and verbal clarification of this 
.impulse that leads to the calling of critic. Knowledge of art is not enough to make one 
5; a critic, any more than knowledge of art is enough to make one an artist. The student 
who sq -devotion to art arises out of the wish to avoid reflecting upon hia condition as a 
living person will be a mere specialist, a scholar or a connoisseur, but not a critic. 

For the latter exists through the deeper and curiosity and the widest practise of intel- 
lectual freedom. 

The art critic is the outpost of the art educator. He has mode his way into the 
wilderness of values in which art originates. If he .is to be of use, it will be by 
opening a route into the collectivity of artists and to their creations, present and past. j 

Each critic tends to return to certain attitudes and phrases. For example, I have, | 

perhaps even too emphatically, been insisting that certain concepts relating to- the : 

character of twentieth century culture are indispensable to discourse about works of art. ! 

I should not, however, like to see those concepts, nor any like them, organized into a j 

methodology. Ho systematic approach is viable in art criticism. Nor, in my opinion, is | 

it desirable for criticism to mimic the techniques or objectives of science. Let the i 

readers of the criticism find the "systems" in it, if there be one. The critic who j 

resorts to formulas does so out of laziness, haste, or uneasiness about making himself i 

understood. j 

I 

Since the past no longer enlightens os about the future, values cannot be abstracted 
from earlier masterpieces and applied as a measure, ^to current art. By the same token, 
values cannot be abstracted from current work and birid ln readiness to classify the art 
of tomorrow. In our time values must be .created alongside the art which they propose to 
evaluate. The intellectual center of gfei^itjr of criticism must be capable of shifting 
with the emphasis of new art. Dealing with elation, criticism must maintain its open-' 
ness to innovation. 

This does not mean that c^riclsm is forced to abdicate before each manifestation 
of the u nfami liar. (bntinui^if|^i^||iit in events, including events of creation. It is 
tWs objective continuity that SMftei^*cburse possible. It provides the ground for acts 
of judgment which can cohere into nucleus of values augmented and mH* more 

firm by each new encounter with the uhf amiliar . The weakness of methodology is that it 
tends to circumscribe this process of creating value by neutralizing those areas of the 
imagination which cannot be readily organized. The effect is to pulverise criticiam into 
neatly spaced piles of rhetorical powder- -for example, one has only to look to the 
products of our "methodologixed" academies literary criticism. 

Oiere are two items in Charge #2; 1 shall remark on them together: . 
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Can we assume a continuum of maturity and sophistication in critical insights? If 
so, what ara the a laments of such a continuum / ~ 

There are no grounds for assuming that any particular intellectual qualities will 
continue to prevail in criticism, any more than in art itself. Forms, terms, concepts 
are susceptible to an inner erosion that empties them of meaning or changes their mean- 
ings, perhaps even into their opposites. Criticism is in constant danger of losing touch 
with its object, the work of art, or with its own purpose, enlightenment. It can be 
significant only through the unforseeable entry into it of interesting minds and of 
writings addressed to real things. Besides experience, intelligence and talent, it 
demands also courage and independence --and these, too, cannot be counted upon to answer 
a roll call. 

Today, the outstanding menace to such critical consciousness as has been developed 
is that in place of an intensification of insights and a deeper awareness of problems 
there will be substituted a structure of bureaucratic assents. Everyone, will be in 
agreement, for instance, that Van Gogh is a forerunner of Expressionism, that his herit- 
age is subjectivism, "distortion" and thick paint; and that the value of his paintings is 
to be found in the fierce efflux of something called "personality." Everyone will agree, 
too, that Jackson Pollock represents violence and self-abandonment and is thus descended 
from Van Gogh. On the other hand, there is, we shall be told, an art achieved through 
the rigors of analytical reason, as with Seurat, Mondrian, Albers. Such a collection of 
received ideas may represent a continuity of sorts--perhaps it is even "mature" and 
"sophisticated." Its advantage is that it can be handed on to each incoming group of 
students and that it makes the meanings of vn^rlfs of art as easy to memorize as a deck of 
cards. But a credo is the opposite of i'Vritical consciousness-- and incidentally, not 
one at* the opinions mentioned holds up under analysis: for instance. Van Gogh's passion 

to seise the reality of the object has nothing in common with the phantasizing of German 
Expressionists with whom hn is grouped. 

Along with the replacement of criticism by bureaucratically supported articles of 
faith, there comes into being a bureaucratically supported art with its own vocabulary 
of mystification and double talk. In the past couple of years, artists have appeared, 
to say nothing of dealers and reviewers, who study the advance schedules of leading Hew 
York museums as leads to the kind of art with which to identify themselves. 

Critical continuity depends on an ever-deepening comprehension and clarification of 
the tradition of the new. There is, for instance, important research to be done in 
bringing to consciousness attitudes taken for granted in the modern practice of art but 
ignored or denied in art's public relations -- these bear on the issue of the so-called 
revolutionary or nihilistic nature of .twentieth century painting and sculpture. The 
tradition of the new in art is a tradition precisely because it transmits desires, ideas, 
myths of which the receiver is unaware and which he takes for granted as fact. Within 
this tradition there exists a continuing strain of revolt — against society, against 
art, against the orders of the mind, against all existing conditions of life and work. 
This strain, though often submerged, is so fundamental to the integrity of art in our . 
time that when it disappears, as in the Soviet Union, creation ceases, and when it is 
denied or veiled, as in QP art and much of Pop, its absence is discussed pro and con and 
even identified as a form of revolt against revolt. For criticism to extend itself into 
the future as a coherent energy will require not only intellectual apprehension of the 
elements that make up the tradition of the new but an unillusioned responsiveness to its 
rebellious spirit. 

The three items of Charge #4 are: 

What relationship exists {or ahould exist) between art criticism and art historical 
knowledge; between art criticism and art theory; between art criticism and statements of 
intent or biography of the artist? 

Art criticism today i£ art history, though not necessarily the art history 



of the art historian. In discussing a painting the critic reports on an act that falls 
within the previous acts of the painter and upon an event within the continuity of art. 

The painter's act. could not have taken a place without preceding acts of creation per- 
formed by himself and by others; and in estimating" the value of the work, the critic 
considers what it has brought to the history of art, as well as to the experiences 
communicated by art. It is a truism that all art derives from art. To know whet has 
been derived from whom and in what manner and degree sheds light on the artist's processes 
of creation, his motives, and the shape of his imagination — not least illuminating is 
what he chose not to derive from the works that influenced him. 

The critic must, then, be familiar with the art of the past; above all, he must 
have reflected upon it. But art-historical knowledge has for the critic a different 
function than it has for art historian. The critic is not primarily concerned with 
tracing the evolution of styles and arranging works within them. He approaches the work 
not as an act. performed in an Interval of past time and which is not ready to be set in 
its niche within an edifice of finished happenings. He sees it rather as a deed that is 
still in the course of being enacted and which will take shape through the painter's 
battle with uncertainties, counterforces, temptations. One might say that the critic 
unrolls the creation of the picture as an intellectual event in time, while keeping an 
eye on it as a visual object. In this, his approach corresponds to that of a painter 
looking at a painting by another artist; he sees it as a- complex of situations met, 
resources employed, leaps executed. Without being aware of it, the painter as spectator 
imagines himself as a performer; he becomes automatically the original artist. The 
critic stands in the same line of vision as the painter but he stands further back. For 
him, not only is the painting "to be done again" in mind; the painter too, is something 
to be done, that is, to be intellectually constituted as an artist acting and choosing 
within his medium and his culture. 

# 

It is to this end, and only to this end, that he may resort to the biography of the 
artist, to his ideas and to his statements of intent. He reads the artist's words and 
interprets events in his life solely in relation to his acts on the canvas. Like the 
painting itself, they are data from which he constructs the fiction that is the author 
of the work of art and the key to the full range of its meaning. But statements by 
artists, though frequently of great value to criticism, are to be regarded with suspicion 
and never taken as the last word on questions of fact or attitude. Jealous of their 
originality, artists are prone to certain types of deceit; for Instance, American artists, 
especially, tend to deny their indebtedness to other artists and to art movements which 
have determined their work. For criticism, this denial of indebtedness is not merely a 
question of demanding undue credit; it has to do with obscuring the transfer of thought 
within the community of artists and within the culture of the period. Obviously, this 
question of communication is too important to be left to the vanity of individuals. 

It is a prejudice of the critic that he sees art history backwards, from: the paint- 
ing he is studying to works that anteceded it. (On another plane, there is for the critic 
no earlier and no later.) In any case, he will refuse to concede that a style can 
produce art through an immanent drive toward the realisation of an idea or form. The 
scandal of art history is its ability and, in many instances, its willingness to dispense 
with artists. I shall not pursue this question here, since it is a problem for the 
historians themselves, one which they have begun to attack. 

I shall, however, say a words about writers who lay down the law to art in the 
name of art history. Art criticism today is crowded with art historians turned- inside 
out to function as prophets of so-called inevitable trends. A determinism similar to 
that projected into the evolution of past styles is clamped upon art in the making. In 
this parody of art history, value judgments are deduced, in advance of any actual paint- 
ings, from a presumed logic of development, and commands are issued to artists either to 
accommodate themselves to these values or be banned from the art of the future. An 
aestheticism founded on art history yields a club of dogma similar to moralistic criti- 
cism in the nineteenth century or political criticism in the Soviet Union. 
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The deterministic approach simplifies the problem of value and for that reason is j 

seducive to authoritarian minds. To predict the future and thus to be able to accommo- | 

date oneself to it, whether as artist, critic, art collector or museum director, seems , 

to offer a means for reducing the hazards of being extinguished by it. To assert with 
assurance what art must become eliminates the need to analyze what art is actually j 

doing — and whether its present behavior constitutes a rise or a fall. For the critic, : 

values based on a theory of an historically determined stylistic evolution eliminates j 

the need to explore the connection between the social, political, psychological realities j 

by which artists are moved and through which the work of art affects the spectator. j 

Instead of problems, metaphors, hypotheses, hints, paradoxes, art criticism comes to 
consist of certainties. 

But, of course, prediction in- art is impossible and all forecasts of what will be 
desirable tomorrow are nonsense, fraud or propaganda. For the nature of art is that it 
is creation — and the nature of creation is that it contains the unexpected. To pre- 
dict with certainty what is going to be created one must be in a position to suppress 
creation. Hitler and Stalin were excellent forecasters of aesthetic trends, so long as 
their police controlled what was done in the studios. The critic in a free country who 
maps out the future as if it had already taken place is forced to function with less 
effective weapons. Yet, even here, prediction in art is not harmless. It is tied to 
valuation — while valuation in turn calls for the exercise of power. Historical 
determinism practiced as criticism misapplies the power of the historian to control the 
past and introduce order into it. For this distortion art history is of course not to 
blame. 

Yet a practical problem does exist in properly defining the uses of art history, in 
view of the fact that an academic degree in this subject has beer?® the accepted means of 
accrediting people for all kinds of careers in art, including that of art critic. The 
study of art history develops in people the professional habit of tracing the forms and 
imagery, of a work to their influences and sources; also the habit of taking it for 
granted that doing so establishes the value of the work. Uncovering sources is an 
accomplishment of which the historian is justly proud, and it is not unnatural that he 
should project the value of what he himself has been doing into the painting. It is not 
unusual to hear a painting prai sad as if its merit lay in working out a successful • 
campaign for capturing the qualities of earlier works end transferring them into, the 
present. 

Perhaps ways can be found to direct art history toward scholarship, and to develop 
appropriate curricula for other specialties, including that non-specialized specialty 
criticism. Both art criticism and art history need to scan more thoroughly their 
philosophical substructures. Both ought to consider, for instance, the difference 
between the intellectual origins of art in our time and in earlier periods. Art history 
as the art historian encounters it in other eras scarcely comes into being any more. 

Art used to wander on its way, responding to the cues given to it by tradition and ! 

chance, until the historian pounced upon it and set it into the order of its time. In j 

the twentieth century, art has lost its innocence. Its naivete in regard to its own S 

history had been replaced by a complex sophistication in manipulating that history. j 

Today, the art historian is dealing with an art that is conscious of itself as engaged ] 

in making art history and which, intended in many instances to impress the art historian, 

especially the art historian turned critic, deliberately takes his prejudices into 

account. The historian is no longer telling a story of raw events; tip is repeating a 

story told to him in the form of ideas and happenings with which he is implicated. The * j. 

first requirement in such a. situation is to know that he is iiaplicated and to what v' 

extent. Both the art historian and the art critic must be wary of responding to a 

mirror held up to them by the artist for the purpose of arousing their admiration for 

the image of their own outlook. History v in our time - and not only art history - is 

history that is being deliberately tempered with by the object of the historian's study , j 

the history makers. j 



In the case of art, the prime history makers are painters and sculptors. As 
indicated earlier, there are writers and cultural commissars who wish to dispute this ' 
privilege of the artist and to use him as an instrument for their own art-history making. 
The attempt to appropriate art history brings about a new kind of conflict — between, 
the artist and the professional representatives of his public. This conflict is a phase 
of the conflict of ideas which has characterised the creation of art for more- than a 
century. The style is the man, but modern man becomes himself, that is, acquires style, 
in a wrestle with ideas and even ideologies. In our time, art arises out of a dia- 
lectical tension between an individual temperament and- art movements founded on various 
theories of art. The work is neither personality nor idea. But to equip the future 
artist, art critic, art appreciator to understand vrtiat is being created, art education 
must familiarize him not only with works of art but with the alternatives over which the 
campaigns if modern art have been fought. To grasp art in our time one must, for 
example, be able to identify ideas, both in art and in matters related to it, that are 
genuinely antithetical -- such as the idea of art as an instrument of the state or of 
business and the idea of art as individual discovery or creation — and to differentiate 
such mutually repellent ideas from ideas that only seem to be in opposition but have a 
similar approach to creation -- for example, conventional naturalism and conventional 
abstraction. ' ■ 

r i , 

Statements of intent by artists illuminate their work only when interpreted in the 
context of the continuing struggle of ideas in art itself. Read in isolation from the 
artist s concrete intellectual situation, they will often appear in reverse and lead 
criticism up blind alleys. For instance, the painter Malevich once pointed out that in 
the work of a famous medieval icon painter the hairs in God's beard were exactly the same 
as the hairs on the Devil's tail. This' was intended to prove that what counted for the 
artists was not what but the how . The painter cares neither for God nor the Devil but 
only about painting. All content is a mere pretext for the exercise of skill and the 
solution of aesthetic problems. Following this logic - and Malevich did, of course, 
follow it - subject matter can be eliminated entirely, and everything valid in the art 
of the present or the past can be translated into space, line, color, design. We arrive 
at what is called "pure" painting. 

By the same type of reasoning we arrive also at what might be called "puristic" 
criticism or formalism, that is, criticism that evaluates paintings exclusively in terms 
of their formal elements and by formal standards. Such criticism mav be coupled with 
an exposition of the iconography of the works, but its value judgments are founded on 
the handling of the means of painting. 

Yet the statement of formal intentions by an artist and the same theory in the 
hands Of a critic move toward widely separated results. The purist objectives of 
Malevich, or of Mondrian or Albers, have brough into being paintings that vibrate with 
vigor and sensibility, in a word, with emotional and psychic content. In his act of 
painting the artist live? inside his idea, and the more he has narrowed it to exclude 
all but visual essentials the greater the psychic pressure to which it subjects him. 

This subjective pressure is not, however, comprehended in his formalist scheme. The 
thinking the artist aims at giving him direction and assurance rather than producing a 
correct analysis of everything that goes into his work. The artist's ideas are also 
polemical: he wants the art of painting to have a certain character, and he need not be 
aware to what extent this partisan wish has become the ruling passion of his work. 

The critic, however, who allows himself to be circumscribed by theoretical state- 
ments of painters runs the risk of missing the totality of experience embodied in the 
paintings. The point is underscored by the inadequacy of formalist criticism in dealing 
with formalist art, i.e. precisely with the art with whose principles it is in full 
accord. Taking literally the notion that art aims solely at art, the critic participates 
in the painter's idea -- but the misses the qualities brought into being by the act of 
painting. These qualities arise not from the theory that instigated the painting and 
determined its mode but from the positive or negative drive of the artist in regard to 
himself and to the historical moment in which he functions, including the art by which 
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he is confronted. The neo-Plasticism of Mondrian reacting to Cubism and World War I pro- 
duces a result quite different from that of a hard-edge painter of the sixties reacting 
to Abstract Expressionism and the a-political art world of New York. Granted that the 
formal painter paints neither for love of God or from fear of the Devil; that he paints 
for the sake of painting, perhaps in order to carry art to its next step; that for him 
art is the, absolute and that he lives only in order to serve it; that he takes orders 
from it (not from Nature or his own feelings) as to how he shall serve it and what he 
shall bring to its altar; tha'c painting has for him a life, a mind and a will of its own; 
that the chief impulse of this living independent entity is to purge itself of anything 
not itself and to reduce itself more and more to its own essence -- granted all these 
motives and beliefs, the painter will not succeed in making himself into nothing but a 
painter, nor his painting into a crystal of immanent relations among the elements of art. 
As a painter he is i« the painting — let us say, he is its flaw. Purist painting is 
work within a human v~iue system, most often the system of the ascetic. It is from the 
will to order, to purging, to (one adds automatically) salvation that it derives its 
passion for neatness, for hygiene, for shapes like the square and the rectangle, presum- 
ably immune to emotional associations, and its practice of banning tones and restricting 
itself to hues cleansed of atmosphere. In the end painting for the purist is God (without 
a beard). At its most intense, pure painting is religious painting. As sdteh it is as 
"expressionietic" as the most agitated figurative art. When art in this mode is not 
caught in a religious trance it is mere interior decoration. And what measures whether 
it is one <j>r the other is the desperation, self-denial and transcendence communicated by 
the tensions of its vacant shapes and fields of color. Recently, I received a message 
from Albers by way of a student from California. "Tell Rosenberg" it said, "that angst 
is dead." What, message could be more anxious? The best of Albers' cool paintings 
literally quiver with psychic tensions. 

Charge #5: 

What definition of style (or definitions of style) provides the most useful 
structure for art critical study? On what bases may be established the limits or extent 
of a style? 

The concept of style must be related to the function assumed by certain modes of 
handling within the experience of the individual artist and within the history of art. 
Visual similarities are not sufficient to define the feature of a style or its limit - 
that is to say, the eye is not sufficient. The emotional and intellectual ends to which 
the visual means are put are intrinsic to the definition. For example, the stylistic 
similarities between a Mondrian and a Newman are obvious. But the neo -Plastic style has 
with the latter assumed a new function, resulting in a deflection from neo-Plasticism 
and in moods and purposes in opposition to it. Out of the new use of the style come new 
stylistic possibilities, and these tend to develop in directions visually unrelated to 
the original mode in the example just given, "pure" abstraction develops into an aspect 
of Abstract Expressionism. The shifting and transformation of modern styles center on 
the fact that style in our time originates in ideologies and io cultivated by theory -- 
thus it is constantly affected by changes of meaning and may even undergo a total erosion 
of meaning. As de Kooning put it several years ago at a panel discussion of artists: 

"We are all working on the basis o£> ideas in which we no longer believe." 

This brings me to an additional proposition concerning art in our time that ought 
to be added to the seven with which this paper began. From this proposition No. 8, I 
shall draw a few concluding remarks about criticism. 

Proposition 8 : That the ubiquitous presence of the visual mass media , from adver- 

tising posters to industrial design, has introduced into painting and sculpture a new 
factor which art criticism must reckon with - and that to do so, the critic must clarify 
hie position toward contemporary society as a basis for evaluating its substitute products. 

Art in the twentieth century, including the art that has come to us from the past , 
is affected by the mass media both directly (e.g. , the use of the Mona lisa in an 
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advertisement) and througfr&fteif uBSpecfallp: iir fche 

United States , creation in art iis ' accompanied "at ' every" step by 'the gigantic shadow of the 

* commercial art output; which .mimics; and adapt* qvafy fe«i jStyla in- painting and sculpture , 
extending it into m meaning,' :leeling^andspurpesei'?fhua ",*%■ 

Bollock .inspires ?the. design of dress fabrics, (’alder a beer - advertisementM' »«>•. . 

' ; y The utilisation of; art ; for the! objectives j of the market cause*; styles to become > l 
widely familiar tut without .heiog (grasped. Popular museum programs ..contribute*: to; ‘the “a • 
same end . ^■•Thei ejliibifloa of i tte Mona. Lisa under the auspices; of ..public relations is ^ 
intellectually equivalent to its . reproduction in an ad. ; The/ result isr that art in . 
America | both ttew and oil, if ^subjected to a constant process of ^alienation* * The vast 
pool of skills; directed rioward -specific economic ^political and educational ends challenges 
art to define: its own function. and- to ^differentiate its products * if „any real difference 
exists y from | those whose .efficiency, is measurable, t Amystif ication of * values causes all 
novelties to seem fof equal: significance; and breeds; the ; widespreadr belief that the ultimate 
function of the fine arts is to contribute] visual devices . to ..utilitarian ; design P* g. , 

the Justification -of; Mondrian by. linoleum patterns/ or by; -Park Avenue. skyscrapers . Raised 
in this belief , young artists have.*-, been bringing ^painting and sculpture steadily ; closer 
to utilitarian .ideals..^ The shift in. art .training from. Bohemian studios: to university art 
departments threatens to accelerate and deepen the trend toward the kind of art whose 
uses are foreseeable. 

What but criticism nan tell us what we are doing and if it is what we want to do? 

What but criticism can indicate other ends, explain what makes those -o.ther ends- attrac- 
tive and indicate what must be done to serve them? 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MR, ROSENBERG 

Audience : To start the ball rolling) Mr* Rosenberg) regarding this last observation about 
.the shift in art training to university art departments (for which we are accomplices)) what 
makes you think that the results from the universities will be any more predictable? 

Mg» Rosenberg ; I don't think that they have to be, but I would think that from the whole 
organizational structure which is involved in any kind of large enterprise, there is a trend 
towards foreseeable results. Now I can see from this meeting that there are strong forces 
opposed to this trend, but I believe that you all recognize that there is that danger. I would 
interpret some of the discussions this morning, distinguishing between qualitative an d 
theoretical modes of thinking, to be an attempt to push back that advancing wall. I think 
there certainly has been a fight against formulas, unless I misunderstand the previous 
speakers. I certainly don’t feel that this is inevitable but I do think that it is one reason 
why the whole university structure should be, if possible, kept in a different spirit. Of 
course, there are these same problems in other fields. One reason I do give is my ex- 
perience with teaching literature which I think has become a disaster. Now the artists 
haven't been there as long, and art departments tend not to be as large or as heavily 
endowed. It is a question that I think should be raised -- whether as you get bigger, 
stronger, and richer you will be able to continue to be as free as you are even now. 

Audience : Would you comment on the commercial galleries, the carefully laid public 
relations plans by which artists are launched, and the pressures that these create for 
the artist himself? 

Mr. Rosenberg : I could just charge through the New York scandals of the last five years, 
■^ut you don't want that. The prosperity of art in the last few years has had some very 
good and stimulating effects, but there is no doubt that in the art centers, and radiating 
out from the, are many new interests. That's what you are talking about -- commerical 
interests, exhibition interests. I would also add bureaucratic interests which have put 
a terrific pressure on the artists. Let me give you one example. If you have this enor- 
mously accelerated displacement of styles which we have had in the last five years. Much 
more than just Op Art and Pop Art. Those are two that managed to remain afloat for three 
years; but there are several that came up for six months and then sank out of sight, and 
then another came up and sank out of sight. The artist who has been working in a certain 
mode but has not succeeded in reaching the front of the stage begins to feel as though he 
has simply been passed by history. I mean he feels he is in a rubbish heap of history. 

I know many artists who simply think that this is an impossible situation so they switch 
their style to accommodate themselves to a new thing. Keep that up for a while and the 
whole concept of art is put into question in regard to those people. I mean you have a 
disintegration of the whole art impulse. 

Audience: I want to raise a very serious objection to you about universities. What you 
have said about university art schools can well be said about any kind of art school. They 
all make attempts to predetermine what you have described as being unpre determine able. 
The real function of this conference is one of contributing to open a dialogue that we need; 
for example, between Joshua Taylor and art educators like ourselves. We haven't been 
able to talk. We haven't previously been successful in talking with each other. We have 
been talking past each other. The charge that you level against university art depart- 
ments can be leveled against any kind of school. 

Mr. Rosenberg : I agree with you. If you take the old art school that is exactly the sort 
of thing that you now have to avoid on a huge scale. In other words, we have a situation 
where people have gone to the academy, or even to a more liberated school, feeling that 
they wasted an enormous amount of their time and that they were misled into totally 
different directions. What you said is perfectly true. It is not a charge leveled against 
the universities. It is a question about the art school in general. 

Audience : I would like to ask a theoretical question here about your paper compared to 
the previous paper. The question has to do with the methods and techniques of the historian 



as well as those of the critic. We do have a general position of the historian, but we 
must wait for history to tell us what happened. ButW. contemporary person cannot really 
know what is happening. Thus, for example, a hundred years after the Civil War we are 
getting a realization of what took place then which a journalist, writing in a daily journal; 
didn't really know. In respect to art, would you agree with a proposition that we must 
wait for history to tell us what are really is today? In other words, what really was art 
and what was not art? Now where aa a critic do you stand in the face of that proposition 
which seems to be somewhat fundamental to the historian? 

Mr. Rosenberg; I wouldn't dream of speaking for art history, particularly after listening 
to the refined distinctions Professor Taylor" made anibng all the different kinds of error to 
which historians are prone. My own feeling (and if somebody refutes this, I guess they 
will be right) is that art is probably to the largest measure the work of artists --"not of 
historians, and not of critics. The best example is what the artists of the early twentieth 
century did with primitive art, but it could have been around in a different context. That 

is, there are.many archeologists. and historians of primitive art who don't care, about , 
quality. Professor I’ayior said it involved cataloging if. V' But an artist coined along and 
begins to copy if /, At that moment, he begins to adapt it;' he begins to do something with 

it. At that m6ment,;/it becomes a part Of everybody' s tasted I have no hesitation in saying 
that the reason so many people are interested in primitive sculpture is because of Cubism 
and Expressionism. The 'guy Who has really done the job here is the artist. As I have said 
before, all the critic can do is extend that' experience into a realm of words. 

■ , \ . •!& / •' - v . ? ' " ' ■ . . 

Audience : Would yOu elaborate on the statement "granted that a' formal painter paints for 
neither the love of God or fear of the Devil but he paints for the sake of painting"? 

Mr. Rosenberg : J. skipped a piece of that just for the sake Of brevity and because the 
sentence was too long to handle orally, anyway. The point I am making is that the artist 
thinks -- he doesn't have to think about it. That's what the critic has to think. In other 
words, it is pr efectly okay for a painter to give this argument. What I am saying is the 
art critic shouldn't take that argument as gospel. He ought to see if there is a fear of the 
Devil in that painting or not and not simply say, "Weil, now we know exactly what this type 
of pure painting is, because the artist himself said so". Now, you know that goes on con- 
stantly in catalogues of shbwso The critic has a function of finding out whether it is true 
or not. He can't simply use the artist's words as a kind of gilt-edge security. 



THE CREATION OF ART AND THE CREATION OF ART EDUCATION 
ALLAN K1PROW 
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For more than two millenia it has been supposed that if all the conponents of artis- 
tic creation could be isolated, studied, practiced end reassembled, human beings would 
be in a better position to appreciate, teach and make art than they hove ever been in. 

It is a compelling notion. If it has been useful at all, it has been only relatively so 
in those past times when a traditional culture prevailed, when common styles and tech- 
niques made it possible £o agree on the nature of the artistic goal at hand. In recent 
Western history, however , this has become scarcely less than batting one's head against 
the wall for the apparently perverse pleasure of occasionally stopping to catch one's 
breath. Let us hope that this is one of those pauses. • - 

The last serious attempt at formulation of artistic rules came about as a result of 
the Napoleonic regime's need for quick norms of both an institutional and an aesthetic 
kind. The Academy, under the direction of Jacques Louis David, advanced Neo-Classicism 
as an antidote to the Royalist rococo, genre and pre-romantic styles Inherited from 
before the revolution. And a few years later, Ingres, talented as he was, fought 
blindly to maintain it as THE standard against the supposed subversions of Delacroix and 
others of similar persuasion. Re became a villain in spite of himself, (althought there 
are some today who would *eske him into a martyr) . Since then , such attempts to analyse 
and regulate art invariably have led to academicism. 

Moreover, the continuing waves of modernist innovation have been dedicated to the 
belief that creativity cannot be taken apart because the nature of art cannot be fixed — 
a common-sense Judgment that can be easily separated from the mystique of holiness that 
also accompanies this period. We might reflect upon this: most of us ale pleased to 

declare our sympathy with the contemporary arts, but by wishing to systematically inves- 
tigate creativity for the sake of -e'stabllshlng controls for teaching purposes, we may be 
unconsciously searching for another, merely updated, academic rulebook. We teachers are 
natural academicians , for teaching is much easier with such a backing. This teacher, 
however, is going to propose a much hardar way: the way of Ignorance and uncertainty. 

It is a way without rules and without lesson plans. Its only platform is scratch, and 
its only discipline is trial and error. But to Justify this approach to the very press- 
ing educational problem in this country, it is necessary to see why the conventional 
path to the problem is Inadequate, why, in fact, we may be left with no other choice. 

Three main questions have been posed by this seminar, concerning the artist's 
decision-making process as he works, his creative growth, and his relation to the cul- 
tural past. (A fourth, asking whether there are not other questions will be considered 
later.) I think it is Important to try to answer these because it will help to under- 
stand why they are hopeless queries with no future, and it will lead into what may be 
more fruitful ones. 

The first wonders that are the factors which cause an artist to decide to take, or 
not to take, the steps he does in his work. We can only speculate here, but some of 
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thni aay ba the following: A) bin particular itch, buylMii , obsession, neurosis or 

whatever name one wants to give it; B) his knowledge of existing alternatives of action, 
historical and contemporary; C) his continuing sense of discovery in what he does, or 
equally, his continuing sense of confirmation of suppositions and intimations he has had 
all along; D) his sensitivity to day-hy-dsy opinion, voiced by colleagues, critics, 
public and family; E) his notion (sub specie aeternitatus) of his place, or non-place, 
in history; and 7) his feeling of being someone apecial: a sear, prophet, elected 

victim of society, philosopher, moralist, priest, -etc. 

Bow beginning with A) , it should bo obvious that the preoccupations of artists vary 
from man to man. One 1 know is obsessed with archaic philosophy and religion; another 
with pubic hair, another with anonymlth, and another with the ritual of assembly-line 
living. Zt is possibly true that each of these is a symbolic form of more personal 
matters, but it is probably as true that once uncovered, their aubstrate would prove to 
be as different from each. other as their outward appearance. In any case, whatever bugs 
an artist will usually determine what he will search out for the rest of his life. 

Artists are over and over astonished by this fact. Whan they are on a se eming ly new 
teeck, the day comes when they discover that it is the old one in i new guise. In 
addition, idiatever bugs an artist, will also till him, usually consciously, Wha t not to 
look for, and what to avoid. What not to do is as important to him as what he thinks he 
should do. The painter concerned with armchair world-systems would be distracted by 
researches into pornographic art, and might be confused by deliberate propagandists 
ventures such as practicad by Ben Shahn or William Gropper. 

It is doubtful if anyona but the artist himeelf can know when the bug itches; sure- 
ly no teacher can know which are the good itches and which are bad. Nor cap he provide 
enough different kinds of itches to go around to all of his students, for he should be 
busy scratching his own. But it is fairly certain that without such prompting from 
obscure sources inside and out, no art will be perceived much less produced. 

There have been some investigators who have speculated on the universal itch. They 
have not found it — unless we accept life and death as the answer, in which case every 
man is an artist. But if it were possible to list all the itches of history and weigh 
these against the itches of our time, in an effort to discover the best oaae for the 
1960's; and if they were programmed for art educational purposes, all the genuine artists 
would start to scratch in another place. 

80 • s«nse of alternatives goes (B), some artists, like Picasso, thrive on 

encyclopedia involvement with culture, while some, such as Mondrian, might feel that this 
sort of engagement is like ordering a meal from a Longchaaps menu of Six hundred entrees: 
out of desperation they select a cheeseburger and then return to their own cooking. 
Knowledge in both cases may be as great, but the Mondrian-type of artist may feel it 
important to deliberately narrow the range. Ultimately, decisions of value must be 
based on real choices amongst a number of paths of possible action, none of them clearly 
attractive. Tb make such decisions an artist must have an itch, for this alone makes 
choice an ethical activity. Bow wide or constricted the spectrum of possibilities is 
for each artist, is a problem to be decided by him only; it cannot be prescribed (though 
his success or failure at it nay be judged by us in retrospect) . 

To give two examples: In 1912, Picasso's Analytical Oubism was reaching such a 

point of over-conplaxlty that tha pracarious balance it struck between several modes of 
object-reference and abstraction, was in danger of being drowned in dense texture. The 
choices before him were: to return to Cubism's beginnings in Zapressionism and Cesanne, 

return to a prior simplicity in his own past, give up Cubism for any half dosen other 
modern styles prevalent than, give up Cubism for an art of pure texture (this in itself 
justified by its origins in Delacroix and Monet), give up art entirely or find some 
solution within what he was doing. Deciding upon this last one. he had three more 
alternatives: simplify Cubism's fragmentary signa for objects, which at that time would 
have had the effect of reconstituting the whole Still-life or portrait and rendering the 
picture conventional; simplify tha emerging vocabulSrly of pure marks, whereupon he 
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would have had to sacrifice most of the signs for objects also there; or simplify the 
syntactic relations between narks end shapes of given classes such as rounds, squares 
and wave fores* fie chose the latter, here as well, and if was lucky he did because by 
this wove he was automatically able to further transform the recognisable objects 
embraced by these fores while making thee simultaneously easier to see but harder to 
comprehend in a. traditional sense. 

For the second example we may consider the problems faced by a man predisposed to 
working in the Hard Edge style today. He cannot help being aware of its thematic and 
technical relatione not only to Pop, Op, and OB Art, but Indirectly, through its 
frequent large scale and immediacy, to Action Painting, Matisse's late cut-outs, the 
development of geometrical abstraction in the 'twenties, as well as to the whole history 
of idealist aesthetics in the West since Plato. This network of allusions binds him 
inescapably to culture and forces upon him subtle but pressing paradoxes of attraction 
and repulsion to much outside of his particular work at hand. How he uses these connec- 
tions, and in What combination he puts them, will probably contribute to the judgment by 
posterity of his quality. But now, this year, his assessment of the situation must be 
an unanalysable blend of factual knowledge and intuition — acted on in much the same 
way as a general planning a military campaign. Applying this lesson to teaching art 
should lead to thoughts about the value of training in making choices among numbers of 
attractive alternatives. But the selection of these alternatives by the teacher is the 
critical issue. How does he know Which to select? And even if he is lucky in this 
respect, once they are fixed into curricula, all may be lost. 

As to the matter of an artist's ability to constantly discover the old world anew 
(C) , if he is incapable of this sort of wide-eyedness and curiosity at heart, he is 
finished, and hopefully goee on to something else. But this state of being, like the 
artist's itch, is unteachable; and, moreover, is clearly no different from what is 
necessary for a business man or scientist to keep going. If it is supposed that the 
artist needs it to a greater degree, there exists no standard by which one would measure, 
no more than if there were a standard could anyone apply it. The whole question of 
"Inspiration" is hopelessly personal, and despite our assumption that it really exists 
to serve men in their hour of need, any attempt to systemlse it runs the risk of becom- 
ing mere prejudice in the hands of well-meaning tyrants and moralists. 

The artist's responses to outside opinion (D) are also quite sensitive; even highly 
cultivated. He eagerly reads the signs of approval and disapproval around him, and in 
spite of frequently feigned Indifference, he instantly recognizes intelligent judgment 
compared with that made by idiots; and he is deeply disturbed when those he respects 
reject him and those he disdains applaud. Sometimes he is better off When no one 
applauds, for at least then he supports- his precarious self-esteem with the silent but 
powerful tradition of artistic self-sacrifice. Sometimes he fares better When everyone 
applauds. Unfortunately, it is hard to know how many whiplashes or how many pats on the 
back a man needs, and much harder to know who should administer them. I have seen over 
again entire styles given up, or marginal interests suddenly bloom into major preoccu- 
pations, due to causes that can be in great part attributable to outside opinion of an 
artist's work. 

Assuming that a teacher stands for all the facets of this opinion to the student he 
teaches, not only must he be a shrewd judge of what are the real Issues in the art world 
at a moment (a big order for anyone) , but he must possess a sense of timing that will 
tell him exactly whan to hurt, and When to heal, a young artist's feelings. There is 
after all, a rationale for both sadistic teaching and loving teaching, and these are 
supported by the tewpermental differences people are bom with, as much as by the 
peculiar cultural biases of an era. Some artists thrive by responding to the varied 
opinions of others, and to the changing appetites of fashion. While some find this, 
especially today, quite debilitating. The gregarious, or restless, artist will subtly 
sponge up all viewpoints in the Interest of "range," and the loner will turn his back on 
them, using the defense of "single-mindedness" and saying that "success kills." They 
are both right, and their prototypes in the elementary schools are right also. A 
teacher is a saint if he can cope with such problems; and he is a sinner if he doesn't. 
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And the noie he tries to do so, the more he will fell. Intuition does not respond to 
forcing or theory. 

It follows that a pts.ce in the historical sun (I) will swan a great deal to an 

artist, although in different ways. The twentieth century is history -conscious and 

artists cannot escape this fascination even When they went to. A few of them, in reac- 
tion to such excessive preoccupation with destiny, work at remaining anonymous, at elim- 
inating themselves as unique personalities. But because this denial of self -importance 
must he conducted within the world of culture if its lesson is not to be lost, the 
artiste bscone better and better known for trying to become unknown — like Marcel 
Duchamp. Moat, however, will try to fix their position in the archives very early in 
the gaaie: if the pioneers of modem art have publicly denied history, they are known 
privately to. have altered the dates on their canvas stretchers in order to insure pri- 
ority whan the chronicles were written. Today it is common to find artists not only 
printing carefully-compiled curricula vitae for frequent distribution; it^is also not 
the rarest of events to find their contents revised year by year, if not in the spirit 
of truth, doubtlessly in the spirit of self -a<*vancemsnt . 

,„ r But the President of the United States and Henry Ford, Albert Einstein and Babe 
Ruth, also have had thoughts about history's provision for them. Like public opinion, 
concern for the judgment of all time may profoundly influence the course of work. Those 
who seek the public eye also seek the infinite gate of eternity. The question, usually 
unstated, is: "Will" history be on my side?" Socialist art theory is not more aware of 

historical "role" than purist aesthetics, which asserts that the inevitable direction of 
painting is towards abstraction; both are deterministic. School children in artjclass 
catch on to this very quickly. Their works are pinned up to the wall, sold at PTA 
bazaars and art galleries, increasingly discussed by the teacher reproduced in national 
and professional magazines, and paid tribute to by the professional artists themselves. 

As their schooling progresses, it is a simple step from thoughts about their place in 
the classroom to their place in the pantheon. There is nothing demonstrably wrong with 
this: some can take it and some can’t. The best efforts of the former are often sparked 

by intimations of immortality while the latter find the challenge nurderous and 
distracting. 

The problem remains how to utilise such facts. If the teacher is a mouse, he will 
act one way; if he is a lion he will act in another. Children of the opposite tempera- 
ment from him may find themselves at the very most encouraged. Lesson plans and peda- 
gogy will not help, for such motivations as we are speaking of are the sort of dynamite 
one dates not treat casually. Only men and women of exceptional wisdom and insight may 
face them, but how are we going to find ten thousand of these to staff our schools? 

Shall our graduate schools turn their energies to the mass production of geniuses? 

In itself, the idea of genius (F), of the man of quality, is an imponderable. Its 
importance in most major cultures, particularly in the West, makes it presence as a 
force inescapable. All artists harbor feelings of being unusual in a positive (as much 
as negative) sense: they are keepers of man's spirit, searchers after truth. A mixture 

of the shaman and the philosopher pervades their inner core, and even if it is exagger- 
ated as a self-defense against public indifference, it does play as strong a part in 
their decision-making as their sense of destiny. It given them permission to be curious 
about unknowns, to do things not generally approved, and also promoted the psychological 
strength to keep going when their work is flagging. 

The crucial factor here is that the idea which artists have about their ultimate 
role is supported by the idea conveyed by most lecturers and writers on art, namely that 
art contains some kind of special wisdom. Whether it is true or not that art is the 
exclusive source of this intelligence, the fact is that we look for it there. If art 
education does not even touch on this matter, it is perhaps because the few in charge 
who are aware of it, know how elusive it is.. Paradoxically, the more art is made avail- 
able in the United States, the mere it becomes unapproachable because we seam not to be 
able to agree on what it is. Teachers cannot assume that by not mentioning the 
"ineffable" it will take care of itself. It doesn't, paradoxically. 
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the second question raised by this seminar, about how an artist "matures," is 
difficult to answer. It is' never clear what we mean by "maturation." Sometimes the 
"mellowing of rash youth" is meant; sometimes we delight in the man of increasing years 
who keeps up with the young revolutionaries. In general we mean to say that as an 
sttiit matures, he gets better. But Obviously this is subject to all kinds of interpre- 
tations, and few of us bother to say What Our standard is before we start talking about 
a particular artist's rise or fall. 

In any case. Whatever we want "maturity" to mean, the consensus at this particular 
time (a consensus that will likely change and keep on changing) at least agrees that 
artists tend to peak at different ages: Rimbaud at nineteen years, Yeats at fifty, 

Braque at thirty -two. . . . Many, like Vlaminck, peter out after three or four years of 
intense productivity; some, like Rothko maintain an even keel. Others, such as 
Mondrian, gradually improve with age, "as a fine wine ripens" we are tempted to say in 
old-world lingo. But still others go up, down and up again, like Matisse or Beethoven. 
The idea used here is a vague sort of cultural Darwinism: one goes, or should go, 

onward and upward in quality. But the history of art reveals no such evolution, nor * 
does the history of individual artists. It is nice to want art to contain a built-in- 
improvement principle but we ought to be suspicious of it. When it has been used 
against all evidence to the contrary, as if there were a disease or failure -syndrome to 
be cured, it has produced platitudes at best and hidebound rules at worst. 

Why artists get "better" or "worse" or "stay the same" is partly a problem of 
accounting for changes in professional and public taste: Gainsborough was high on the 

list in 1910; now he is low. It is also a matter of tackling the enormous job of assess- 
ing both' the "salient" values of an era, with the "salient" features of an artist's 
biography. The detailed account of Van Gogh's life reveals a set of possible causes for 
his art involving family, social and professional entanglements, intellectual aspira- 
tions, and religious yearnings — all of these quite distinct in character from the more 
meager record of the life of Jacques Louis David. But these are only "possible" factors. 
What of those we have no information on? It is not inconceivable that if we came up 
with a police document proving Vsn Gogh to have been a youthful murderer, his steadily 
psychoanalyzed paintings would take on a new meaning. And our notion of his "maturity" 
would change. However, most "salient" biographical information is almost impossible to 
obtain, and even amongst contemporaries, probings into the privacy of an artist's life 
is not likely to be met with cooperation. Yet if any sense is to be made of how an 
artist "grows," in order to determine if indeed he has grown, then such data is essen- 
tial. Add to this the necessity of knowing the biography of a period, especially the 
period under our noses, and the tdiole business of analyzing and controlling "maturity" 
becomes futile. 

The third and last question, regarding the connection that exists, or should exist, 
between the artist and the art traditions , is simple and complicated. The simple side 
of it is this: it is no longer a real issue to ask whether the artist should be 

"cultured." Heutually is today (although I am not referring to refinements of taste, 
to aristocratic manners, or to specialized knowledge of the so-called classics, which 
have often enough been confused with culture) . I am suggesting that because of his 
college education, and the continuous dissemination of information by the mass media, 
the average artist cannot avoid a broad familiarity with the developments of his field 
and related fields. Obviously, as pointed out in question one, this is what makes the 
artist so hi story -conscious and anxious to compare himself with the past. The diffi- 
culty, again lies in how the artist makes use of this culture. His personal sense of 
choice is involved, as well as the pressure of opinion around him*. Insight into the 
consequences or implications of his (or anyone's) work is very clearly going to be bound 
up with his judgment of its meaning within the total picture of culture, and therefore 
with his judgment of its value. 

Hence we. can see how purposive the recurrent waves of anti-art have been in the 
last half-century. Their militancy has been invariably proportional to the amour £ 
culture possessed by their proponents, and the stance was taken fr** the sake of libera- 
tions from habit rather than from art as such. In this light, a t ..avowal of the 
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traditions is actually a form of deep respect (as is the rejection of a father ty a 
son), and may rise to real innovation. But the uses and disuses of the past by \ Art! ;ts 
are always hard to evaluate until later on. With this problem as with the others in the 
foregoing, testing and programming are next to impossible. The right path is always 
after the fact, and by that time new paths are being trodden nearby to death. Educa- 
tional theory cannot hope to keep in step with tdiat we are actually doing and with what 
we care most about if it continues to pursue the chimera of analysis and generalisation. 
The greatest present value of analysis and generalization, the value I am trying to 
point out here in using the method myself, is that it is conclusively self-defeating. 1 
proposed in question one, that an artist's decision made during his work involve under- 
standing of what not to do, as much as, and perhaps even more than, knowing what to do. 
the same applies to art education. 




We might begin to see that slicing up art and artists is pointless, especially for 
us living in 1965. We know too little to go about it. In another sense, we know too 
much (and this sense prevents us from improving ourselves in the first). I said the 
above that we have digested a great deal of art history. The efficient distribution of 
books, magazines , exhibitions and films, the growing popularity of art societies and art 
lectures all over America, the ease of foreign travel, have made much and, potentially, 
all of the entire culture of mankind available to us. The revolution in taste that this j 

has caused, has eliminated in fifty years the last possibility of aesthetic parochial- * 

ism, and with this, aesthetic certainty. \ 

| 

We can admire "Krazy Rat," a Japanese Zen master's caligraphy, a Mayan figurine of jj 

a priest dressed in the skin of his sacrifical victim, a Gaboon- mask, a southwest Indian | 

sand painting, a Brady Civil War photo, a Faberge jeweled Easter egg, a Quaker buggy, an I 

Egyptian pyramid, old poster type-faces, a piece of driftwood, Ottonian manuscripts, | 

Victorian machinery, the art of the insane, the scrawls of children, Assyrian reliefs, ( | 

factory smokestack, a giant earthmover. Times Square's lights and so on and on and on -* | 

as easily as we can admire Rembrandt or the Parthenon. Ho one with any kind of Intel- | 

lectual honesty can say that one of these is better than another, for there is no 

criterion 'that can embrace all of them without reducing their differences to absurdity. j 

All that he can do is profess personal faith in whatever he finally likes most. The j 

number of motives which generated this range of ert, and the great number of reasons why j 

we respond to it as well as the quasi-art included, are (if we could list them) probably | 

so diverse that merely contemplating the possibility renders our ability to use them as j 

bases for future acts of art highly doubtful. One men's faith, after all^ if ther j 

man's arbitrariness. 

» $ 

In the West alone, content or expressive focus in art been so varied and so j 

dependent on the social and political circumstances of the respective periods, that ] 

artists and connoiseurs might realistically wonder how to apply all this to the present. | 

Except in the most allusive or symbolic ways, it seems impossible. Effortlessly, a ] 

s low-motion film of inediblea unrolls: THE IDEA FIXES OF TEE AGES! Romanesque art l 

preoccupied with the punishments of hell! Gothic art with heavenly salvation! French I 

Rococo with fantasies of innocent dalliance! Keo Classicism with middle class duty! 

Romanticism with heroism and escape! Realism with reportorial detachment! Impression- 
ism with ephemeral Springtime! Dcda with absurdity! Surrealism with the opiate 
unconscious! Action Painting with existential crisis! If, as we have painfully learned 
from the lesson of Western history, attempts at ^rchaism always end in spiritual impo- 
tence and artistic failure, we still cannot explain what to do about our attractions to j 

the past. How can our taste for Medieval art, Benin bronzes, Italian mannerism, or Art j 

Houveau, be translated into contemporary idioms? 

We may learn another point from Picasso, in this respect. In his so-called Hegro j 

phase he was struck by the (to Western eyes) barbarous effect of African sculpture, yet 
realised that he had not only an expressive goal in mind which these strange works might | 

benefit, but he also had a purely Western concern for constructional processes. Be j 

therefore insightfully avoided the symmetry of the Gaboon and Dahomey figures he liked, j 

and substituted his own .taste for a symme try. He must surely have realised how | 

* 1 

1 

*3 
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| absolutely essential such symmetry was to the umacving terror of the African pieces, 

j But he also knew he was not an African, and could not be one if he wanted; thus by delib- 

| erately "mi sunder standing" his inspirations and utilizing only a part of them, he was 

able to satisfy both of his goals by turning the African sculptures rough and intense 
geometry into his pro-to-Cubistic style. Shortly thereafter he gave up the remaining 
superficial earmarks of masks and ancestor images. 

One may try to get around this in another way by recourse to "collective character- 
’ istics." Inasmuch as the "itches" of many artists contemporary with each other will 

overlap and combine to make "periods," and periods will join to make cultures, the idea 
f of utilizing "traditions" suggests itself. As syntheses of geo-cultural characters, 

I world-views, individual deviations and pure habit, these traditions — like the Far 

| Eastern tradition or the Western European tradition -- supposedly, can be absorbed on an 

1 intuitive level by artists without any reference to styles per se. Yet it is a question 

\ whether such abstractionizing isn't just wishful thinking: can we really separate a 

| tradition from its embodiment in particular works of art, made by particular artists at 

| a particular time? That is, can we derive a principle . let us say a baroque principle, 

! which is entirely different from all historical works called baroque? I doubt this very 

; much, for one yet has told us how and all the evidence points to its unlikeliness. In 

! fact, it seems that in spitfe of our "tradition" of individualism, we also have a 

"tradition" of traditionalism. 

The traditions of art tend to move us by relatively small groups of events rather 
than by such macrocosmic affairs as may describe the difference between East and West. 

If we must deal today with traditions rather than THE tradition, they are still tangible 
collections of human products. But we face again the same problem of selection as we 
did in trying to account for our appetite foir many kinds of aesthetic objects. Whose 
winner is the best winner? If anyone proposes the Italian Renaissance, I can propose 
the French Romanesque; if he bets on French Impressionism, I can put my money on the 
T’ang Dynasty's I P'ing or "untrammeled" style, in which the painter uses his own head 
as a paint brush or drags a friend covered with ink over his paper; if he says he likes 
! Action Painting, I can say I like riding horses in a Happening because there is even 

more action in this.. You pays your money and you takes your pick. With such knowledge 
: of the variousness of our standards, who can confidently set down the problems and the 

i curricula for an education in art? 

There is one recent theory which claims to have solved once and for all the problem 
of finding a unifying ingredient of all the different kinds of art that exist or may 
exist in the future. This is the formalist theory. The contention is that art is the 
practice of a special procedure called "composition." It is not simply what art depicts; 
it is how something is depicted that counts. Whatever else a painting or sculpture may 
convey, its first and final obligation is to satisfy the most exacting standards of 
form. The idea paralleled the emergence of abstract art, which for a while seemed to 
prove that form is both means and end, "how" and "what," simultaneously. Form-minded- 
ness, in turn, helped to reinterpret the figurative art of the past and present for 
modernist requirements. Armed with this Rosetta Stone at last everything could be 
explained and a program in art education could be put into operation. 

I 

| Form became the theology of the purist, from which he deduced his method of worship, 

[ and the appearance of his sacraments. The purist saw form as an a priori, closed system 

I of relationships existing between discrete, colored shapes, spots or atmospheric areas, 

; distinct from their possible identification as can-openers, Ginko trees or mud-puddles. 

| A well -formed picture is like a finely-tooled machine: everything "works." The artist's 

] — biography, the cares of society, the influences of art history, the fact that the blue 

\ in the painting goes with the blue of a nearby couch, are all irrelevant considerations. 

| Form is contained within the work. The artist's sole job is to bring this about, as . 

j though he were a mere catalyst, an intermediary between the apparently real and the 

truly real. Once done, he cuts the umbilical cord. 

Thus defined, the whole is made up of coherent parts, whose division into large 
groupings may be of two kinds: syaasetry and asymmetry. From the latter are derived the 
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sub-categories of over-all distribution, circularity, iteration, and juxtaposition. 
Amongst these, coherence is achieved by harmonic composition, which joins strongly con- 
trasted elements through transitions; by enharmonic composition, which joins strongly 
contrasted elements by relating'one or more of their qualities (the red of strawberry 
Jam and of a fire engine, for instance); and by non-harmonic composition, which reverses 
the process and begins with basically similar material, and then makes (relatively 
small) contrasts or variations of it to sustain interest. The artist's training consists 
in practicing these arrangements, and the test of his talent is to reveal through such 
practice the music of the spheres. 

The trouble with this theory or art, and its derivative, "significant form," has 
been tentatively remarked by DeWitt Parker and Morris Weitz? it is that it cannot be 
proven to be characteristic of art and art alone. The purist's compositional types ban 
be found in shrubbery, clouds, beehives, molecules, universes, and any square inch of 
sidewalk. They can be found as well in poor art and good, and in fact in every human 
action. Moreover, no one has been able to say what particularly distinguishes their 
presence in good art from their incidental presence in everything else including the 
kitchen sink. Indeed, it may never be possible to differentiate them since the structure 
of the brain makes it unlikely that any other forms can be thought of, much less per- 
ceived. If, then, these formal categories are nothing but truisms of nature as a whole, 
their preeminence as aesthetic criteria is a delusion. * 

All the niceties Of the virtuoso formalist — that specialist at architectonics, 
at manipulations and embroideries of the rhymes and variations of shape themes, that 
magician at making us feel an order has been crystalized into being by an act of 
genius --can be found in anyone's backyard. Given an agile eye, and a mind tuned to 
games of complex interrelation, suddenly the children's toys, the forsythia bushes, the 
cedarpost fence, the just-visible aerial of a passing car, the blades of uncut grass, a 
blue jay on a branch . . . are guaranteed to fall into a scheme that will stand up to any 
painting, I personally derive as much pleasure from a printing press as I do from 
Poussin's "Rape of the Sabine Women." Compositionally , they are both elegant. Compo- 
sitionally , just about anything I take the time to look at, is elegant. Form, and 
therefore art, it may turn out, lies not only in the mind of the beholder; it is lying 
around all over, free for the asking. And lying around that way, it hardly will serve 
as the basis for comprehending the art of all time, or for making an art of our time. 

It begins to appear that we know just enough to see that we have a very unreliable 

notion of art in general, and of standards of art in particular. The fact is that we 

can neither define art verbally, nor can we point to a body of activity and objects 
which we would indicate by gestures of some sort, so that these could be depended on for 
all future acts of art. From what we understand of everything called art up to this 
minute, there are so many alternatives, motives and contradictions of value — even in 
our own time — that anjr stand taken risks being deliberately parochial or totally 
experimental. Therefore, if we cannot say, and only barely sense, what art is, then we 

must admit we are just as foggy about what an artist is, what he does, how, why, and 

for whom he does whatever it is he does. It seems to me that an attitude of childlike 
curiosity and intellectual uncertainty would be our proper course rather than a depend- 
ence on the analytical investigative procedures we now are engaged in. 

The assumption that art, artists, motives, and publics can be atomized presupposes 
that such objects, people, and conditions are stable, and will sit still during and 
ter one operates. As I have tried to show, they are engaged in a very unruly business 
of transformation: Greek art for us is not what it was for the ancients and our view of 

it changes almost every few years. Things, people and their needs sit still only when 
our mind substitutes for them a stable concept. We then analyze the thought instead of 
the reality , and the thought is what we want art to be 8 not what it sometimes is or what 
it may be tomorrow. Perhaps this is the nature of understanding, and perhaps action is 
impossible otherwise; but our concept of art and art education has not panned out and 
so we ought to look for a different one. 
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Educationists naturally have to have art educable; Which requires a great deal o£ 
systemization; most artists, including those who teach too, have store ambivalent feelings 
toward the matter. They want to preserve the mystery or magic of their pursuits, recog- 
nising that whatever this may mean, it is extremely valuable. They also want to reveal 
this in full-strength to a responsive audience. Systeaisation so far, has invariably 
killed magic, and has broadcast false or dull values and senseless actiyities, in the 
opinion of all artists as well as many educators sensitive to what has happened in the 
schools. The problem of art education may be an eternal dilemma, in the sense that we 
cannot have a packaged, full-strength mystery for thousands of tdachers in charge of 
millions of children. But must we think in terms of neat packages? If we are going to 
fail for the most part, can we not fail more interestingly, that is with a little color? 
We might even succeed a little here and there.... 

To find out whether, this is so may be our only possibility. Instead of extrapolat- 
ing criteria from what artists seem to do in so-called professional situations, for 
application to school situations, it might be a good idea to see what happens when an 
artist interested in school children tries to convey his magic in the classroom. It 
might be that we are really asking about a truly theatrical atmosphere. It might be 
that our curiosity should take us to the remnants of side-shows, circuses, parades, 
magician shows, to whatever captures kids' attention on television and the movies. It 
might be that in paying too much attention to what we want art to be and do for society, 
we have made of it an enormous "lesson plan" full of bad acts. This, in answer to the 
seminar's fourth question, is a far more fruitful area in which to be curious. 

I should like to propose experimenting in this direction, with no holds barred and 
loaded with dangers. Artists will play the principal roles in the experiment, although 
it is hoped that children will soon take over in the degree of their participation. At 
the same time, professional observers from related intellectual disciplines, and the 
public in certain communities, will take on subordinate parts. Eventually, we may learn 
more about art this way and more about art education; or we may learn absolutely nothing. 
The chance is worth taking, for lacking any other radical alternatives, we may have to 
settle for more refined and sophisticated versions of what we have hed all along. And 
that, I would judge, is beyond improvement. 

But first, a summary of what makes up the educational scene today is necessary. 

It may not be the scene that the brighter educationists would like to think it is; how- 
ever, I believe it fairly well describes what is fl going on wherever art and art education 
are taught. 

From the professional artist's viewpoint, especially from the viewpoint of those 
who are also teachers, art education in the primary and secondary schools suffers from 
one simple defect: no contact with art. Such training as exists in this country, 
whether in appreciation or creative work, is woefully ignorant of real works of art, and 
of what is now (as well as what has been) involved in the making of art. Remote from 
the art which artists and connoisseurs know, the "aesthetic world" of the lower schools 
is a vague compound of notions of social adaptability and group therapy, with a filing 
cabinet of unconnected techniques, both gleaned from early twentieth century thought 
and art. But worse than that, in their present form, these ideas and techniques appear 
in methods textbooks which are many times removed from their origins. Instead of bene-- 
fiting from a healthy intellectual evolution, art teachers are confronted with little 
more than good intentions and senseless course plans. 

Art -educational theory today consists of two main branches of overlapping study. 

One is based on individual and social psychology (as implied above) and the other on 
formal analysis of artistic activity and certain kinds of art works. The first appears 
sympathetically human and the second strikes people as inhumanly scientistic, as if it 
were a laboratory procedure. 

The first sees a man as naturally expressive and gifted, a born artist, whose out- 
lets are stifled by personal and social pressures. Young children, however, are still 
innocent and flexible enough to be saved with the help of kindness and the proper 
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no tl vat Ion. But, ho waver warmly disposed, .such judgnants unfortunately lead to plati- 
tudes about the value of the fulfilled human being, his creative goal In Ufa, a good 
fanily background and a dean classroom. In too many cases, such wishful thinking is 
simply a disguise for sentlnental moralising and a bland, utopian athlcs with nest to no 
contact with reality, artistic or otherwise. 

The second school of thought divides the artist and his work into little pieces and 
tries to develop each piece separately, according to the belief that all of the pieces 
will knit together at the end of a course. Students of this approach conceive of art as 
a progressive series of geometric and blomorphic diagrams filled with arrows tailing the 
viewer how stimulus leads to conception, which leads to expression, which leads to 
communication, which leads to feedback from the communicant to the artist add so forth; 
and how the essentials of this Interchange are shapes , lines, tones, colors and pat- 
terned relations, all leading to and from each other with more little arrows .... This 
theory Is really a disguise for a preoccupation with analysis as an end In Itself. Its 
reco amended exercises are an embodiment of It, and children as well as teachers-ln- 
tr alning who are subjected to it , are not being exposed to any sense for art but are 
guinea pigs for an experiment In destruction. 



Both of these approaches offend artists because to them art is neither so senti- 
mentally moralistic, nor Is It understood and made In such a fragmentary way. It Is at 
once more spiritually demanding In function and more organically sls^la In conception. 

The sad fact Is that educators seam unaware of this. The gap between real art and the 
nonsense conducted in the schools widens every year as more well-meaning theorists con- 
tribute to the very emptiness they are trained by. j 

Understandably, as mentioned above, the reason for this separation Is that in an ! 

effort to provide for mass education, teacher -planning has substltutad broad ganeral- j 

Isations of assumed human Importance for an activity that Is frlghtanlngly Individual j 

and/or highly spedallsad. "Everyone Is An Artist," "You Can Paint," "Ixprass Yourself!," j 

"Art Appreciation Made," are titles of popular books that raflact this attempt to reduce \ 

and "damocratlsa" something that la not so much exclusive as It Is far sore Mysterious. j 

It has been the obvious hope that If principles could be discovered In human j 

behavior and in art situations, then teaching methods could be devised that could be j 

applied by an college graduate from Peoria to Baton Bouga, and would thus serve millions 
of youngsters across the country. Unfortunately, we have seen that It has not worked 

out this way£ for If It had, we would not be Involved now In trying to correct a bad 

situation. 

Mo one knows at this time what, if anything, will "work." But we can laam from 
what hasn't worked and avoid repeating a mistake. Since the non-artist's way has not 
worked, perhaps the artist's will. It Is only a hunch. It may turc it to be Inade- 
quate; it may have to be modified as one goes along; It will most cw einly arouse 
criticism; and there Is the possibility that It will be a complete failure. One has to 
face the gamble and admit frankly to going ahead with an experimental attitude, some 
Inner conviction and little else. In any case, the gamble will be worth taking because 
something can be learned that simply cannot be learned under present conditions. 

The gamble Is this: Let us consider one of the prevailing attitudes artists have 

about their work and their field in general, and try to learn a lesson from It. All 
artists know that uhay they do Is vary much a matter of fantasy, of dreaming. They 
dream of adventures, love affairs, glory, hall (sometimes self-imposed), the music of 
the Spheres, the light of absolution, intellectual triumphs, pure gooses, secret knowl- 
edge of the physical and metaphysical universe, murders, Insanities — and a thousand 
other preoccupations . Whatever their particular dream if, they are conjuring up a 
picture of a world they experience, or would like to experience (a world which, Inciden 
tally, may correspond to the dreams of others, but need not). 

Verbalised this way, we are Invoking just another aesthetic theory, the very re- » 

spectable Art-as-Isuiglnatlon theory; and as such, It Is an Interesting and as useless as 4 
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Sny other ideas. But, in the artist's sense of Being, in his active participation in 
the life of imagination, he may , as an example to philosophers and particularly as a 
teacher to young children, exude, the power of dreams so directly, that the theory ceases 
to be a THEORY (and a lessdn-plan) and simply exists as a way to be alive. This, artists 
feel, is close to being a prelude to art, for all the philosophy and professionalism of 
the art discipline follow from it. 

The value *of imagination cannot be taught to teachers -in- training, much less con- 
veyed by them, if they aren’t imaginative in the first place. Artists who have imagi- 
nations know this and it is the one thing they share with the very young, before it is 
stifled out of the latter. What school children need is a Pied Piper, lots of Pled 
Pipers, not social workers and lab technicians. The Pied Piper had magic and this is 
what is Important about his story. Like magicians, artists deal in a sort of magic, 
and it is proposed here that some of them can double as Pied Pipers and lead school 
children along roads they are pressured to avoid and soon forget. (It is the primary 
school that 1 am most concerned with, for genuine work with high school student* can be 
done, 1 believe, only after they have been reached at an earlier age. High school stu- 
dents, in my experience, are already very cynical creatures.) 

The objective is, therefore, to bring to the lower schools as many artists as 
possible, with no preconceived plan on our part of how they will conduct their classes. 
They themselves, may have plans, but each artist will be responsible for his or her own 
approach. Such classes should be instituted as pilot experiments spotted around the 
country, and in the beginning, at least, on a relatively modest scale. In order to 
avoid curriculum conflicts with existing educational systems, the classes should be 
adjuncts of the program of particular elementary schools. These schools should be 
approached first to find out if they are interested. in cooperating with such an experi- 
ment, and if they are, their responsibility would at flrat be limited to providing no 
more than space and facilities, while the Federal Government would underwrite the 
expenses of salaries and supplies. The individual schools should hardly feel Imposed 
upon, the pressures and influence of often recalcitrant school boards and district super- 
visors would be reduced to a minimum, and regular teachers at the school and in surround- 
ing area could stuffy the experiment and discuss it with the artist-teacher, as it goes 
along. 

The staffing of this experiment would be derived from three sources: the large 

roster of American artlsta of acknowledged reputation, the even greater number of art 
major graduating from universities and professional schoola, and a hard- to -estimate 
number of generally ignored but often gifted, men and women conducting community art 
claaaea, slum-reform recreations, and "Y” or church activities. (Obviously, although 
the public schools cannot be expected to provide the kind of talent needed, there may 
be exceptional teachera here and there, and theae will be aa helpful in the experiment 
aa the predominantly "unofficial" peraon we are looking for.) 

As for the first source, the wall-known artlats, the chances are that few will be 
willing or able to contribute their tiaw to school children. Some, of course, will be 
helpful and we should certainly welcome their participation. But the majority of even 
theae will probably be most useful in a consultative capacity or in a different, though 
related, plri to teach and advise in education colleges, so that our point of view can 
be simultaneously conveyed on more than one level . 

In contrast to those with "big names" the hundreds of young artists graduating from 
colleges and art schools every yeer ere an extremely important mine of potential vital- 
ity. They ere et this moment of their lives full of seal, while hevlng little prospect 
of exhibitions , seles of work, or fame. As active es the art scene is today, and as 
quickly as it is becoming e part of the national consciousness, it cannot absorb the 
growing backlog of young artlsta, either critically or financially. At such a moment , 
many of them would welcome the experimental challenge, the rather unusual autonomy ^ the 
sense of a concrete goal, and the financial security, proartsed by our project. Relating 
to the Peace Corps, it would help to solve the problem, faced by .every young artist, of 
what to do constructively with his life; and it would make positive use, for our purpose, 
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• n ^ energy which otherwise night wither in « fiV'jriici ftoi tflicourithiint . 
Thi* double advantage la significant, for both art and good teaching would be fostered.' 
Young artists emerging from the universities and technical canters of this country do 
not like the Idea of going into teaching In the public school: ' they remember and know 
what It Is like. Our Idea tsay change their minds. 



The third source of Pled Pipers constitutes a sort of "pariah 1 ' Of the teaching 
profession. It Is made up of people Who ate lacking In the "right" background and so 
have no accreditation, who are sometimes colorfully Individual and so would not easily 
function In a regimented or conventional atmosphere, who are still struggling without 
recognition in their own creative endeavors, — but who, In the artist's opinion, are 
the best art teachers anywhere. Examples of such individuals are known to nearly every - 
one in the art world and a list of their names could be drawn up very easily. These 
men and women, who earn little money, work under conditions that, are often sub-minlnel, 
possess a dedication to their Job which Is Just short of being s religious Calling; and 
they inspire In the children a spirit of Inventiveness end magic that Is almost unbe- 
lievable . They are our greatest Immediate proof of the validity of the proposed experi- 
ment. It Is to them that we look for guidance in setting our plan in motion. They are 
the ones who really know what is at stake. 



In sum, what we are proposing Is an approach to art education which has in mind 
only an awareness of the basic mystery of art and a belief (supported by ample evidence) 
that artistic people are best suited for revealing this to youngsters. Mot every artist 
Is so able, of course, but those of us who teach and are deeply concerned with the place 
of art in the school life of American children, have no trouble In distinguishing the 
ones who are able, lie can smell a magician at twenty yards, without looking at his 
credentials! The simplicity of this approach may well be its best recomswndation. 
Eventually, all art teachers mgy be working artists. 

Furthermore, our project's purposely limited scope and relatively modest require- 
ments, should be Inexpensive, and cause little risk to Individuals, school officials or 
children. The possible rewards could far exceed the investment. 

Finally, In order to see any results and Judge their merits, the experiment must 
be undertaken with active support fbr at least ten years. Less time than that might 
either produce false hopes over momentary achievements, or no clear conclusions at all, 
because the stew Is still cooking. He should guard against Impatience and ten years 
seem a reasonable limit to hasty evaluations. During this time, however, it would be 
good to have a team of observers (rather than Jurors) made up of interested educators, 
social scientists, artists, and perhaps even scientists and mathematicians periodically 
write Illustrated reports for publication. These could be distributed to all those 
participating in the experiment , to the public schools end to the art departments of 
colleges of education. Everyone will be kap Informed In this way, and It might prove 
indirectly beneficial In Its persuasive effect upon ingrained educational attitudes. 

In any event, as was point out. earlier, even negative results will be Instructive. 

The main hope for this proposal Is that, If put Into practice, It will act as a 
sort of Spring Jousec leaning. Some good things may have to be thrown out" along with 
the dead weight of over-lntellectuellsed and generally lifeless classroom methods now 
taking up the space. But with a clean floor, most people feel the urge to furnish the 
room again and, at the very least, fresh energy rises to the occasion. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MR. KAPROW 

Mr . Ka.prow; I should like to add that currently I am attempting to put this proposal into 
ally 0 and if "‘y o£ y° u havo an y •uggestions. I would like to knoJ^bout thenfinform- 

— "l£ n jS : ,» Mr - ^eprow, we are experimenting now with something similar to this, but 
we would like to know how you "smell" a magician because that has been our problem. 

Wogry.*^ rOWI lt to d ° With * g °° d ® how * Text's my answer. Don't spell it. Don't 
Audience; I said "smell" it. 

°*’ 1 *?&}* y° u ,aid "•pell" it. Well, my answer still goes. It smells 
s^flUk! 1** fireand brimstone. You get that awful odor. Believe me, it doesn't 
smell like ivory soap, and that's a smell that I know very well. 

D° you intend to propose a similar experiment at the Secondary school level on 
lOTsay the east side of New York or in Harlem in New York? Y 

TTK 7 ^S^t.: I J WOUld b ® a£raid to * 1 do “'t know enough about this yet. As I said before . 

1 tmnk older lads are pretty tough, and their toughness consists largely in a kind of resis. 

* ny Ch ff, g# * £n tanking • So, perhaps after the first period of experiment- * 

T^r,ru d LT >U, lv : kid £ t might •® em fea *ible to build up the experiment with older children 
I don't know this, but I would hesitate right now,, simply becaVse I am scared 

Audience: Suppose I don't know what criteria you are using? 

!£ aUy i9 cr£terian k®cause you are asking me for verbal dis- 
« 1 ? £ J? If f°, any fur , thor to** 1 have because I think it is now largely 
^iU ^ to “ • Jtt,t ““P'y h »* *°° d » 'how «n to pat onf It 

i} 

Audience; What does that mean? 

U meane the kkad of thing that attracts people's imaginations, it seems to 
•' y •peaking now as an artist rather than a word merchant. I don't know. I have seen 
and I have watched my own kids and I have watched a lot of kids and they seem very 

war *tto ’.hTti 0 !if * ’ •“*»«•»••••• “<? theatric .tow. ttatl would 

say are the earmarks of the kind of thing we are talking about. It's like a paintins It's 

like music; anything else that we call or have called art. It has that kind of*compeiling 

* I V£ ’ Wt "° 0ther ^ to d ® £to ® V- All lam SdSfff Ua 

chance to find out whether I am wrong. I can't explain it. * 

Audience: What you just said includes the effects of tough and dirty shirts, makins love 
to your giri friend, all formed into this scope of what you just said- -bug show, you can 

<0 * “* glC ‘ 50 h ° W d ° y ° U knOW * h ® dU£er “ nce or »• “ that 

Mr. SCaprow; It doesn't matter. I really don't know what art is. I really don't know 

Ce 5 tai 5 H^her of examples of art are. I don't know what it "cak be 
!T“ Sctadin^li "7-!!“ *^w. «yfldng ondcr tto 



including ih. "rain of China". n> c'ra.p in a. If. all 

V Jif io J aiary ’ 5?? a f • ame tim ® very hard and sentimental. You know, like a 
blaet in the f*ce . ^ This is the kind of thing I think we have to worry about "turning on" 

JjJ d * w£th kind of hard stuff. It should have the same kind of potentiality with* love or 

£ ?f ,am ® kin d of electrifying effect as a blood purge without actually bleeding 

ili 1 . am l* a . dy £or #ha king magic sticks and wands and turning the* 
house up- side-down if that's what's going to do it. * 

Audience: All of us here are interested in I assume upgrading and improving the teaching 
oTarFInthe schools, public and private -but if you are reallf serious about ywr not 

wliat art *• • how in the world are you going to conduct an experiment 
designed to improve ft situfttion? 

h® cau *e 1 have a couple of backyard magicians that I know. I propose 
tnat we turn them loose. Let's not worry about defining your criteria and your standards. 
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That's . the trouble with the whole blasted business up till now. You are making doilies 
and this and that, and it comes out awful. 

Audience: No ope here is. interested in turning out doilies. 

Mr. Kaprow: We reach a point where all verbage is verbage. Let's have a good show. 
Let’s forget the definitions; afterward if you want to play around and see what happens, 
that's okay with me. I'm saying forget the verbage. I don't know bow many times I ca n 
say rt without your really thinking I'm lying, but I really mean that. 

A udience: I get the feeling that you consider yourself the kind of Pied Piper that you are 
talking about -- 

Audience: I was just going to ask you if you could "role play" for us how you would go 
about your magic . , > , 

Mr. Kaprow: It takes me* a little time to prepare my act. 

^ Audience: But when would these children come to you? Would they come when they are 
ready or when you are ready or your act is ready? 

r* * • t - 

Mr. Kaprow: If you are speaking about yourself, which I hope you are, because as I said 
1 don't pretend to have the confidence to go into the classroom of little kids . You know 
what you hear slowly out of the mist, boom! boom! boom! and it will get louder and 
louder and you will see a shadow on my head as 1 come through that door. Then you will 
say is that guy a nut? 7 

Audience: You've got to deal with fourteen- year -old kids in Harlem? 

Mf* Naprow: I said I'm not. Incidentally, 1 have worked with fourteen-year -old kids. 
They are pretty great. I think I can handle that kind, but it's pretty frightening. 1 don't 
always know whether I can contain the situation, so it is purely out of respect to my 
inadequacies that I hold off. But your kind of kid, yes, absolutely. It sounds terribly 
presumptuous, but it is the only way I can really convey how important this kind of magic 
is. I think I can turn you on. 



A,u ^ nce: Could I ask you something else? Do you advocate a teaching methodology based 
on this kind of magic, I'm serious, or do you advocate getting rid of all methodology? 



Mr. Kai 



>row* No. As I said, I don't advocate getting rid of whatever an artist wishes to 
way of methodology. That is his privilege. But I am saying that we as theor- 



-apr 

** — • — ~mt - — ***— t** *»“«*» • um a Mn mvuik huh we as tneor- 

i its, as professors, (being one myself; you see I can include myself in this sort of thing) 
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get rid of our theories and methods, and just let these other fellows play around a bit 
and see what happens. Ten years worth of playing. You knew, fun and games; Backyard 
rituals. Cellar orgies. Whatever you want. 



Audience: Are you talking about people who are really excited about what they are doing, 
or are you talking about people who are going to excite others? 

Mr. Kaprow: It is almost always the case that if a guy is turned on by himself, he happens 
of these magicians (of course not everybody is). This will be infectious; it is 
like disease . You know, you get within twenty feet and typhus 1 You know what I mean? 

1 am trying to bring this down to really hostile grounds now. You know, like really "plav 
the issue" for what it i« worth. I think it will be infectious, yes. 

Now, what will be infectious -- the individual's or his excitement about what he 



Mr • Keprow: I don't think that one can distinguish or needs to. What I have seen, and 
pernaps you have , also, is a man or woman here or there working in these store fronts or 

. men r* vf '"k* t ? ver have y° u conducting classes for kids the results of which 

and comradry of which is just overwhelming. Compared to this the school stuff I have seez 
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is rubbish. Now* that's what I am talking abo&t. I wouldn't touch them because 1 just 
don't know how. I work with your type and my type, and 1 just cut myself out of this. I . 
simply am trying to propose something of which I am aware, and it may be very risky, 
and as I said before, a complete flop. But I am only saying let's take tile chance. Why 
not? Nothing else is doing any good. 

Audience; In your talk of an experiment of this type, what kind of teachers can be drawn 
on? The artist and painters in our colleges and young people coming out might want to 
develop this with you. Is there something we can do in preparing these people to make 
them better art teachers? 1 

Mr. Kaprow: I don't think so. Except to encourage them in this experiment. You say 
to some guy or girl when they are graduated, "Look, there is this here job. I have been 
watching you from behind my shades, and I think you may have something to offer. Would 
you like a chance at it? They pay you ten grand a year to do this , and at the end of the 
year if you don't like it, then try somebody else. " Really make it a prestige job and 
encourage such people as you think might be able to succeed to go into it. That's where 
you could help, but as far as the training you give them or I give them, forget it. 

Audience; But earlier you talked about the artist. I think one of the characteristics of 
a highly artistic person is that he puts everything else down. I think one who is .truly 
committed to his art and his way is to say that what everyone else is doing isn't really 
what I am doing. 

Mr. Kaprow: This is truly not supported by the evidence. It's not; but I am pushing this 
act right now and making it as ugly as I can. But, believe me I am a very, very sane 
kind of mind about my own work. I am obsessed with it, but the evidence happens to be 
that a number of my students are fairly well known artists today, and their styles and 
their work is quite different from mine. The sympathy I have shown and help I have given 
to certain artists who are not my students are also known. I am saying this only to indicate 
that as crazy a guy as me even likes other persons' work. Now there are people who are 
not nearly as crazy as 1 am, and their generosity is enormous. It really isn't true that 
artists are so exclusive that they can't see beyond the tip of their paint brush. It's not 
true. 

Audience; I don't mean to imply that they can't see beyond the end of their paint brush, 
but how are they going to function in a conservative institution, and a school is a conserva- 
tive institution? 

Mr. Kaprow: It comes to this now. I was hoping we could avoid thisvbut you have got a 
real problem there of which I am quite sensitive. There is a little town in Missouri -- 
let's say St. Joseph. I've been there, so I am thinking of that -- and if just happens to 
be out of Kansas City or St. Louis. An artist graduates who would be a beautiful candidate 
for a school which is sympathetic to such an idea. First thing you run into is parents.^ 
What's this wild and woolly guy doing to my kid? What are they doing in that classroom? 
Look at the nohsense they are making. The guy's got "nits in his hair". It's a problem. 

So my feelings here, they are very tentative ones, are to suggest that we need social' 
scientists to help, otherwise known as "p.r. men". Like advance guard, they set up the 
scene, they do reconnaissance • they soft-soap, they persuade. They say, "look here, 
this guy's got gold in. his hands, he's got fever on the brain but it 1 ! worth it; and your kids 
will benefit". Now, you can't say it the way I am saying it. That's why I wouldn't dare try 
this, but it all boils down to that "cold turkey stuff". That's why in my proposal I have 
suggested that we get social scientists to work along with us, and educators, in fact if any 
of you are sympathetic to this because in this area you and others really are helpful. No 
doubt about it. Community relations are very, very important, and 1 didn't want to get into 
this problem because it is something I shall be talking about in a conference that I hope to 
be able to organize in the fall. The reason I don't want to talk about it is because I don't 
know how to handle the problem right now. I think I have just intuition -- a hunch -- that 
in. principle the idea is worth trying, on a very limited. scale , to be sure- 

Audience: A limited scale , as far as I can see, would only give findings from one relation- 

ship because that is the only relationship in which you would be operating. How could this 
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be generalised? 

y y ; Kaprow: I don't think so. Lot's toko positive odvontogo of moss hystsrio ond group 
feelings. You get one person who operotes on o different kind of level then he does with 
his cohorts. Pied pipers (according to the etory) or the pied piper function tokes odvontogo 
of moss hystsrio. the crowd rosro ond boy it's infectious. Isn't very civilised whet I om 
•eying, is it? Okoy, let's rim thet danger. 1 thick whet yon ore going to find out is that 
the people of whom 1 om thinking shoot ore the snoot ethicsl in the world. If you ore not 
willing to toke thet chance, you may be running o metaphysical risk. Whet ore you afraid 
of, magic sticks 1 I om willing to be sort of dogmatic here because 1 think it brings issues 
to a head. Are we setting up conditions of acceptance and good cheer, blendness, etc. , or 
ore we Willing totake chances With what may possibly hove to do with art? At least I hove 
been owked to come here os on artist. I dropped my academic garb outeide the door , ond 
so 1 om trying to speak, perhaps, unkindly now for the soke of my colleagues, but 1 om 
trying to speak for them. This may possibly be what we need to think about noW. What 
does this kind of character represent? Is he the model of virtue and politeness? 1 can be 
as kindly and well mannered as the next man, and most of the time I think 1 am. I am 
forcing the issue right now by trying tobft otherwise because I think that maybe this is the 
way to get to the point that art just has nothing to do with all these little politenesses and 
verbOges and analyses and clean classrooms. It Just hasn't got it as far as I am concerned. 

Audience: Will you elaborate on what you mean by nothing else is working? 

Mr. Kaprow: Well, what are we here for if not to try to do something about the art educa- 
tion predicament in this country? Obviously, we are explicitly admitting to a pretty bad 
situation. We all agree. That's why we are here . 

Audience: No I'm not admitting to your predicament. 

Mr. Kaprow: We are not here to celebrate. AU right. I'll be fair. I don't want to be 
lair though. I mean, this act doesn't permit that. You understand what I am talking 
about, you know, man to man and objectively speaking. Obviously here and there, thank 
Heaven, something is going on.. I'vb seen it, too, even in the school system. By and 
large, we are here because, by and large, it "ain't no good", and we are all trying to do 
something about it. Now, I don't have file exclusive answer,, but my act called for my say- 
ing it, only to push this one little suggestion. Here is a solution, possibly, a suggestion. 
Obviously some others have perfectly good suggestions , too. But slowly I can see the suit 
of clothes coming back on me. I'm throwing off this magic stick and time is drawing to a 
close, and 1 say, look, let's all try our best. We'll do a little this way and a little that 
way and maybe something will happen. Tomorrow night the magic stick starts waving 
again, Thank you very much. 
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• continuing these that rune through ay thinking about the problems of 
content development for art education— the need to conceive of the teaching of art within 
a context of twentieth century dynamics. For juat as the contemporary artist must deal 
with the realities of his "present," the art educator must conceive of his role as part 
of the dynamics that mold and shape contemporary ideas and values. Bow siaple it would 
be if facts and values in our experience were "fixed" and could remain stationary. 
Teaching in a. relatively "dosed!' society with fixed values assume* clearly defined 
goals end procedures. Teachers can go forth with such confidence that questions of 
value and direction need not concern them. This circumstance, however, is not to be 
our lot. Today's reality (with which teachers must contend) is characterised by dra- 
matic and continuous change. There is little security afforded by a world of indeter- 
minate value. Fixed "truths" eventually give way to new concepts and dlmsnslons for 
thought and action. Change and anticipation of change have themselves become the fixed 
ideas for dealing with our world. For many people, the difficulty in adjusting to con- 
tinuous change is the cause of their creating more rigid conceptual and operational 
structures. It is as if some would say, "Stop the world, I want to get off!" Theirs is 
a longing for "basic" and "fundamental" truths that provide stability and confidence for 
dealing with the future. Such attempts to act as if we could bring things to a halt, as 
if the factor of transformation was not upon u«, only serve to heighten a sense of frus- 
tration and failure. Things keep changing anyway. 

Changes that can be seen in art and art education are not isolated phenomena. 

There are dramatic and far reaching changes in present day science and technology. Our 
most dramatic changes have occurred since the nineteenth century. Nineteenth century 
science was founded on the ideas of Newton and Descartes. Fixed categories in our con- 
cepts of time, space, and causality enabled man's projecting and establishing knowledge 
about his world. Today's discoveries have outstripped the ability of any Individual to 
synthesise and internalise all of knowledge. Contemporary man experiences a strange 
uneasiness as he views the advances of scientific knowledge. The changes that are 
brought to our attention on political, social, and economic fronts give pause as to our 
movements toward the future. 

For the "man in the street" and the parents of the children who are in our schools, 
the drama of our times is very real. One has but to look at population statistics: 
about twenty five percent of all the human beings who have ever lived are now alive. It 
is projected that our world population will double itself within the next forty years. 

I can only observe along with Harold Rosenberg "that vast shif tings of population, both 
geographically (through migrations, exiles, displacements) and vertically (through 
revolutions, mess education, equalisation of opportunity), have destroyed the historically 
stabilised character o‘f individuals and introduced the problem of identity, personal and 
collective as a dominant theme of contemporary cultural forms." Add to this the impact 
of conputer technology. Computers are now available to perform many of the tasks 
previously performed by men. Devices can carry on functions involving the storage and 
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rttviml of information (memory) , tin organisation «nd sorting of information (loilyili) 
tho relating of information to possible action* (decision -asking) , and tha carrying out 
of sftacif ic actions (operations). Autonation and coaputers have had a profound affect 
upon our work forca. For the first tine in bun an history there is a prospect for a 
society able to shrug off tha need for asnual labor— machines can do the work for u>, 

*ba impact of science and technology upon tha ways w* think and act is great. It 
is staggering to contanplata tha implications of this shift upon human perceptions, 
aspirations, and values. Alvin Toffler addressed hlaself to this point In a recant 
article, "Ivan our conceptions of self will be transformed in a world in which the line 
between nan and machine grows increasingly blurred* It is now almost certain that within 
a matter of years tha implantation of artificial organs in human bodies will be a coanon 
medical procedure. The human 'body' In the future will often consist of a mixture of 
organic and machine components. What happens to the definition of man when one's next- 
door neighbor or oneself may be equipped with an electronic or mechanical lung, heart, 
kidney, or liver, or when a computer system can be plugged into a living bralnT How will 
it 'feel' to be pert protoplasm, part transistor? What new possibilities will it open? 
What limitations will it place on work, play, sex, intellectual or aesthetic responses? 
How will it feel to have information transferred electronically between -computer e«d 
brain? Whet happens to adnd when body is changed?" (Alvin Toffler, "The Future as a 
Way of Life," Bor i son . Summer, 1965, p. 112). 

There have always been the alarmists, those who would offer prophesies of doom and 
disaster. Moreover, there have always been those who would place their own training and 
concerns at the front in offering solutions for larger and more pervasive problems than 
could properly be undertaken by their disciplines. X trust that I shell not be placed 
in either of these groups, neither doctors, lawyers, biologists, physicists, religion- 
ists, and yes, art educators can do the job alone. Nevertheless, it does seem to me 
that art educators cannot avoid the obligation of conceiving of their role and function 
as part of the many forces that can help shape human life in the years to corns. 

Anyone viewing the range and divert 'v of human ideas and achievements is faced with 
such multiplicity as to approximate infix*. Through mass media end communications 
involving the past and present we can be made instantaneously aware of ideas end images 
the world over. The unique differences in settings, chronology, and circumstance (to 
say nothing of individual differences in people) are such as to give one e sense of 
humility, a Sense of being pert of a vest and complex scheme of things in which each 
men is, in the end, faced with his own limitations. At the same time, there is the. fact 
of existence, the potential for wonder, excitement, end unique insight. There is the 
sense in tdiich men may join together, in the sharing of insights, in furthering knowl- 
edge end understanding, in making possible e more informed and disciplined basis for 
human thought, understanding and action. I take this to ba the central concern for the 
educational enterprise. 

At the risk of gross oversimplification, I shall approach the problems of art educa- 
tion by stating the obvious: one of the factors that distinguishes man from ell other 

animals is his capacity to project ideas and feelings in symbolic form. The forms that 
are created serve to embody and reflect, indeed sometimes to modify these ideas and 
feelings. They serve as the means by which people communicate with themselves and 
others; they serve as the mechanisms for establishing and transcending knowledge and 
tradition. 

Visual signals have always bean critical to man's thought processes. As was stated 
by Kapes, "Every properly functioning human being transforms the visual signals that he 
receives from outside into structured, meaningful entities. Without the perceptual 
ordering of his sense responses into images of things in space, nan cannot orient him- 
self. Without shaping his physical environment in accordance with these images, he 
cannot survive. His capacity to structure his environment according to his needs— that 
is, his ability to work out a rapport with his world— determines the quality of his 
life.” (6. Kapes, Introduction to Education of Vision , p. 1). In today's world we ere 
witnessing a dramatic shift toward visual imagery as e means for conveying and realising 
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idui. Modern technology hee made it possible to reproduce end convey our symbolic 
images with greater speed and intensity than ever before. 

The field of art education concerns itself with educating people for greater control 
and understanding of visual images and forms broadly conceived as art. Usually this 
involves education in studio practice as well as historical and critical study of art 
(to include architecture and design). As I conceive of the field, it seeks to educate 
for knowledge, understanding and application of aesthetic dimensions in the visual forms 
we experience . 

Study of human achievements must seek out the resultant forms of human thought and 
activity; put more simply, what man i£ is reflected and revealed by what he does . Our 
earliest records of symbolic activity are man's Images. There is still some conjecture 
about the first attempts at art being born of accident. However, it is clear that what 
may have started as random and uncontrolled markings led to those physical and conceptual 
controls that suggested resemblance between movement, form and reality. Men were able 
to take the step of consciously abstracting images from the materials and forms about 
them; they were able to exercise controls over these forms. Their images became the 
embodiment of their environment; controls exercised over their images provided a sense 
of control over that environment. 

The forms of art have changed from era to era, so has the role of the artist. Any- 
one viewing the broad traditions of art is forced to the inescapable conclusion that 
there are no single, fixed properties for establishing a particular form appropriate for 
ill art. Artists engage in the creation of new forms; these forms, in turn, provide a 
vasis for continuing evaluations and definitions. Explanations of art must deal with 
particular objects in particular contexts. Any attempt to view the broad area of art, 
past, present, and future, must account for the open-ended and metaphoric nature of 
aesthetic forms. For example, through painting and sculpture, some artists have devoted 
themselves to the exploration of "pure" form, faithful to an almost Pythagorean ideal of 
geometric harmony; others have courted the expressive and random qualities of a sponta- 
. neous, unplanned utilisation of materials. Some painters and sculptors have sought to 
embodj? • lyrical and serenely poetic content; others have tried to communicate a sense 
of violence, tragedy, and despair. Some art forms were created as part of a clearly 
established tradition; other art forms have been shaped in periods encouraging and 
supportive of dramatic innovation and change. 

Obviously-, art is not produced in a vacuum; no man is independent of his predeces- 
sors. Artists, like all other men, are born into a stream of traditions and events. 

In part, the culture's language, images, and customs structure his values and expecta- 
tions; in part, each man is unique. No two persons or events can be found on the precise 
coordinates of time, space, and action. No event ever repeats itself in precisely the 
same terms. People put together their structure of understanding and concepts (their 
"reality") by relating the variety of events (real and imagined) with their knowledge ^ 
and expectations. In this transactional setting, timing and circumstance combine as key 
factors in shaping individual abilities and directions. Artists, indeed, all men, are 
ip tension with their environment— in part, shaped by its circumstances; in part, driven 
by human capacities to transcend these circumstances. Actions become inventive by 
departing from the forms of preceding actions. The degree, extent, and significance of 
these departures vary in relation to the individuals themselves as well as their time, 
setting, and value patterns. Utilizing such an "evolutionary model" to account for the 
artist, "the variations or innovations tend to be almost imperceptible in stable cultures 
and to be more abript and radical in fluid cultures. Some innovations are incorporated 
into traditional styles, and others become the root of new styles which often grow along- 
side the older ones. Poorly adapted innovations either ere summarily rejected or, if 
they are potentially viable, lie dormant tb act upon a later, more congenial environ- 
ment. So while the individual imagination generates change, society, including artists, 
guides its rate and direction; but only by post-facto selectivity; the environment can 
prompt imaginative solutions by posing challenging problems, but cannot itself formulate 
solutions." (James Ackerman, "Art and Education," The Nature and Art of Motion . edited 
by Gy orgy Repes, p. 39). (Also see George Kubler, The Shape of Time) . 




Given our tine of rapid Innovation, there are thoae who have cone to equate "change" 
with progress. Having done ao, they proceed to talk about changea In a field aa nece fl- 
eer ily constituting "progress" In that field. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that special conditions exist today that make for "progressively better" art forms than 
have been created in the past. At all times, the artist has engaged in the creation of 
forn. In varying degrees, this has involved the exploration of reality--the shaping of 
ideas and feelings in a medium in relation to the values and purposes of his time. In 
the end, that which makes it art is that which makes the form an organized expression 
and realization of value. "For although man is not the master of the elements imposed 

on hlai by life, which presses on him from all sides and molds his own nature, he is the 

master of the value he ascribes to these elements in his capacity as spectator, or of 
the value with which he endows them in his capacity as creator. Whatever the pressures 
to which he may be subjected, he always preserves his capacity to judge them, to deter- 
mine their value, aesthetic or moral, and by this token he remains indomitably free. 

The more insight the history of art gives us into the necessities that form the 
artist, the more nearly it liber?tes us from the temptation of formulas, theories, and 
fashions, because it shows us that thesr things, being subject to perpetual change, are 
relative and vain. The only permanent thing is quality, which cannot be reduced to a 

formula or a definition." (R. Huyghe, Ideas and Images in World Art , p. 438). 

What I have attempted to do thus far is set forth some very broad generalizations 
as we contemplate the more specific issues of developing theory and practice in the field 
of art education. The key points, that I trust' I have made, give emphasis to the envi- 
ronmental dynamics of twentieth century living, the continuity and pervasiveness of 
visual forms as expressions and realizations of human thought and feelings, and the 
changing nature of art forms themselves. The content of our art programs should be 
conceived with these points in view. The resources for establishing "content" can be 
drawn from the disciplines of artists and designers as they shape visual forms, art 
historians as they study art forms of the past, and critics as they elucidate art forms 
of the present. Art should be seen as a basic human activity requiring sensitivity and 
understanding in the visual choices we make. Given this attitude and point of view, 
our schools would become centers for a vital and active confrontation of works of art. 

Our studio classes would be conceived as laboratories for the exploration of ideas, 
materials and techniques within the student's symbolic framework. Works of art could 
then be removed from the necessity of being "masterpieces," of somehow being given a 
stamp of approval by someone or something apart from life that makes them "worthy" of 
being seen. While I do not agree with it in full, I am much attracted to George 
Rubier' s supposition, "Let us suppose that the ftlea of art can be expanded to embrace 
the whole range of man-made things, including all tools and writing in addition to the 
useless, beautiful, and poetic things of the world. By this view the universe of man- 
made things simply coincides with the history of art." (G. Rubier, The Shape of Time , 
p. 1). It then follows that the universe of man-made things can become the resource for 
study and speculation; the focus of such study would be understanding those factors that 
pertain to the aesthetic and artistic qualities inherent in tL^se objects. 

In some degree, each student is himself a symbol-maker; he brings some background 
of choice and discrimination in his visual world. One can observe certain general 
factors ift the development of a child's image-making capacities. There is, at first, 
an undifferentiated and uncontrolled "marking" that results from a child's developing 
sense of movement and touch. What begins in a rafcfosr haphazard fashion soon leads to 
the exercising of physical controls over these "markings"; children's scribbles take on 
qualities of controlled repetition and clearer definition of form. Of equal importance, 
children learn to relate their movement and markings to ideas. They become aware of the 
power of symbolization for projecting and realizing ideas and feelings. Beginning from 
simple and uncontrolled motor projection, children move toward image-making as a means 
for invention and communication. As part of their language they develop schematic 
representations of their reality. The writings of Viktor Lowenfeld, Dale Harris and 
others have documented the developmental aspects of children's drawings. What is 
important to note is that children, like artists, can be seen as entering the stream of 
traditions and events. Their capacities and drives are combined with factors of setting, 
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timing, and circumstance in shaping chair abilities and directions* Lika artists, chil- 
dran ara in tsnsion with thair environment— in part shaped by its circuastancas; in part, 
drivan by thair capacitias to transcand thaaa circuastancas. 

In tha procass of a child's foraing an iaaga, the aaarging fora takas on an identity 
of its own. Tha artifact suggasts its own fora and meaning, the fora being created can 
* ba said to be tha expression of an idea; it is also the means by which the creator 

(student and/or stature artist) realises and is shaped by the artifact itself, this 
thought has bean expressed by Henri Focillon: "As for ae, I separate hands neither from 

the body nor froa the aind. But the relationships between alnd and hand are not, how- 
ever, so siaple as those between a chief accustomed to obedience and a docile slave. 

The aind rulea over tha hand, hand rules over aind. Tha gesture that makes nothing, the 
gesture with no tomorrow, provokes and defines only the state of consciousness. The 
creative gesture exercises a continuous influence over the inner life. The hand wrenches 
the sense of touch away from its merely receptive passivity and organizes it for experi- 
ment and action. It teaches nan to conquer space, weight, density and quantity. 

Because it fashions a new world, it leaves its imprint everywhere upon it. It struggles 
with the very substonce in uetaaophoses and with the^very fora it transfigures." 

(H. Focillon, The Life of Forms in Art , p. 78). 

* Obviously, the overall problem of identifying what is to be "taught" in art educa- 

tion programs involves us in different kinds of specifics. For example, the four or 
five year old who has moved through stages of undifferentiated markings to the develop- 
ment of simple schema to represent man, sun, house, tree, etc., is still operating from 
an egocentric vantage point. The problem for him is still the relatively simple and 
personal task of inventing symbols that cortve^ generalized meaning. His concerns are 
focused upon his own involvement with the image he creates. When new forms (or schema) 
are "invented," they are repeated and reinforced until such time as the schema are no 
longer adequate to en&ody and reflect active meanings with which the youngster is 
involved. Children then seek to change and enlarge upon their repertoire of images for 
the drawings they make. Given the growing complexity of ideas and feelings that they 
face as well as their increasing social awareness, the problems attendant to artistic 
expression become much more complicated. The inner-directed and ego-centered beginnings 
of visual expression soon are merged with forces external to the youngster. Environ- 
mental factors, traditions, and values gradually exert their force upon the growing child. 
Factors of reinforcement and reward as well as the structure of language and other means 
of communication impose themselves upon him. Indeed, our institutions (the school, the 
church, etc.) exist as formalisations of these values and directions. 

Thus, I trust that I have now brought two other generalizations to the broad out- 
lines against which I am attempting to dicuss the problems identifying content in art 
education 1) children make images as part of their normal and natural growth and develop- 
ment. Image making is intimately related to developing their capacities for symboliza- 
tion and thought; 2) making images is the resultant of complex forces within and 
external to the individual. To the degree that a child is actively involved in the 
shaping of his ideas and feelings through image making, he is also involved with a 
complex of purposes, values, and motives. 

Just as one might observe changing styles and purposes in the creation of artifacts, 
one can also observe changes in the roles accorded to and assumed by artists. In the 
Middle Ages, an "art" was a technique; those persons who engaged in tha making of paint- 
ing or sculpture were seen as engaging in a lower level of mechanical activity. Paint- 
ing and sculpture were considered as being merely sensuous and manual. Art served to 
represent the Divine; the artist was only the medium through which this representation 
was made visible. Given these circumstances, there could be no interest in the 
autonomy of the object or the individuality of the artist. Hence, it is no wonder that 
archaeologists and historians have great difficulty in identifying individual artists of 
the Middle Ages in relation to the artifacts they produced. £t was not until the 
Renaissance that the concept of the artist as an individual and the work of art as the 
resultant form of human sensory, intellectual, and practical faculties appeared. 

Gradually the painters and sculptors began their ascent from the role of craftsman and 
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artisan to a position nore elosaly align ad to that of tha humanist: the poet and 
scholar. -This change had (and continue to have) its lapse t upon the foras of art; it 
also has had broad lapllcatlons for the role of the artlat. The change should be seen 
aa part ^ a larger development involving the growth of individualism and the draaatlc 
forces that were to develop in the Industrial Revolution* The displacement of artisans 
by aachlnes and the popularisation of ideas of freedom characterised a new stream of 
cultural change in whose force we still live. By the 19th century, artists sew their 
role as part of a larger declaration of independence against the ordinary life of their 
times. Theirs was an affirmation of the integrity and strengths of the nythlcal free 
individual who had bacons their ideal. They abandoned the strictures and limitations of 
the guilds and the seeming security of patronage to turn toward a more personal cause. 

P»rt of this role, they endured the material hardships of poverty and neglect; they 
did so in order that their art grow from individualised and personal directions. (See 
Gereldlne Pelles, Art. Artists, and Society) . 

The late nineteenth century marks a critical point of origin for many of the prob- 
lems and developments we face in art education today. As the artists turned from the 
craft » * n ^ those elements of commonly defined values, there was still another develop- 
ment in scholarly and humanistic study involving works of art. At that time historical 
analysis and the interpretation of artifacts was a comparatively recent addition to the 
academic disciplines. As Professor Taylor has indicated, while artists turned toward 
their own inner subjective feelings as a basis for their work, art historians tended 
towards a greater belief in objectivity and analytical systems for dealing with works 
of art. For the most part, the beginnings of art history as we know it can be found in 
Germany. There are those who contend that the resultant "Teutonic" methods and early 
institutionalisation of the discipline served to create rigid and unnecessary limitations 
for the field. What is generally agreed, however, is that art history as it has devel- 
oped in the United States was strongly Influenced by the work of German scholars and 
teachers. By the twentieth century, the United States had a small but energetic group 
historians that had come to the field from classical archaeology, theology, 
philosophy, literature, architecture, and other fields. As was described by Erwin 
Panofsky: "At the beginning, the new discipline had to fight its way out of an entan- 

glement with practical art instruction, art appreciation, and that amorphous monster 
general education. ' The early Issues of the Art Bulletin , founded in 1913 and now 
recognized as the leading art-historical periodical of ther world, were chiefly devoted 
to such topics as 'What Instruction in Art Should the College A.B. Course Offer to the 
Future Layman?'; 'The Value of Art in a College Course'; 'What People Enjoy in Pictures;' 
or Perparatlon of the Child for a College Course in Art.' Art history, as we know it, 
sneaked in by the back door, under the guise of classical archaeology, evaluation of 
contemporary phenomena and, characteristically, book reviews. It was not until 1919 
that it was permitted to lift its ugly head in large print. But in 1923, when the Art 
Bulletin carried ten unashamedly art-historical articles and only one on art apprecla~ 
tlon, and when it was found necessary to launch a competing periodical, the short- 
lived Artgtudies, the battle was won." (E. Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual Arts , 
p. 324-5). It is however, the larger issue of the "war* 1 (not the "battle 1 ") that con- 
cems me. I shall return to this point later. Presently, I only want to observe that 
there was (and continues to be) a current toward specialized and objective scholarly 
inquiry in the history of art. 

There is still another large stream of development against which present day art 
education needs to conceive of its role and function: the developments in contemporary 

design. Just as there have been dramatic changes in the concept of the artist, there 
have also been changes in the concept of the designer. The notion of a designer is a 
relatively new idea growing from the Industrial Revolution. Prior to industrialization 
the designer was not seen as being set apart from the producer; Indeed, it is only the 
consequences of specialization and mass production that has brought him into being. In 
the 19th century, John Ruskln and William Morris set into motion the idea that the 
artist and craftsman had central roles to play in the making of useful objects. Theirs 
was a reaction agsinst the standardization and impersonallzatlon of the machine. This 
reaction led to the decorative flamboyance of the Art Houveau Movement; the movement 
was short lived because of its inability to adapt to the new requirements of the 
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"indu.irrUl designer" or "plannar" did not exist. It wa. the B.uh.u. thlt^ 

St SlSSSiS/S C0 ^* P - 2 hmt th * P roductlon of product, imd architecture neefed 

itv of^Ltiltl ° £ * n8in,#rB but tha Pagination and sen.itiv- 

;^,° f * rti, t«. In ganoral, the achool reprecented a movement away from' the romantic 
tendencies of the 19th century toward the rationalist currant of the 10th century. Neo- 
constructivism, and photography tended to replace the decorative emphases * v > 

the plastic arts. A rationalist aesthetic for industrial production began to take formV''"' 

“ tho,e r point *° - ■*— « ^ z 



What is important to note is the development of a design discipline that in m«nv 

18 !! P ‘ rate and di8tinct from that of the artist: the painter, sculptor and 7 
potter. To be sure, artists and designers deal with the organisation of visual and 

?eSoSiW^?l: ; i they each / eq !! ire -esthetic insights. Designers, however™.^ 
responsibilities in a more immediate and functional context. "It is the organization 

bfi^! ? ^if 1 i Pr ° Ce88eS ln th * m ° 8t P roductive > economic way, in a harmonious 
balance of all elements necessary for a certain function. It is not a matter of 

facade, of mere external appearance; rather it is the essence of products and insti- 

is ihe 8 in?o«riMni n Sf a ; d 5 on * re ^ n ? iv ® • ■ Designing is a complex a£d intricate task. It 
e , . , tegration of technological, social and economic requirements, biological 

necessities, and the psychophysical effects of materials, shape, color, voluSe and 
space: thinking in relationships." (L. Moholy-Nagy, Vision in Winn ’ p .5).’ 

Q „. three directions stemming from the nineteenth century in the plastic 

h J\ ®’ th ® hi ! to 5 y of art » and the design disciplines, it would be interesting to make 
b j ief 4 .?° te ° f What waa ha PP enin 8 in our schools with regard to an emerging field of art 
education. Prom the tine of Walter Smith', arrival in the 1870'.,^fo!„.of.rt 12. 

cation wae -pon the traln i"8 »*•««• drawing and the crafts. A nation invoked ta 

5 business of growing up"— expanding and developing its frontiers, and 
building its industry and agriculture had little or not time for the fine arts Edu- 
cation wa. tied to utilitarian principle., education in the fine „t. ooulJ Je'enW 
part of our leisure time activity or, at best an activity of moral enlightenment ^t 
«ar«5 tH f 1920'a that JohnDewey end the Progreaaive Education Sov^t 

lit viawpoint of art £orn >* as the resultants of a creative process 

“JJ t 5 e ® entrali ty ® £ such process to educational goals. It is easy to see how the 

f^L^ aC ^ r ^° Peratin8 « t0 f hap ® P ro « ra ® 8 in art education then led to considerable coti- 
f“ d difl array. On the one hand, there were the dramatic changes taking place in 
the plastic arts themselves. The paintings of the post-impressionists — Van Cogh, 

b“St • aS tie U Mrrh ^V^ 8 fluch “ Monet “ d Cez«me; the Pauve oSt- 

£or __* birth ® £ Cubism all seemed to reach America's shores at once. These 

We for ° U Jhf 1 % tli03r l , opened a new realm of possibility; and created another 

image for art. This new image' carried with it considerable confusion and distrust. 

° ne “ eed on i y look at the public's negative response to the Armory Show in 
l.nn»r no “ istake aboat it > “any of our "art teachers" responded in a similar 

Th® 8 there were the forces from an emerging field of art history. Art histo- 

onlv loo^ffrh 11 ^ tnCir OWn identity a community of humanistic scholars could 

1°°? with disdain upon programs in art education that focused on technique and 

^ f ^ Va S e ?* Moreover » the rapidly changing art forms of the time did not lend 
to c!st V !«<5o lu e i r ayBtema °? objective categorization. Hence, art historians seemed 
W u°? CernS f ° r the P reaent * nd turned more and more toward unassail- 

:till b o^1o t8d e eCl ^^ 8 f ° r , de8 “ ibin8 the P ast - Th* d «8ign disciplines created 
t^V^ :m°“ ! °“! hKl i there Wa8 a 8 rowln 8 academism from the Bauhaus 

Grooius°or lh^ S . Cen T d ta,lde,lc y rather than the initial intent of men such as 

, on tho other hand there was the massive intrusion of the values 
and needs of commerce and advertising upon design programs. Students in our design 1 
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schools wore then trained as "commercial artists," "stylists," or decorator#. Ironi- 
cally, public school program* war# able to grow in so nixed a soil. That is, there were 
growing numbers of art teachers, schools with art programs , and money and materials 
devoted to their efforts. It might evil be said that dfct programs grew because of their 
very lack of clarity. Art programs became "ell things to all people." However, as one 
moves about our schools today, it is apparent that some of the elements of confusion 
and contradiction stemming from the turn of the century are still with us. Given the 
prospect of continued change (and doubtless, greater challenge) it is essential that we 
take stock of the current status and directions for the field. 

Let me be clear atjut one point: I do not sea the need to clarify our contradic- 

tions and confusion in order that there be greater regimentation in what art teachers 
do in their classrooms. I see no panacea# of a single established national curriculum 
or methodology for teaching. Indeed ay proposal is that we actively seek multiple 
directions in our research and Inquiry. However, to do so Involves the willingnmmm and 
obligation to be Informed and knowle dgeable ab out a rang * of factors that contribute to 
establishing content in art education. Recognising that the fields of the plastic arts, 
art history and design provide changing referents, there is the obligation that any 
specific Inquiry be in constant tension with the larger ground in which it exists. In 
this paper I have sought to establish a larger ground against which we need to conceive 
of and develop the content of our art programs. The particular cues that I have taken 
are man himself, his symbols, his art and those larger tendencies in the plastic arts, 
the history of art, and design stemming from the turn of the century. I would also 
observe that these tendencies have taken still another turn in more recent years. 

These changes can and should have a great impact upon art education. 

The changes that have come about as a result of scientific and technological 
accomplishments have had a profound effect upon men. As I stated at the outset, today's 
Images are conveyed Instantaneously; they are enlarged and made more pervasive. The 
realities' of Viet Nam, a college course in Botany, the United Nations, and the Miss 
Universe competition are made available to us by a flick of a knob. We are made 
symbolically aware of the drama of a world in conflict and turmoil. This has had a 
tremendous effect upon artists. In his paper prepared for this conference, Harold 
Rosenberg points to the problem of identity as an issue of personal and collective life. 
'Art movements in the 20th century have tended to swing back and forth between extreme 
affirmations of individual self-consciousness and self -negation through efforts at 
anonymous production or group identification. The values of expressionist art, on the 
one hand, and of the nao-reallstlc and science -derived modes, on the other, have been 
related to this dialectic or identity." He then points out that "failure to see modern 
art against the background of the politico -cultural crises and revolutions of our time 
results in emptying contemporary painting and sculpture of content. Critical discus- 
sion is deprived of serious Intellectual reference and tends to' be reduced to recitals 
of the history of formal development presented as argumants in support of personal 
tastes. ' Anyone viewing the art of our time must view it for its ideational meaning, 
its significance as an act of man apart from the craft or beaux arts traditions of the 
nineteenth century. Contemporary art faces man with decision and action in relation to 
its own intrinsic drama and meaning. This, it seems to me, was the great breakthrough 
of Abstract Expressionism. As Rosenberg put it. "In that it dared to be subjective, 
to affirm the artist as an active self , Action Painting was the last 'moment ' in art 
on the plane of dramatic and intellectual seriousness. The painters in this current 
have kept to the tradition of the human being as the ultimate subject of painting." 

(H. Rosenberg, The Anxious Object , p. 46-47). 



Given a greater sense for the changing forms and stylas in the traditions of art”, 
made more aware of the changing purposes and values motivating the creation of art, and 
conscious of new materials and Images, today's artist is, at once, faced with an 
infinity of possibility and the responsibility of hla own choice. This is the same 
problem faced by artists of the past. As Ad Reinhardt put it: "The next revolution in 

Art will be the same, old, one Revolution." Nevertheless, today's artist is faced with 
the relatively new problem of being aware and motivated by so ouch that he is forced 
to greater awareness of himself and his actions; today's artist is (in Allan Kaprow's 
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world) "a wan of tha world." Operationally this changa la reflected by the many artists 
now actively participating in our collsgas, unlvaraltias, and museum educational pro- 
gram. It seem to m that it is no accident that artists era wore involved with i 

institutions of education rather than the church. Their concerns are of a social 
nature. Ironically, this concern can best' be fulfilled by being "themelves." Thus it 
is possible for Ad Reinhardt to say: "Art -as -Art is a* concentration on Art's essential 

nature. Tha nature of art has not to do with. the nature of perception or with the 
nature of light or with the nature of space or with the nature of time or with the 
nature of mankind or with tha nature of society or with the nature of the universe or 
with the nature of creation or with tha nature of nature." Tat in the sam article he 
asserts: "The neat revolution will see the fading away of old unschooled, "school of 

hard knocks" artists tailing young artists they need not go to school" . . . "the next 
revolution will see the emancipation of tha university-academy of art from its market- 
place - fantasies and its emergence as a 'canter of consciousness and conscience'." | 

(A. Reinhardt, 'The Next Revolution in Art," Art Mews . February, 1964, p. 49). j 



Many have referred to schools as the emerging patrons of the arts. A more real- 
istic view is that they may emerge as canters for artistic activity. Presently, it 
must be said that the arts are still "uncomfortable guests" in a burgeoning household. 
They era told that they are "welcome;" but, "in their hearts," they are not certain it 
is so. Thera is, however, a growing positive note, namely, that our schools (in 
particular our colleges and universities) can provide a viable alternative to the 
commercial gallery world. More and more, one can hear the leaders in education speak- 
ing opt in behalf of the artist. One of the more eloquent of such statements was made 
by James A. Perkins, President of Cornell University: "Artist beware, but university 

prepare. Let the artist learn where his real talent lies and how it can be most 
effectively adjusted into a university environment and protected from what is inimical 
to its development. And at the sam time, let the university recognise the need for 
the special treatment required for creative talent whether working in the field of the 
arts or in other fields. 

And, although the idea may be startling, it is by no means certain that in this 
process the artist on the campus may not make a greater contribution to the future of 
the university than the university can make to the future of the artist." (J. Perkins, 
"Should the Artist Com to the Campus," 8aturdav Review . July 17, 1965, p. 71). 

In sum, the picture as I see it is that of tha contemporary artist’ faced with and 
aware of the dynamics of tha twentieth century. Like today's scientists, he is inter- 
ested in relationship functions. The nature of the challenge and his commitments are 
such as to draw him closer to educational efforts. Unlike our preceding century, his 
primary contribution is not seen as teaching a craft in an ioolated context. The art 
of today places its emphases upon visual form as an idea (as that form which structures 
the many facets of sensibility and imagination). 

Lest I have presented an overly optimistic view of artists^ marching en masse 
toward tha "good of man," let me hasten to remind you* that there are still questions as 
to who "declares" himself to be an "artist." In a period when the eL*ments of crafts- 
manship have given way to the lure of ideational fluency and the resultant art forms 
are more inviting of diversity, problems of value Judgment become even more critical. 
Above all, we should not hold forth any naive assumptions about necessary relationships 
between the declared "artist," values in critical Judgments, and moral and/or ethical 
values of man. Given the dynamics of our time, critical judgments are more difficult 
to make. What I have noted is that the concerns and contributions of artists are 
becoming part of the valuing process in our educational institutions. These concerns, 
however, need to be seen in relation to the traditiona and nature of the discipline. 

In this. regard, I would note some hopeful developments in the history of art. 

Rarlier, I referred to tha beginnings of the history of art and efforts to estab- 
lish the discipline in this country. It is easy to see the rationale for using a 
European modal of the discipline as a basis for developing the field in this country. 

As has bean pointed out by Professor Taylor , there was an initial press for 
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"objectivity” and analytical Method at the . 'vy tine that contemporary art moved toward 
more aubjactiva and dynamic values. Jaaea Ackaman daacribad this atata of affaire: 

"The Philosophy of art hiatory of the laat generation could ba called antlphilosophical; 
it taught nonintervention, not only in the aanaa of avoiding value judgments, but In 
the aanaa of minimising the factor of creativity in hiatoriccl acholarahip." (J. Acker- 
sen, Art and Archaaoloav . p. 142). 

While af forte ware being nade to emulate the European nodal of Art Hiatory, there 
ware alao fore aa that contributed to deviation froa that nodal. I will not reiterate 
the dramatic changea that have taken place in the forma and atylea of art aince the turn 
of the century. Suffice to aay, historians have had to review and raviaa their cate- 
goriti for dealing with these forms. In so doing, there has been a growing awareness of 
the creative component in their discipline. This change wea part of a larger change in 
historicisa itself: The subject matter of history becaaM human life in its totality end 

multiplicity. It was thp historian's aim "to portray the bewildering, unaystenatic 
variety of historical forms - people, nations, cultures, customs, institutions, songs, 
myths, end thoughts - in their unique, living expressions and in the process of continu- 
ous growth and transformation. This aim is not unlike the artist's; at any rate, it 
differs from the systematic, conceptual approach of the philosopher." (Hans Meyerhof f, 
The Philosophy of History in Our Time , p. 10). 

Art objects piirovide the primary date for the art historian. Inevitably, conflict- 
ing opinions and interpretations come into play as historians attempt to illuminate a 
particular work. This is especially the case in that art objects ere valued for their 
intrinsic qualities rather than their functional rationale (If any) . Cultural change 
and the passage of time do more to alter the context in which a work of art exiata and 
the way it is perceived than does any change such as wearing or deterioration in the 
work itself. The object stands as a primary datum for hypothesizing about the peat. 

Works of art can also provide some of the distance for developing inaighta into our own 
times. Inevitably, engaging in such inquiry and speculation involves critical and evalu- 
ative judgments. Any attempts to separate "fact" from "feeling" about works of art only 
lead to limltad frames of reference. This kind of separation fosters thinking that 
arbitrarily separates the work of art from tho observer. What is neglected is the fact 
that our perceptions of objects are "colored" by our values, training, and expectations. 
The observer ^fects the definition of that which is being observed. Objectivity and 
subjectivity as factors in vieual perception are not that easily pulled apart. 

Changes in the history of art have moved the field toward greater awareness of the 
dynamics involved in historical method. This has resulted in the possibility for a 
different kind of communication between art historian and artist. The basis for such 
comrtunicatioft iu not that of adversaries trying to "capture" the work of art; rather it 
is the cbmmunicaw^n of men who engage in seperate disciplines where each might inform 
the other. 

Design as a discipline is perhaps the most recent of the three tendencies I have 
identified as providing a basis for establishing the content of our art programs. I 
would observe, however, that it poses an educational problem of equal comp laxity and 
significance. As I have viewed the disciplines of studio production and historical 
inquiry as being separate, I would also viaw design as a unique discipline embracing a 
great variety of human activities. As relative "new-comers" among faculties in our 
colleges and universities, designer-teachers do not fit most of our existing patterns. 
Among $©ae» design is seen as nothing more than an extension of a beaux-arts or crafts- 
man's tradition. Product design then becomes a functionally oriented sculptural form; 
visual communication is no more than a category of the problems engaged in by painters 
and printmakers. Among others, design need be no more than an extension of engineering 
and other technological solutions. Design can then be relegated to a styling or decora- 
tive function. My contention is that neither role is appropriate. Design is both an 
art and a science in that it involves responsibilities for the functional and aesthetic 
planning of our man-made environment. To "design" involves the synthesising of conscious 
and deliberate controls with intuitive and felt needs. Design is a dy nami c process by 
which men seek rational and aesthetic solutions. Designers, architects, and planners 
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■ust as sum a primary responsibility for projecting our isass -produced snJ functional 

•* froai visual images to small products to shaltar and community requirements. 
Whereas our schools of daslgn vara concaivad as vahlclas for training craftaaan or 
advertisers (indead, aany schools ara still organ 1 sad for thesa ends) , tha direction 
that 1 want to identify is that of a design field moving toward a more significant 
challenge, one that will involve greater responsibility and discipline. Given the tre- 
mendous developments in mass media and production technology, given our pressing social 
and aasthatic problems , it is essential that tha ideas undargirding tha training of 
designers be above a crass commercial level and beyond the more limited concerns of the 
craftsman. Designers need to be trained to assume responsibilities in governmental as 
well as educational agendas ; they need to participate in the shaping of aesthetic and 
social conscience as well as functional forms. In short, we will need to educate people 
to assume a major responsibility for developing initiative in advancing the art and 
science of conscious choice where products, physical facilities, shelter, and coonunl- 
cations ara concerned. 

The overall challenge that I envision for art education involves developing theory 
and practice (including the challenge of content development) for educating for our 
world of vision and form. The three major currents I have projected are the studio 
production of art, the history of art (to include the whole range of man-made things 
involving beauty and intrinsic value) and the emerging design disciplines. In viewing 
these themes I have referred to the dynamics that gave them their ’character around the 
turn of this century. In each instance, one can Identify the uniqueness of the disci- 
plines as well as a growing interdisciplinary tendency, a greater awareness of relation- 
ships among disciplines. My view is that the field of art education (as it conceives 
its role in developing programs in our elementary and secondary schools and as it pro- 
ceeds in the training of teachers) needs to pay attention to the distinctive as well as 
the related aspects of these disciplines. 

Others at this conference will deal with the specific tasks of curriculum develop- 
ment and teaching methodologies. There are, however, a number of general considerations 
that occur to me as I contemplate the operational implications of what I have said. 

The task for art educators in our elementary schools involves encouraging that 
which young children can do naturally - the creation of symbols that express their ideas 
and feelings. Human beings are essentially "symbolic" organisms; they learn to select 
information and "construct" it into a uniquely human world. Initial emphases should be 
on developing predispositions toward learning. Media and materials ought to be chosen 
with a view toward their potentials for being formed and shaped in terms of ideas to be 
expressed. Above all, the emphasis cannot be upon "expression" alone; nor should it be 
upon limited descriptive values. A youngster's expression or stereotyped form cast not 
be conformed with understanding and communication. Children should develop a sense for 
recognizing their own power in giving shape to their ideas and feelings; they need to 
learn that what they do suggests other possibilities; they need to become aware of the 
poetry in their vision, of the drama in their lives. The basis for such learning should 
draw upon ideas and experiences that are part of the child's life — the people he knows, 
the places he has seen, the ideas he has. As his intellectual and experential horizons 
expand, the potential for ideas and forms is thus enlarged. Above all, the structure of 
teaching art, at any level, must be done with a sense for a larger body of knowledge and 
insight that can be generated. The concept of what constitutes an "artistic" problem — 
its limitations and possibilities -- is central to what is taught. What the teacher does 
is, of course, related to the students larger vision and insight about his field. In 
this regard, art teachers can do much to provide a broadened base for understanding the 
world of vision and form by bringing their students in contact with artists, scholars, 
and designers. The opportunity to talk with an artist in his studio; to visit with 
museum, gallery, and library personnel; and to see first hand, the working spaces of 
architects, planners, and designers cannot help but broaden their. conceptions of these 
fields of human endeavor. The subject matter of art can thus be taken out of the realm 
of the "remote" and the "unreal." Generalizations about what artists, historians, and 
designers do would then have a more operational referent. 
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Whenever possible, children should be confronted with original works of art*. I 
agroe with Professor Tay lor that they can be helped to recognise end reelise th own 
abilities to wake visual judgments end talk about these Judgments. tty own bias for using 
original works of art as teaching referents is related to the feeling that children need 
to Manipulate end deal with tangible realties. So much in their lives is lived out of 
a can, our ness culture provides an imbalance of predigested etiiwli. Just as we would 
went children to develop confidence end skills for shaping their own ideas, we should 
seek opportunities for them to com to grips with the priMry data of art. This is not 
to say that slides, photographs, and reproductions of art cannot be used in the teaching 
°* * rt * Quite the contrary, these iawges can be used to expand and enrich the visual 
learning in the classroom. Whet should be avoided, however, is the exclusive use of 
reproduced iMges" and the idee that paintings and sculpture can only be seen by their 
being projected on a screen. In the long run, the challenge is that of developing 
values and attitudes for dealing with all aspects of our visual experience. It is my 
supposition that young children can best develop these values by first hand contact with 
their own symbols and original artistic forms of others. 

As children move through our schools, we should seek to develop increasingly 
sophisticated levels of sensitivity, insights, and skills about visual forms. Teachers 
nee*, to help students approach problems at their own level; they need to assist them in 
projecting and testing their own personal criteria and standards of excellence against 
the standards and criteria that the teacher helps to evolve. In the elementary school 
it should be possible to develop a range of skills and techniques; it should also be 
possible to develop a sense for the broad traditions of art. In this latter regard the 
emphases need not be upon chronology, the memorization of dates and names, or the iso- 

•i’b from the broad areas of human concern. Children can be shovm the many ways 
that artists have shaped forms dealing with the same or similar themes; they can be made 
aware of the many meanings contained within a single work of art; and they can become 
aware of how the same artist may have handled a particular subject in different ways. 
Professor Taylor's examples of a "sculptured T'ang horse and one by Remmington, a 
Lascaux cave painting and a race herse by Stubbs, a mobile by Calder and an energetic 
construction by Tinguely" could be extended endlessly by a resourceful and knowledgeable 
teacher. Artists have dealt with an infinity of themes for their work— man, work, play, 
life, death, nature, etc. Even the simplest of themes such as the "moon" or the "sun" 
can open tremendous visual and conceptual possibilities when one looks to the traditions 
of art. From the Celtic sun worship remains of Stonehenge to the Egyptian Sun -God Ra to 
the Sun-Temple of Konarak to Sun Gods in Aztec Culture to 13th and 14th century images 
of the sun to modern conceptions of the same subject as seen in the works of Rousseau, 
Klee, Max Ernst, Miro , and Lippold the teacher of art can draw upon a theme such as "the 
sun to demonstrate how artists of other times and places have given to the very 

subject matters that concern the students. Naturally some geographical areas will have 
greater advantage than others in the art forms that are available in local museums and 
galleries; some locations will have a greater concentration of artists and craftsmen. 

In all cases, however, imaginative art teachers can do a great deal in bringing together 
the available resources to expand upon the student's knowledge and insight about visual 
forms. In short, I would see the primary focus of art education in our elementary 
schools to be that of developing greater knowledge and awareness of our visual environ- 
ment; building attitudes of discovery and invention in the expression and realization of 
visual forms; and encouraging conscious aesthetic choice and evaluation of these forms. 

Beyond our elementary schools there are many possibilities for rethinking and 
reformulating our programs. The need for change that I see ahead involves the identifi- 
cation and development of knowledge and techniques to enable greater ideational fluency 
and aesthetic awareness. The forming of "ideas" (or "image") in any significant way is 
not possible without knowledge and control of technique. Every discipline has its 
techniques. What warrants possible criticism is not the teaching of techniques, but its 
narrow viewing as an end into itself. 

Whatever biases and experiences I have lead me to the conclusion that studio learn- 
ing should continue into the junior high school education of all students. Opportunities 
should be provided for students to become involved with materials and tools that provide 
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greater physical end intellectual challenge. The primary datum of one'e own experience 
is important in grasping the significance of viaual forma. This is a period when atti- 
tudes toward discovery, abilities to court mystery and tolerate ambiguity are formed. 

It is also a period where more structured learnings ere possible. Students should 
become more aware of the limits and possibilities for their tools and media; they can 
consciously seek inventive, aesthetic, end craftsmanlike solutions to the problems they 
undertake. At a minimal level, studio learnings ohould continue through the junior high 
school for ell students and beyond the Junior high school for those with expressed inter- 
ests end aptitudes. I am, however, in essential agreement with Professor Taylor in his 
observation that there comes a point in the experience of most people when intellectual 
capacities for understanding and appreciation outstrip abilities to actually create the 
forms of appreciation. By the secondary school, those factors that differentiate the 
capabilities and interests of one individual from another become more apparent. Young - 
stmrs start to * sort" themselves in terms of personal directions and tendencies. 

Alongside or part of programs of study with studio emphases, there is an important 
place for the study of art as piart of our broad humanistic traditions. Currently, many 
of our secondary schools are developing required courses of study in which the history 
and criticism of art play vital roles. In some instances, there is instruction that 
includes contemporary film, mass produced images and products, or architecture as 
resources for study . To be sure , these programs differ in accordance with the strengths 
of the particular staff members involved. What is becoming apparent, however, is that 
the full content of our secondary school art' programs can rarely be covered by one man. 
The knowledge and skills to be imparted are too diverse. Host secondary school programs 
(and their budgets) are conceived with a single art teacher in mind. Indeed, the present 
state of affairs is that all too many schools have not even reached this point; they do 
not have provision for a single art teacher. Our programs for the training of art 
teachers have, for the most part, sought to train generalists--person8 competent to teach 
at all levels of the junior and senior high school (many carry this one step further 
through certification to teach art in grades one through twelve) . Hy contention is that 
there is a need for greater depth and understanding in areas of content for our secondary 
school art programs. Our failure to achieve this depth and understanding has resulted 
in a generalized and vague image of the field. 

As I have indicated, works of art can be seen as objects that illuminate history; 
works of art also exist apart from history with meanings to be derived in the present. 
Students in our secondary schools should be introduced to historical and critical method. 
We are also living in an exciting world of vision and form. Our students need to be 
made consciously aware of visual communications, products, architectural forms, and 
community and regional planning problems. All of this is to say nothing of developing 
their own capacities for the organization and expression of ideas through imagery. 

The task ahead for art educators is overwhelming in its proportions. That is, it 
will be overwhelming if it is approached from points of view based upon a nineteenth 
century outlook. A beaux arts tradition, a "fixed objective base" for categorizing art 
historical data, or an arts and crafts approach -- each had its rationale developed in 
another time. If we are to meet the challenge ahead, it will be necessary to reorient 
our thinking to present day knowledge and dynamics. 

There is a great deal to be done, in clarifying concepts and developing instructional 
materials and strategies appropriate for educating students in the broad areas repre- 
sented by the visual arts. No single "model" of what the art teacher should be like will 
suffice to meet this challenge. The field of art education will have to be made up of 
persons with differing strengths and interests that bear upon the larger problems of art 
education. A great deal will need to be done in areas not alluded to in this paper: 
teaching strategies, communication and learning problems, philosophical inquiry, and 
curriculum development. In this paper I have set forth some of our sources for content. 
The nature of the three currents described poses a special problem. The fields of .the 
plastic arts, the history of art, and the design disciplines are themselves in flux, 
each reaching for broader ideational and operational significance. Our fields of knowl- 
edge and content will not stand still for us to fix rigid boundaries. Indeed, it is 



only at ona moves with a flald that tha notion la not aa disturbing. Secondary school 
art teachers will have to be persons who are themselves involvsdand activated by the ' 
dynamics of their work. As they "wove 1 ' with a sense for the scope and breadth of what 
artists, art historians, critics, and dasigners are about, they can convey sows of this 
sane sense to thair students. As they "nova" with the confidence of their ova discipline 
and knowledge, they can help students to develop that sane disciplined sense for facing 
the future that only they can nake. 
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It is quite evident that the charge to the sociologist, as the list of questions I 
have been given to answer is called, could have been written only by an artist, or at 
the very least, by a non-sociologist. For however much sociologists may strike others 
as omnisicent, only outrageous hubris bordering on chutzpah . or ingenousness beyond 
compare, would permit roe to presume to address myself to these many different questions. 
Note please that I am asked to speak of the relevance of social change for education; 
the validity and value consequences, for both school and society, of contrasting tech- 
niques for dealing with diversity in the classroom; with regional and sectional differ- 
ences in American society as these influence educational content and process; with the 
significance of various kinds of social differentiation -- sectional and other -- for 
the fate and fortune of the fine arts and artists; with the variegated means and ways 
in which elite culture -- whatever that is -- gets diffused throughout this society; 
with the latest crossed frontiers in sociological theory and methods relevant to the 
study of the relationship between art and society; and with the reciprocal influences, 
in general, of school and society. 

I suppose one could take such a charge as a challenging kind of flattery and nibble 
here and there at various of these questions. And I am reasonably sure that before I 
am done with this paper I will do just that, not because of the flattery or challenge, 
but because in some crazy sort of way, these questions are connected one with the other. 

However, I cannot ignore the fact that an increasingly common complaint about 
sociologists is that it is getting nearly impossible to have a decent friendly discus- 
sion with them because they keep on insisting on defining terms clearly before engaging 
in discourse. I do not want to be accused of deserting standard sociological norms of 
conduct, at least not this early in the paper, and so I too find it very necessary to 
start by pointing to some key definitional problems. 

Thus, if one r defines education broadly enough — such as, for example, by calling 
it the process by which the cultural heritage is transmitted from one generation to the 
next, then, there are no changes in society, worthy of the name, that do not have to be 
taken into account by those responsible for deciding what to teach. At the very least, 
one must consider the possible relevance of the changes for the content and processes 
of education. 

If, however, one defines education much more narrowly, calling if the process by 
which the new generations are taught basic vocational skills required to enable them to 
make a living, theiv it is clear that while some social changes are relevant (e.g. , those 
concerned with occupational tasks and allocation of skills to these tasks,) a substantial 
if not the vast majority of changes that would otherwise command our attention would not 
be particularly worthy of being taken into account. 

Putting these definitions in opposition in this way reveals that any discussion of 
what the schools ought and ought not to be looking at and thinking about is not something 



objectively verifiable — i.e., the purpose of education is not a hard fact that is 
evident to any disinterested igfosprver. Rather, any avowed purpose is a form of value 
commitment or desired goal, aad of.ten implicitly calls for a set of means considered 
effective for and appropriate to the goal, (where effectiveness and appropriateness 
include, of course, consideration of values lost and gained in the process of moving 
toward the desired goal in the prescribed ways). Any position that, one takes regarding 
what the schools ought to be doing is in short, a statement of what one wants education 
to be. 



It is well to recognize, right at the outset, this evaluative character of educa- 
tional purposes so that we recognize in turn that most often in the present public 
debate about education we are debating policy and not issues of fact. There is nothing 
at all obvious or self-evident about what schools ought to be doing, however deeply any 
one of us may be committed to a given program or set of educational goals and however 
deeply opposed we may be to still other programs. 

We want to recognize at the outset, too,, that there are at least two different 
points of possible reference in policy decisions regarding the purposes of education. 

In the one instance, one tends to focus on a given child and ask what it is that could 
best happen to him, and what do we wish him to become? In the second instance, one' 
debates educational policy in general , with most frequent reference to something called 
the "needs of the society," or ’the good of the people as a whole," and one tries to 
formulate certain general guide lines applicable to all studeats. Clearly, such general 
guide lines can either be very inflexible and prescribe identical educational processes 
for all children, or they can be formulated in such a way as to provide a good deal of 
flexibility and modifiability of program depending on type of child and the given cir- 
cumstances, but always hedged in by some notion of "what is good for society." 

In concrete fact, most of the major schools of thought that one hears advocated in 
the current national debate on education contain prescriptions for both some common 
educational experiences for all children, regardless of differences among them, and 
some special types of experience for different kinds of children. The major policies 
in contest vary, then, both in how much differentiation they make provisions for, and 
what it is they prescribe by way of the proper things that should be done with children 
in school — curriculum, processes, materials and the like. Think ortly for a moment of 
the differences between those who take what is called the elitist position recommending 
liberal arts and so-called non-utilitarian subjects only for a specially selected crew 
of the so-called most talented children, as against the position advocated by the so- 
called populist school which presses hard for classical or liberal arts, non-Vocational 
training for all children, regardless of differences in talent./ 

I do not personally see how it is possible to discuss what ought to be done in 
schools without taking into account both aspects of one's view as to what one hopes for 
our society's institutions, along with a good deal of attention to the unique character- 
istics of the particular children in front of us about whose educational careers we are 
making a decision. This is a cliche -- banal -- mundane -- call it what you will. But 
let me insist anyway that our most grievous arguments — and often those which are to 
least avail -- arise precisely because individual parents are primarily focused on the 
particular and special, career-needs and prospects of their individual children, while 
those in charge of creating and administering educational policy tend necessarily to be 
concerned with more general ideas as to what education ought to be doing for any child, 
and on what any child ought to have a chance to experience during his education. 
Frequently, the latter not only have little to do with the former, but are in - direct 
opposition to them. The educational career needs of a particular child, as his parent 
perceives them, may have as their overriding aim the preparation of the child for get- 
ting the highest possible scores on college entrance examinations, so that his prospects 
for admission to a prestigious Ivy League school can be maximized. But when schools 
start focusing their efforts in this direction, given their limited and scarce resources, 
they often do serious damage not only to the college-board achievements of these college- 
bound students, but also to their attitudes toward learning, their sense of security in 
the face of new materials, their feelings about the world of ideas, their basic values 




regarding their own live*. More than that, achoola which respond to the pressure to 
measure achievement by the percent of their graduates who do get admitted to the so- 
called best colleges probably do serious injury to the entire school atmosphere, and 
operate to the detriment of a substantial majority of the students who are not in the 
most-favored groups. 



There is implicit in all these remarks a general proposition to the effect that the 
public schools have an equal responsibility to all students, regardless not only of dif- 
ferences in race, nationality and religion, but, more importantly, regardless of differ- 
ences in talent or intelligence or any other factor about them that may be used to 
predict their likely a<£ult futures. Let me say clearly what I mean by equal responsi- 
bility. 



Sidney Hook has put it in terms of the requirement of "equality of concern for 
every child in the community to develop himself as a person with mature powers. "1 He .... 
goes on to say, '"The normal variation of capacities of children is morally irrelevant 
to whether they should all enjoy the equality of our communal concern .... Recognition 
of intellectual differences is not anti -democratic unless intelligence becomes the 
principle oif differentiation in a graded, hierarchically organized society .... As 
democrats we believe that every child, not only the one starred for excellence but the 
one that's not so excellent has the right to be educated to the full reach of his 
capacities." 



Mr. Hook then goes on to point out that as we open the doors of advanced education, 
i.e., education beyond high school, to increasing percentages of our young people, we 
still have to take into account their diversity and we can do so by organizing "more 
than one type of curriculum, diversify the degrees granted, introduce programs leading 
to special certificates of distinctive merit- that will enable students to begin their 
vocational experience at an earlier age than their differently endowed and more gifted 
brothers and sisters who must sooner or later prepare themselves for a living, too . . . . 
Our technological revolution . . . may in the future erode the necessity of earning a 
living by making the brains of mediocre human being vocationally obsolescent . . . (This) 
coming obsolescence 'of all but managerial and inventive functions . . . actually restores 
to a central place in schooling . . . the ideals of Greek liberal education. These 
ideals presupposed that freeman are concerned with the pursuit and enjoyment of ends, of 
consummatory experiences, and not with the means and instrumentalities which were rele- 
gated to the provenances of slaves. These ideals presupposed that the vocation of a 
freeman is active citizenship, not earning a living .... In modern society intelli- 
gent citizenship, without which democracy is a myth, cannot be exercised where leisure 
is filled with types of pastimes . . . which are mainly ways of killing time. Intelli- 
gent citizenship in a democracy rests ultimately upon the spread of education, because 
it can serve as a powerful support of political freedom .... The issue .« . .is 
fundamentally over the desirability and viability of the democratic way of life. If 
men are in some way to govern themselves as well as others, whether they do it ill or 
well depends, among";. other things, on what they come to know through education about the 
world, society and themselves." 

In these few lines, Mr. Hook has addressed himself implicitly or explicitly to most 
of the questions that constitute our charge here. Among the major social changes he 
considers relevant are those defined by the democratization of education, and the 
accessibility of * higher levels to more people than ever before; the automation of work 
and the rendering obsolescent of the work skills of large numbers of our people; the 
introduction of undreamed-of amounts of non-work time that must be consumed in some 
fashion; the increasing recognition of the right and importance of people at all levels 
of capacity and talent to participate as intelligently as possible in the major and 
minor decisions regarding their public and private welfare; and bringing into the schools 
at even higher levels of much greater numbers of much more diverse students than ever 
before. 

’• ... - . 

Let us add just a few more social changes which are a-t least implicit in what Mr. 
Hook has said. There, is first, little question but that a vastly different life is. in 



store for women in our society, bringing them more than ever before into full first- 
class citizenship and involving ranges of activities far beyond their tending house and 
raising children. 

There is, second, the undeniable growth in the recognized (albeit reluctantly) right 
of young men and women to make their own decisions and guide their own courses in life 
at much earlier ages and with much earlier ages and with much greater amplitude of 
possible choices. 

There is, third, the fact that no minority group in America can ever again 

barring extraordinarily disastrous reversals in political ideology --be expected to 
accept second and third class citizenship. 

There is, fourth, the all-too-evident fact that America has become but one of 
several major powers in the world and that it is no longer possible to think and act in 
terms of 19th century power politics and with any sense of confidence that we as a 
country can do anything we please on the world scene. Some very seriously modified 
version of our status in the community of nations is in order. 

There is, fifth, the fact that the amount of cultural diversity from nation to 
nation, and continent to continent, constantly diminishes and in ever increasing detail 
we are becoming citizens of a world culture. Internally to America, this means the 
reduction and virtual elimination in very short time of any significant regional differ- 
ences, and of the traditional distinction between rural and urban peoples. Externally 
it means that any major cultural trend -- educational, artistic, political, religious 
or whatever, that occurs in any part of the world is soon part and parcel of available - 
knowledge to nearly everyone else in the world who may be interested, and becomes a 
possible constituent element in the newly emerging world culture. How does one take 
changes of this scope and variety into account in fashioning and refashioning educa- 
tional experiences for the children of our country? It is clearly impossible to specify 
in detail what one would do, for instance, in a class in civics, or algebra that might 
better suit the ongoing and impending changes than what we are now doing -- assuming 
anyone really knows what is now being done "on the average" in the 40,000 different and 
virtually autonomous school districts of the United States. 

I am saying in effect that I do not propose here to try to write a curriculum in a 
series of subjects that would be more adequate than our present curricula. Curriculum 
development is a complex and technical matter, and by now I have seen enough of how 
much effort it takes from how many people to re-build even a small section of one 
semester in one subject not to be cavalier here or anywhere about the curricular task 
in front of us. 

But it is also clear that in addition to the formal content of the curriculum, 
there are two closely related aspects of the teaching -learning situation to which we 
can attend here to some degree of satisfaction. First, we can say, in_genera^, what we 
should like every child to be and become, to the extent possible, as a result of his 
educational experiences; and second, we can speak of the modes or processes of education 
that are likely to make anything we teach more effective. And we do have in front. of 
us the mandate of this society — namely, the provision of equal, quality education to 
all children. 



The achievement of equality in education is intimately dependent on how students 
relate to the teacher and 1 the two of them to the subject matter. I want to advocate 
the position that equality at the highest possible level of quality, attuned appropri- 
ately to individual differences, can be achieved proportionate to the extent to which 
we achieve individuation in education. I mean, at first and simply, that schooling is 
conducted so that every child is known and perceived and considered T«y his teachers to 
be a unique individual with fluctuating, and varying needs, desires, abilities, motives 
interests, and capacities, and his relationship with his teacher and with the substantive 
and emotional materials that pass between him and that teacher are attuned to the extent 
possible to this individuality. 



Individuation, so conaiderd, is one of. thecae conditions to which everyone pays lip 
service, and which everyone affirms as desirable, and which everyone seems most easily 
and moat quickly to forget or ignore when the concrete work of teaching children is 
begun. There is good reasou, for this failure to implement this indispensable condition 
of sound education. Individuation means hard work for teachers. It means flexibility 
in administrative regulations. It involves great flexibility in curricular sequences - 
and contents. It requires a kind of empathy and intelligence that many teachers do not 
possess either by nature, or by training. It involves bridging gulfs of class and caste 
and religion and ethnic background that are simply too formidable and wearying for most 
teachers to attempt. It involves community support and provision of resources that most 
communities simply will not now provide. It necessitates a kind of attitude and approach 
by principals and other supervisory officers that is far from what many are now inclined 
toward, and is scarcely suitable to their motive systems, since little public credit 
and career success are likely to be entailed. And it involves a drastic redoing of 
school structure and process such that competitive marks are done away with, the notion 
of semesters and y^ars and steps is eliminated, and schools take equal delight and 
pleasure in each child doing the best he can, within his limits, and manifest this equal 
delight and pleasure in the rewards they hand out to children. 

As one specifies the obstacles and difficulties in the path toward individuation of 
education, one sees that we are a million miles away from the chance of full implementa- 
tion of this, 'condition. But the bare fact is that nothing less than this will suffice 
if education is to produce the goals we desire. 

Ih considering what it ould be like to have a class run on a model of individual- 
ized relationships between pupils and teachers, and where competitive marks, and any- 
thing resembling semesters or promotion and failure are utterly meaningless, one imme- 
diately thinks of the model of a well-run art class. I am not saying art classes are 
more frequently well run than non-art classes, though one would hope they were. But it 
is comforting to have such a model because one knows that the desired process is within 
the reach of teachers and schools -- and that the skills and attitudes involved can be 
taught to teachers and employed by them meaningfully. r In any human affair, where we are 
thinking about how we can get to a better condition than our present one, the availabil- 
ity of a working model brings comfort regarding the realism of the proposal. Knowing 
that shifts in perspective and redefinition of goals can bring with them basic changes 
in attitudes and behavior is most reassuring, especially when the apparent difficulties 
are so forebodingly great. 

c 

One must grant immediately that some of the major intentions of classes in algebra 
are not the, same as those of classes in drawing and painting, and that therefore one 
has to be careful with using the art class as a model. But we can decide how apt or 
inept the analogy is only after we come to some agreement about the general goals of 
education. 

I feel confident, however, about speaking of the requirement of individuation, 
without first considering any specific goal of education other than that of providing 
every child with an equal and equally appropriate education. And I am impressed not so 
much with the difficulties -- though they are obviously formidable -- but with the fact 
that more than thirty-five different devices have been tried over the last two decades 
in the American school systems, here and there, to deal with the problems of variability 
of student interests and abilities. H. 6. Shane^ reports that no one can have confidence 
on the basis of measured outcomes, that any of these thirty-five is in general any 
better than any of the others, and none yields persistently better outcomes in general 
than classrooms that are composed literally of children selected at random, without 
concern for any possible homogeneity among them. 

this assessment of various kinds of groupings, trackings, channelings aua devices 
at reducing heterogenity , range and spread among children's interests and abilities, 
is perhaps the single. most important finding about classroom organization that has come 
out of educational research in recent years. It has the support of research and judg- 
ment by equally outstanding specialists such as Harry Fassow and Miriam Goldberg of 





Teachers College. As Shane' says, the problem remains Ineffably complicated by such 
factors as class size, promotion policies, school activities, discipline and reporting, 
examinations and awards. 

Commenting on Shane's findings, Samuel Kirk^ of the Illinois Institute says, con- 
servatively, "The conclusion one can reach from this discussions is that professional 
education has not found the perfect plan that would adjust educational programs to £ll 
individual differences." Commenting on the same matters, Professor Miriam Goldberg^ 
writes, "As we desegregate schools, I think we are making a serious error if we think 
for much longer in terms of education in the segregated school or the lower class school 
or the slum school, because, certainly, within our lifetimes, we are going to see mixed 
schools. This fact alone, I think, will, for the first time, really alert teachers to 
the fact that they haye had wide ranges of abilities in their classes all along that 
these were masked by certain kinds of apparent homogeneity. The ranges weren't quite so 
great, the behaviors tended to be more or less comparable, and now for the first time 
they are going to have youngsters in their classes who don't fit into this pseudo-homo- 
geneity. And I think that perhaps this will be the catalyst to push us into ^individual- 
izing instruction in a real sense, not through the computer, but throogh>th€r efforts of 
organizing a classroom-learning situation in which children with great ranges of ability, 
children with diverse interests and bents and talent can proceed with tfieir education. " 
She adds: "We have been pretty well burned by attempts at grouping. I. -think Dr. Kirk 

made this very clear with his list of 35 plans. We just completed, about a'year or so 
ago, a study on the effects of ability grouping and found that if you just group chil- 
dren by some measure such as IQ, or reading -- it seems to make li.ttle difference what 
academic measure you use -- and then you expect some wonderful things to happen because 
you have narrowed the ability range in that classroom, you're doomed to disappointment. 
Nothing happens. From our study we found that the reverse was true, that by and large 
most of the kids in most subjects did best iqi the broadest range situations . . . ." 

Dr. Kirk bears out Dr. Goldberg's assertion about pseudo -homogeneity when he says, "One 
of the reasons why a simple administrative organization has not solved all of the prob- 
lems encountered by variability in children is that gifted children or mentally retarded 
children do not themselves form a homogeneous group." 

I take the time to cite these judgments of leading researchers only because, as is 
so often true of scientific findings, they run so counter to common sense. It is there- 
fore valuable to have the best approximation to the truth in front of us lest we be too 
easily beguiled by what our so-called common sense tells us. 

But there is obviously more involved h^re than the question of intellectual out- 
come, or of which administrative organization of the classrooms will produce various 
kinds of results, as measured by standard cognitive tests. For surely it is an equally 
important goal of education in a democratic society to provide every child with a chance 
to achieve maximum self-esteem within the limits of values and conduct deemed desirable 
and suitable for such a society. And one can bet, with great probability of winning, 
that putting children into ability groups -- which are known as the smart ones and the 
dummies -- whatever the euphemism the school employs -- introduces and institutionalizes 
inequalities that tend highly to correlate with the existing lines of social and economic 
inequality found in the outside world. Such stratification in the schools functions to 
convey to the different levels of children unequal senses of self-esteem and promotes 
in them unequal concern for school success. The principal mechanism at work here, of 
course, is the self -confirming hypothesis. Teachers who are assigned to the so-called 
lower ability groups tend to teach such children as though they were dumb, and, in the 
process, help to make them that way. 

One sees that the assignment of children to homogeneous ability groups at the sixth 
or seventh grade -- which is coming to be the most usual pattern throughout rhe waited 
States -- achieves just about what the English 11 - plus exams do, namely,' to seal off 
differential life fates for classes of children with little chance of alteration o r 
rectification. For, to be assigned to the lower groups at junior high school level means 
you have little chance to get into the college curriculum in high school, and if you do 
not get into this curriculum you have precious little chance of getting into college. 



Now, proponents of ability grouping insist their groupings are flexible and that 
children are moved out and up as soon as possible. But few school systems can claim 
that as many as ten per cent of the students assigned to the lower groups are moved up 
or down, out of their groups of original assignement. As a matter of fact, while most 
schools keep pretty fair records on individual children, few, apparently, bother to 
cumulate these individual data so that one could really know about trends and tendencies. 
Moreover, since assignments to ability groupings are made on the basis of subject grades, 
and/or intelligence tests, and/or ability tests, and/or teachers judgments, and since 
these tests and Judgments are notoriously fallible, and in any event are use properly 
only to establish group norms and not to evaluate individuals, one wonders how such 
literal -perfection can be achieved -- as evidenced by the minimal number of changes made 
later — if the self -confirming hypothesis isn't working overtime. Add to this the fact 
that it is the rare school system in which teaching the sp-called fast kids isn't con- 
sidered by all the staff as most prestigious, and more rewarding, and by comparison, 
teaching the slower kids (except of course for the crippled, blind, deaf, dumb and 
idiotic), isn't considered degrading and dishonorable. If we tried hard to invent a 
method that would stratify our children population rigidly and effectively and with near 
permanence, we couldn't have done better than we seem to have done accidentally with 
homogeneous groups, on which we stumbled, Ironically, in our search for ways of taking 
diversify more effectively into account. 



The ordinary response to this critique of heterogeneous grouping argues that after 
all the schools must be realistic and that if the children are going to have different 
fates in life when they go out into the outside world, and if they are going to be 
-involved in economic and social competition there, they had better be trained for it in 
the schools. But this argument is patently absurd on two counts. In the first instance, 
we do not approve in our ideal norms of the existence of stratified classes with signif- 
icant differences in life chances and styles. If we recognize that such classes exist, 
we tend to minimize their significance by insisting they are only temporary. Or we 
point to the so-called welfare measures which presumably operate to reduce the market 
inequalities. Or we modify our ideological stands and ‘ say that when we speak of equality 
we only mean equality of opportunity and not of situation. In any event, since in gen- 
eral we do not approve of socio-economic classes, it hardly makes sense to talk of how 
important it is that the schools should prepare children for life in a stratified society. 



The second group on which I believe the critique of heterogeneous grouping is 
absurd is contained in the notion of preparing children for life. Here~*the erjor arises 
from failing to distinguish between "teaching about" things and "rehearsing for" 'things-.--. 
Surely the schools must teach realistically, in the sense that they must help children 
to a deeper and fuller understanding at all times of the nature of social reality. And 
this social reality includes such things as wars, famines, unemployment, prostitution, 
drug addiction, crime, treason and revolution. But we surely don't mean to rehearse our 1 ~ 
children for participation in these activities -- at least not for all of them, however ' 
much we want them to know about and understand why and how these phenomena occur. So we 
want to teach about , but not rehearse for, the social realities, including the absurd 
and unequal struggle for income and status, whose junior counterpart is the homogeneous 
ability grouping system. 



In sum, if homogeneous grouping does not yield intellectual outcomes superior 
general to heterogeneous grouping, and if the by-product of such homogeneous grouping is 
the early institutibnalization of undesirable forms of social stratification, with co^r ; 
comitant losses of self esteem and educational motivation on the part of those deni^|§^| 
grated, and if the maintenance of such groupings requires competitive struggles th'^t'?Afe* 
disfunctional both for decent pluralist living and for personal^ development, thejre 
to be little social or educational reason to advocate that we group our kids offcpigoiq 
each other. The main positive functions of homogeneous grouping as far as anyone 
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tell are the ease and comfort of the teachers. I don't mean to minimize this 
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And one can hardly blame teachers in overcrowded and minimal -re source schools 
ing homogeneous grouping — especially those teachers who are likely to ~et |tW Students 
they think most fun and easiest to teach. But however understandable v-acher ^iin^ulses 
toward comfort may be, they have nothing necessarily to do with what we consider sound 
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and effective educational policy. Just let us be sure that when we develop programs 
aimed at more effective education we don't make already overburdened and under-talented 
teachers take on the major burden of the changes. It is not only that this would be 
unfair, but nwre importantly, it will guarantee the doom (£ the new educational plans. 

Reductions in teacher burden and increases in teacher competence are obviously 
indispensable to the possibility of any effective change in directions considered desir- 
able -- summed up in the term individualization of education for effective equality of 
education. 

We have proceeded so far with only minimal Specification of the goals of education 
we consider desirable. Our main point of. reference has been "education for life in a 
democratic society" and, in consonance with and pursuit of this end we have stressed the 
importance of equal and equally appropriate education, which in turn requires individu- 
alization of relations among students, teachers and curriculum. We are implicitly 
arguing here that the best possible teaching about and preparation for effective citizen* 
ship is the modeling of such relationships in the school. If sound democratic institu- 
tions require, as many have argued, a sense of the equal importance by each citizen of 
his place and role in society', then the schools can do much toward operating so as to 
yield this sense to all their students, remembering at all times that unequal talent 
and competence must under no circumstances be the basis for differential esteem and 
reward. 



But now we have to ask what it is we want every child to 
to learn to feel and to learn tp do while he is in school. 



and to learn about and 






Because this conference is nominally focused around the interests of persons pri- 
marily concerned with art experiences for children in the schools, I will not try to 
consider what a well rounded curriculum might be like, and where in that curriculum art 
experiences would fit. Nor does it seem to me particularly useful to recite the diffi- 
culties traditionally and chronically experienced by art teachers in securing for their 
discipline a legitimate first-class citizenship in the school offerings, except as these 
difficulties reflect certain deep lying antipathies and suspicions of art, artists and 
art education that seen endemic in the American public. Rather I should like to turn 
my attention to what I consider to be the core of experiences that children can have in 
a prolonged exposure to good art teachers; what the relationship of these experiences 
may be to effective citizenship in a democratic society; how difficult it has proven to 
be to demonstrate the value of these experiences to those who allocate the school's 
scarce time and resources to various subjects; and some of the ways in which research 
programs might effectively yield information about the impact of art experiences that 
^ might be more persuasive on the decisions made by school authorities regarding the role 
of art in their schools. 

The one thing I am not going to do, except by circumlocution inference and indirec- 
tion, is to try to define what I mean by art experience. After all, about two years ago 
I sat through a series of six gorgeous lectures by Harold Rosenberg during which he 
never once answered the question what is art, nor even would he say what he liked and 
didn't like. Most of you will have also read the essence of those lectures in a series 
of articles Mr. Rosenberg did in the New Yorker about two years ago and you will be 
able to certify for yourself that what I have just said is true. I will venture — 
maybe injudiciously — to say that in general when I speak of art — confining myself 
now to visual art — I mean these objects, canvasses, machines, bulks, figures and 
what nots -- which one can see in the museums and galleries throughout the country, and 
about which such critics as Harold Rosenberg and Hilton Kramer and Clement Greenberg 
and Meyer Schapiro and other less venturesome people write in their columns or books or 
speak about in their lectures. 

Actually there is little point in even considering the quality of the products of 
so-called artistic effort or of deciding among them on some criterion of virtue. For 
my real interest, and it seems to me the real concern of education, is not whether such 
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products are forthcoming from students, but whether their minds and hearts are being 
engaged in particular ways. 

( 

I will try to move in on what I mean by saying I have three kinds of things in 
mind, that can be taken to be, in my judgment, the proper goals of art education. 

The first has to do with the development of the student's sense of himself; the 
degree to which he becomes increasingly aware of, concerned about, interested in, and 
determined to achieve an increasingly satisfying self -definition and identity. I am not 
at all relativistic about this. I do not mean that any identity or self -definition will 
do as well as any other. I do mean that the definition has to be made up of healthy 
doses of autonomy, and awareness of its possibilities and limits; of an inner compulsion 
to be honest with oneself and with others, and a knowledge of the varying tolerances and 
consequences of this honesty; of a pressing need to expand one's powers and one's 
relatedness to the world of objects and humans, and a delicate sensitivity to the dangers 
and promises of this kind of adventuresomdttess; and of a fundamental sympathy for the 
integrity of the identity of other beings and objects, with a balancing measure that 
prevents this sympathy from becoming sentimentality. 

The second thing one wants to happen to children as they grow is that, their minds 
and their tastes shall grow apace. They must come to know more, understand more, see 
more relations among heretofore apparently unconnected things, see more differences 
among heretofore apparently identical objects and beings. They must come to know the 
fine from the mereticious; and this they can know only as they come to understand what 
it is that those who specialize in expressing their visions with skill and honest and 
imaginativeness are ini fact trying to do or say, or the way in which they have come to 
be interested in looking at the world. Knowledge, wisdom, sensibility and taste: these 

are the ingredients of the second thing one wants children to acquire. 

The third achievement one wants has to do with openness of the mind and the soul. 

One wants new ideas to be as exciting as are old ideas reassuring, and new styles as 
interesting as are old styles familiar and comfortable; and new relationships to be as 
challenging as are old relationships security -inducing. One desires, in short, that 
new things shall neither be embraced nor rejected just because they are new, but rather 
one seeks a certain receptivity to and interest in the possibilities that one's life 
may be enriched or one's culture may be enhanced by the new idea, vision, slant, con-., 
ception or statement of relationship. 

t 

One, can not yet measure these things in any quantifiably precise way; there are no 
satisfactory paper and pencil tests, or projective tests, nor any standard set of 
observational procedures by which these kinds of developments in young men and women 
can be recorded reliably and validly. I do know, however, that all of us here know 
what I am talking about; that we use these terms to measure ourselves and others; that 
we discriminate among other human beings on the basis of the extent to which they mani- 
fest these characteristics; that we take pleasure when we see these things happening to 
our children; that we are saddened by their absence, or by the presence, instead in the 
children of trite, clinched, banal, instrumental, salesman like, ingratiating behavior. 

So I am not talking about something that is mean, low, inconsequential and made up mostly 
of hot air. 

The whole point of individuating education, if you will, of caring about whether 
every child gets an equally appropriate and suitable education, is precisely so that he 
will have a chance, better than he otherwise would have, to reach somewhat closer to 
becoming and being the kind of person I have so awkwardly and inadequately tried to 
describe above. 

’S, 

It would be feckless to query whether I mean that the development of such a person 
should be the charge uniquely or mainly of the art educator and should be looked for as 
a reasonably possible achievement within the framework of the art classroom. I do mean 
to imply, however, that in some ways one has to view the school in general as the one 
major possible resource for the development of some sense of the kind of life one can 
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live when one is growing in the three majo^r dimensions specified above, while virtually 
all other institutional forces in the society to which the youngster is attracted and 
necessarily is related and even dependent upon tend more rather than less to push him 
in opposite directions. I -do not say the. schools now accomplish this countervailing 
task. I do say, however, that of all our public resources the school is the one roost 
amenable to this job. And within the school — now to differentiate opposing, tendencies 
therein -- it seems to me the art class is the major resource relative to the rest of 
the curricular exposures, just as the school, in toto, is the main hope relative to the 
rest of the institutional exposures, one expects for children in the family, church, * 
peer group, market place, government, and mass media. 

I ought to add immediately, too, that while the art class, the good one, has the 
best chance of being the kind of place where these kinds of developments in children 
are nurtured, it would not take much of a change to structure the so-called major 
.subjects -- of math, physics,. history , social science, and literature so that they too 
become occasions when the process of education becomes the process of growth in healthy 
identity, deeping of knowledge, wisdom, taste and sensibility, and refreshment in the 
value of openness to new experience. 

Fortunately, at least some of the new curricular proposals which I have seen in a 
variety of subjects have come increasingly to stress education as a process and a rela- 
tionship between child and teacher and subject matter, rather than more narrowly in- 
terms of a certain set of curricular outcomes measurable by standard tests of cognitive 
functioning. Unfortunately, on the other hand, most of the curricular proposals I have 
seen don't show the slightest awareness of the possibilities inherent in conceiving of 
education as a relationship among child, teacher and subject matter, and one whose value 
is ultimately to.be measured by what happens to the child. 

One has to understand sociologically why it is that much of American education -- 
which is in any event superior by almost any criterion to education in any other country 
in the world — fails so miserably to live up to its great inherent possibilities. The 
major reasons are also the most obvious. 

There is first the fact of the political control of the school by local Boards of 
Education who usually have no good reason to care seriously about the kinds of develop- 
ments I have been trying to sketch. 

There is, second, the fact that these Boards of Education are pretty representative 
samples of community opinion throughout America about the important and unimportant 
things in life. 

There is, third, the constant pressure, even on parents who know and want other 

things for themselves and their children than the hash they gat served up most usually, 

to fall into line with the parade to prestigious academic success and advanced educa- 
tion, or into the other line of learning some basic fundamentals, whatever those are, 
before one leaves school after the 10th or lltb or 12th grade., and getting onto one's 
paying job as soon as possible. Both these lines are eminently practical by'nS&st 
standards and it is practical results that are most wanter. There is little room in 
either of these lines and the things that define them for the kinds of concerns about 
identity, wisdom, taste, sensibility and openness of which we have been speaking. If 
one can get the latter along with good college board exam grades, or along with a good 
job placement, all well and good. But it just wouldn't make good practical (Sense to 
try to replace the "practical" goals with these accessories and trimmings in the 
curriculum, nor of course, to change the curriculum so that the major subjects became 
the occasions for the impractical to be achieved. 

It would look as though all the tides and currents were running against the imple- 

mentation of the goals of education I have here specified. But I think there are some 
things from which we can take some comfort too . 



There is, for instance, the increasing insistence on the part of the young men and 
women of this society that they be allowed to make decisions regarding their own fates 
and futures of 9 much more consequential kind and at a much earlier age than, has been 
true for some generations now. The college campus protests and the teachings are evi- 
dence of this new freedom operating ^n at last partly valuable ways; the madnesses such 
as at Daytona Beach are examples off how to waste freedom foolishly and to exercise 
independence stupidly. ,/ 



• There is, second, the increasing dissatisfaction, anxiety and despair of parents 
as they come to experience tt>.4 full impact of the system of competitive grading, within 
a framework of traditional reaching, and where the major goal is admission to a so- 
called good college for thfjir children. As about fifty per cent of high school graduates 
seek admission to institutions of so-called higher learning, the despair and dissatis- 
faction of parents witb/existing institutions is likely to increase. . Of course it i§ A 
eminently likely- that/all that will be called for are more and bigger institutions of 
so-called higher learning, in which case nothing good will result. But at the moment 
at least the despair has some possibilities of finding expression in a shift in attitude 
toward the meaning and purpose of education. 
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There is /'third, the incipience of f ashionability for so-called elite culture or 
high culture Or the fine arts, arising. at least partly out of new affluence and the need 
to consume this affluence modishly. This too can lead to nothing more than mutual 
exploitation of cheap artist and cheap patron; but at the moment at least there is some 
chance that a serious interest in art and art as experience may develop among at least 
some segments of the population who heretofore have been totally alien to it. 



There is, fourth, — and I have had direct experience of this — a growing revul- 
sion, among persons concerned with the measurement of educational process, functions 
and outcomes, for the limited kinds of things that form the major part of educational 
measurement at the moment. There is 'a great ennui with measurement of traditional 
cognitive achievements. Traditional testing is under serious scrutiny. There is talk 
in the air of developing a better understanding of the meaning of creativity, or of 
cognitive and styles far different than those recorded on college board exams, and of ' 
human relationships and behavior relevant to good citizenship, and of measurement of 
commitment and alienation. In both the educational .and social science research commu- 
nity, newer and broader visions of that is important to think about, and care about, andx 
work on are emerging. These still constitute an avant garde, but by no means so out and 
so easily sneered at as was true yesterday. It is strange that these new currents should 
start to move just when hard headed empiricism is really beginning to feel its strength 
because of its gains in precision and the worlds opened to it by the emergence of 
computers. But such is the case. 



These are but some of the encouraging and half -encouraging aspects of the present 
situation. How they match, balance or compensate for the discouraging and disillusion- 
ing features of the present situation depends on one's temperament. One can say, how- 
ever, that there is every good prospect that there will be increasing interest by the 
research community and by the sponsoring private and public foundations in the concep- 
tualization and measurement of the kinds of educational outcomes we have been speaking 
of here, and in the educational processes and community structures that have most 
promise of yielding the highest quotient of such outcomes. 

I am suggesting, too, that the new research trends , and the new interests in the 
professional educational and social science community may be a main source of change in 
the actual conduct of education itself. Thus, the effort of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education to propagate and to get adequate measures of what it calls quality 
education in the state of Pennsylvania has a high promise of leading to some basic 
revisions in the conduct of education throughout the state. It is heartening that 
prominent lay persons are giving solid and consistent support to a new vision of educa- 
tion as contained in the Pennsylvania definition of -quality education. It is just as 
heartening that the Carnegie Foundation, and the Ford and the Rockefeller Foundations, 
and the Office of Education of Health, Education and Welfare, are all interested to a 
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very gratifying degree in the possibility of developing a national set of standards of 
quality education, the definition and contents of which are. far more toward the kinds 
of goals we here envision as desirable than anything that has appeared on the American 
scene in three decades. 

One suspects that the cultural pressures toward banalization of education and its 
final corruption in total instrumentalization, may be far from irresistible. One. begins 
- - to see this culture as more open in its possibilities then its present major themes seem 
to suggest. And the openness of the possibilities seem to be greater in the field of 
education than in any other institution -- be it religion, or family, or government. 

This is partly because in some basic way Americans don't take education very seriously, 
however much they insist that it is 'the sine qua non of a good society. Among those 
who do take education seriously, thiei?& are encouragingly large numbers who have come to 
think of education as a process in the general ways described here, yielding outcomes 
in student perspectives, powers ^nd promises of the kinds we have suggested. 

It is, of course,, of the highest urgency that we make serious efforts to discover 
what kinds of relationships will yield what kinds of outcomes, and what these efforts 
be translated into terms susceptible to measurement and communication to the non- 
specialist and to the unconvinced. It just won't pay to sing the praises of creativity 
to hard-nosed members of boards of education who couldn't care less. It will pay to be • 
able to demonstrate outcomes of lives that are more and less creative so that unbelievers 
and men who pride themselves on being practical can see for themselves whether all this 
new frilly stuff is worth the effort and the expense. It may be of course that the data 
will not support the claims inherent here. It may very well be the case that neither/in 
this society, nor in any we can conceive for the proximate future, is the aim of full, 
meaningful, adventurous and committed lives likely to be able to be embraced by more 
than a small percent of the population. But it seems to me eminently worthy to make the 
effort to put these things in measurable terms so that we can see more clearly for our- 
selves than we have ever been able to before whether the ideal of a whole population 
aiming at highest levels of alert citizenship is really within reach. 1 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MR. TUMIN 

Audience: Would you care to elaborate on that topic of teaching children to see? 

Mr . Tumin: I have no skills in teaching children how to see. I can give personal testi- 
mony to having never been taught how to see nor to hear, and so to having remained deaf 
and blind so far as the world of music and the visual objects is concerned until partial 
sight and partial hearing were restored by very good mentors and tutors at a very advanced 
age; and I curse my childhood for that. I see the same thing happening to my kids who 
having reached high school have to put aside art. They get one or two periods a week and 
forget about the business of seeing or hearing. They have got to learn everything else. 

You know the house booms with music and there are paintings ail around. One of the kids 
walks around as though there was nothing on the walls and no sounds coming out because 
he has four hours of homework each night that he has to do. He has got to figure out set 
theory tonight. I thoroughly subscribe to the terribly great importance of teaching chil- 
dren how' to see and hear from the very earliest moment because all our cliches happen 
to be true. Kids are Open at the beginning and stay open until you close them down. Un- 
avoidably we close down some functions of a young person. Nobody can keep everything 
open. We don't have to close down as much hearing and seeing as we do close. I'd rattier 
keep seeing and hearing open and let some other things close down that we now try to 
develop. 

Audience: What is the meaning of autonomy in the corporate world today? 

Mr. Tumin: When you talk about autonomy in the corporate world in which ydu are an 
interchangeable unit, you burlesque the structure of the corporation because of it. Large 
scale organizations are not necessarily inherently destructive of individual freedom. 

Most of our lives for most of us are going to be lived within the framework of large-scale 
social institutions in the perceivable future. Large government, large-scale schools, 
universities, churches, armies, etc. It seems to me it is imminently possible, as any 
number of industrial psychologists and sociologists have suggested, of devising ways in 
which to run large-scale organizations in which there is a good deal more participation 
by individuals at every level in decisions relevant to their own participation, and where 
decisions relevant to the organizations are made. Some identification with the enterprise 
may thereby be achieved that otherwise wouldn't be able to be achieved and some measure 
of a sense of control over one's fate is achieved that otherwise couldn't be achieved. As 
Sidney Hook even envisions further in the article from which I quoted., one looks forward 
to the day when, in effect, our real problem will not be how to organize work but how to 
organize leisure, for work time will be down to a virtual minimum. We may put in our ten 
to twelve hours thinking into whatever machines we happen to be managing or be managed 
by and the rest of the time will become a time of constructing significant meaningful use of 
one's non-work time . " Do not despair at the possibilities of freedom in large-scale society 
so long as one--to put it in homey folksy terms--so long as one maintains a certain funda- 
mental kind of respect for the rights of others and as much for them as one's self. To be 
sociologically realistic there are structures of government in large-scale organizations 
that tend to develop in such a way that freedom gets restricted terribly; but not necessarily 
or inherently so. 1 

Audience: In the earlier part of ycur paper you suggested that we must suspend our private 
passions in order to improve public policy. In the latter part of the paper you mention 
boards of education and the influence of the majority opinion. It seemed as if the majority 
opinion was somewhat negative whereas public policy was positive. 

Mr. Tumin: I referred to examples of bad majority opinion. When I talk about suspend- 

ing or changing of public policy, I mean for good public policy. When I said boards of 
education are enemies I am talking about the boards of education which support things which 
I don't think are desirable; and I refer to majorities who make decisions which I don't think 
are desirable. We are then not arguing the importance of the acting out one's private 
passions, because that is never acceptable, but rather of acting out and taking steps to ad- 
vocate and to implement one's own beliefs about an alternative public policy. 

Audience: That's not a private passion, then? 

Mr. Tumin: Well, I have the passion to act well publicly, if you want to put it that way. 
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Audience: In large high schools, urban high schools, in highly populated areas, we often 
Sind the lower -clap a youngsters are likely to take craft classes; the middle cla.ss young- 
sters will take art classes. In your concept of appropriate patterns of education, does this 
mean that we want to provide vocational -oriented art classes for the lower-class children 
and humanistic or liberal arts -oriented art classes for the middle-class youngsters? 

Mr . Tumint I would hope not. I would hope we would not be mutually exclusive. I have 
to talk in utopian terms . , One hopes the public schools for the first eight years have not 
already pushed them into grooves that you c'dn't rescue them from. We must assume that 
they come to us equally; but they have obviously different vocation careers and school 
‘careers ahead, that half are going to quit after the third year of high school and the rest 
are going on to college or something of the sort. I would hope there vrould be some sensi- 
tivity to their vocational needs, but I would hope that that which comes out of the teaching 
of art would not be subverted in the interest of vocational craft skill unless one can devise 
* ( and this requires the ingenuity of superb educators) means to make vocational skills com-, 
bine with the kinds of relationships to objects, to the making of tilings, and to the involve- 
ment of one's self so that one gets essentially the same outcomes fori kids at all different 
levels of vocational interests even if the curriculum happens to be very different. I think 
you all probably know some ways of securing the same kind of outcome about a sense of 
mastery, sense of commitment, control over materials and growth in the process that you 
get from working with poetry, or by working with painting or working with sculpture. I 
would hope this is not impossible, at least I do not see any principal grouiids on which it 
would not be possible. I don't mean to say that any object will do as well as any other but 
I do mean that there is a common process of relationship between kids and their enter- 
prises and teachers in that relationship which yields the same consequence almost regard- 
less of what the object happens "to be. This is as long as the relationship is made of suffi- 
cient interest to sustain motivation and induce commitment. If at the same time you get 
vocational training as a secondary consequence coming out of it, that's fine; but if it isS 
primarily vocational or vocation -orientated, then I think it is wrong. 

Audience: Would you differentiate between work and leisure? 

Mr . Tumin: The distinction I was making before is a crude one between that which you 
have to do to make a living and the time that you have free from what you have to do to 
make a living. I think X know the kind of question you are asking. One would hope one 
would have in his work the same kinds of qualities of enjoyment, participation and involve- 
ment that one gets as one looks to his leisure and luxuries for. I'm not sure this is 
possible. I think it is a dream. Very few people are blessed by having the. kind of job 
where there can be a real intrinsic satisfaction in the relationship between them and the 
job. Most jobs are pretty cruddy and they always have been. * 

Audience: How about private life? Isn't that pretty cruddy, too? 

Mr. Tumin: You see , you have some more control over private life than you do over 
vocational life . 

Audience: I completely disagree with that. I think that the whole idea of the work situa- 
tion being worse and the idea of escape into private life is completely distorted. The fact 
is that people who are interested in their work in offices often have a much richer life 
there than they do when they- get home. 

Mr. Tumin: This doesn't disagree with me at all. What you are saying is that people 
don't use their private lives in the way that they could use them. 

Audience: That's quite true, but I think your answer to it is not a good one because the 
possibility of turning the work situation into a higher form of activity is much greater 
than the possibility of expanding the private life into some kind of-- 

Mr . Tumin: Oh, come now!- First of all if things go in any way that has been predicted-- 
Audience: There won't be any work. 

Mr . Tumin: All .sight. In the transitional phase there will be increasing automation of 
work, and except for a small percentage of the work force,’ there will be increasing mech- 
anization of work, with an increasing dearth of the kinds of satisfaction and social rela- 
tions that a number of men find at work now. I don't think we can look toward work then-- 
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Audience* I think you have to look towards other kinds of public situations. For example, 
right, now take a man who ha 6 retired from the head of a company. Immediately he is 
caught up in philanthropic activity work or for the United States Government or some other 
public activity increases and he Works three times as hard as he did when he was chair- 
man of the board. Keep in mind, that the diminution of work can very well result in an 
expansion of public life rather than one going back quietly to private life. * 

M r. Tumin: Of course, you know you haven't begun to explore’the possibilities of what I 
call one s private life. I meant non-work life. One of the possibilities is the intensifica- 
tion of pleasures and personal relationships on intimate scales with one's spouse. But you 
are absolutely right that one of the major averues«of possible exploration are the new 
forms of public activity that can be generated in non- work time which .will yield larger 
quotients of satisfaction for everybody involved than they have ever had before* 

"Audience : Now I agree with you. The reason I raised the point is that there seems to 
nave developed a kind of dichotomy between public and private, public being the life of 
work and private being the life of leisure, » 

Audience: You set some goals or standards, which might be considered. I would like to 
Know what you feel is the critical task of growth in individuation. What would lead us to , 
recognize signs of achieving this desired goal, as we see it in our students? 

Mr. Tumin: Let me alter the ^language _of the ques'tion if I may. I don't see individuation 
as. a goal except as one takes the achievement of new processes as goals in education. I 

* think of this as. the process of relationship that leads to outcomes. Now, you are asking, 
"How can we discover in some communicable and measurable way the extent to which we 
are really implementing this desired process more than we have done in the past?" Is 
that what you are asking-- the extent to which we achieve the goals the process leads to? 

•^ U( ^?. nCe: ^ desire suggestions of how we might take steps, how someone might take steps 
to achieve better ideas as to how to go about meeting this problem and making maximum 
use of himself. You said no matter whether we can measure it now or" not, we c&n sense 

* Now^I Would like to know what steps we can take so that we can translate what er can 

sense into measurement? *'• - 

Mr. Tumin: Well I can give you a rather general programatic resolution, but the details 
are very laborious and are in a developmental stage. If one assumes a proper, .suffi- 
ciently small ratio of teacher to pupil, then the first thing we need to do- -and can begin 
to do because we have at least some rough conceptualization of this thing— is to take an 
inventory of responses over a period of time without ever saying these are the child's 
limits and he is not living up to them. Living up ’to one's capacity is a bad notion because 
capacities change from day to day. Take an inventory of the sectors of involvement of the 
child at the moment and the sectors of his apparent talents and abilities and other things 
in which you are interested. Take an inventory of those over time ( and this can be done 
by teachers who have a small enough number of children). It can be done in, at least, 
some qualified measurable units. We could keep a running diary as one emerges from 
every relationship with the child on whichever sectors one is related to, whatever their 
particular task happens to be. I am speaking here in most general terms, but’I can tell 
you that this is not psyehometrically impossible, that it is beginning to be done. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is taking the lead in the United States in the beginnings of 
the measurement of certain personal growth in children over time, though it is in a very 
crude stage. at the moment. It is further than anybody wise has ever gone. We have at 

least some indirect indices of such things as, emotional courage. We have indirect 

indices of spontaneity. We have indirect indices of degree of commitment andloss of 
self-consciousness. We have indirect indices of the extent to which the child is in- 
volved in discovery, of objects as well as himself. As I say, indirect indices, I think 
in terms of concepts that one would have to struggle through to try to put them into mea- 
surable form. But they are within our intellectual grasp even though they are not within 
our machine, instrumentation at eht moment. So the process is that of getting a sufficient- 
ly small ratio of teacher to pupil with good teachers, sensitive to these things, trained 
and alerted to these possibilities, concerned with the development of each child. These 
are indispensable prerequisites of going on, caring about each child's development equally, 
and knowing how to recognize with professional guidance the marks of moment' along di- 
mensions that are considered desirable directions in which the child can move. 
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Now you can say that's a lot of words and air; and yes, it ia words and air just as it was 
words and air to talk fifty years ago about unleashing enormous amounts of power in the 
. universe that we ultimately cqme to control. It was words and air fifty^years ago* to talk 
about educating beyond the twelfth year anybody but the brightest of kids, and we are now 
educating, sending on beyond the twelfth year 50 per cent of our high school graduates. 

# This is superb. Only if you think in terms of they are not college material; which is an 
absolute wrong and^ stupid way to think, ,can you deplore that tendency because # who cares 
whether they are college material. Who is to say what is college material? Nobody is 4 
ever well enough educated. Everybody can be educated all his life in one way or another. 
To say then that^it is proper to stop educating people at the twelfth* year is insane. 

The things that fifty years dgo seemed to be out of our grasp are coming within our grasp, 
and these things to which we are beginning to turn to only now come increasingly within 
our grasp. I am expressing hopes, desires, amoitions ana fond dreams but thev are not 
totally unrealistic, I do want to measure them and I think it is impprtant to measure 
them; and I don't think you kill the spirit by trying to measure them. 

Measurement dops not involve pulling up the roots to see if they are growing. Measure- * 
ment is the application of external instruments ..to certain aspects of a process, abstract- 
ing certain elements in which you are concerned, to get the best possible intellectual 
grasp of the situation that nqay or may not support your own particular feelings about it. 
People who throw up their hands about measurement are throwing up their hands about a 
"bogyman" that doesn't exist. It is only when you substitute measurement for sensi- 
bility, when you measure useless and meaningless things as against not measuring any- 
thing that measurement becomes nonsense. There is nothing inherently destructive 
about measurement at all. The e^re is not. quicker than the calipers. When you talk about 
"most of the time" you are using numerical terms when you are talking about "many 
people" you are using a numerical term, and when you say**' often" you use a numerical 
term. These are all measurement terms of a kind but it is sloppy measurement. It is 
better not to casually say "most of the time". You better know whether it is "most of the 
time" because often enough when you believe it is "most of the time" it is not "most of 
the time". Just take as an* example thinking about homogeneous grouping. It makes per- 
fectly good sense to believe that homogeneous grouping should be better for everybody 
concerned. After all, let's educate kids at their own level. The .common sense appeal of 
homogeneous grouping seems perfect; but when you look at the data which is finally com- 
ing in, it just doesn't hold up to the common aense version at all. It just runs against it. 

Audience: I have a point to make here, and I think it is a valid point. I would like to try 
to order p; namely, where you have a subject matter which is highly systematized, and 
I think mathematics is an example, the necessity for restricting entrance into that course 
in terms of students having taken previous courses which precede it are greater than in 
the social studies as they are typically taught or in art for example which can tolerate 
typically a greater range of variability than subject matters like mathematics and some 
of the sciences. 

Mr. Tumin; I won't fight you on that, but I will say it, is irrelevant because no one would 
argue with you that every kid in school should go on to trigonometry as it is now taught, 
assuming trigonometry is worth teaching, or go on to advanced calculus or to high algebra 
or take a fifth year of French. We talk about ^he appropriateness of different kinds of 
education for kids so long as they were equally appropriate to all the kids. How does that 
mean that you are going to get some kids of a very special talent going into special sub- 
jects at certain reaches of higher levels of secondary school system? Yes, as things are 
presently constituted; and maybe they ought to do this,' if you think primarily of high * 

school as pre -professional training. I can conceive of a high school curriculum where 
there wouldn't be a bit of that pre-professional training which, I think, we could all dream 
up to serve our educational dreams and goals far better than we are now doing by usini 
high school primarily to prepare kids for college. When we turn our high schools pri- 
marily into talent hunts f or the best kids so that colleges can come and cream the bodies 
off, then I think we desert the major educational purposes for which the secondary schools 
were intended, or that I would like to see them intended for. You see, I really think it 
relies on what you do wish t^io with those twelve years. If you are going to teach trigo- 
nometry there are always some kids who are interested and will be capable of trigonome- 
try, but there are things about numbers in the world of concepts of numbers that all kids 
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can study for twelve years. Granted that some youngsters will learn in twelve years only 
what others learn in three years. *There is no problem so long as you don't think of what 
a high school diploma means. What you do is give a school- leaving certificate. You eay 
he has sat here twelve years and pursued the following courses of study. If an employer 
wants to know if he can do a given job, let him find out; and if the colleges want to know 
if he is capable, let the college give him a test. I think when we make the schools primar- 
ily oriented toward that kind of placement them that's when the kind of problem you raise 
becomes extremely serious; and I would join with you in concern, given the present struc- 
ture, for how do we sort out and do right by bright kids, dull kids, medium kids — given j 

these different goals. I would join you, but I think it depends on a very special conse- ■ 
quence of what the secondary schools are intended for. Would you agree with that? * 

v. * * \ * 

Audience: It is not relevant to the point I was trying to make. The point that I was trying 
to make was that the nature of subject matter that is being taught sets certain require- 
ments with respect to entrance to the programs wherd that subject matter is taught no 
matter what the aims of the school happen to be, whether it is college preparatory, voca- 
tional training, liberal education or what not. The nature of the subject matter and the 
quality of the language used, the nature of the concepts employed determine something 
about who should get into such programs. * 

Mr. Tumin : Wouldn't you agree that the nature of the e?jibject matter you are going to 

teach depends upon your concept of what the school ought to be teaching; so the remarks 

were relevant in the sense that we are really here dealing with a /problem which especially j 

arises out of a very special context of schools as presently constituted and conceived. We 

might minimize such problems considerably by drastically envisioning th,e notion of what 

secondary school education is about and let's change the subject matters that we teach. I 

would even advocate doing it up through sixteeri years. If /ou want professional training 

after that, that's another fight. _ 

I would like us to, if possible, refer to the essential problem which we have here which 
is the specific function of art in the schools. You have taken enough pot shots at me, now 
I'm back at you. I am deeply concerned about developing this point further. How can we j 

explain, perhaps measure, such, goals as „the three y6u suggested for developing students | 

sensitivity. _ How we shall dwell on his tastes and his openness of mind. It is very diffi- i 

cult to measure openness of minds, spontaneity, growth, unless we know what our stand- ! „ 

ards are and even if we intuit what those are we need a good deal more discussion of how * | 

these might be put into operation. ' , f . * | 

Audience : What is being done in measurement development and could you elaborate some j 

on the problems of standards? ' 1 • 

. * . j 

Mr. Tumin: With regard to the measurement problem, we now are developing some fair- 
ly crude instruments, but they are better thaa they were before. These are instrumehts 
for getting kids' self-estimates, their own vision of themselves, their own sense of their 
powers, their sense of their relatedness, the sense of the extent to which they are liked, 
the reasons they want to be liked, the people whom they want to be liked by, the extent to 
which they feel their qualities are appreciated and which qualities are appreciated. <• Let 
me introduce to you then the question of standards. , I don't propose to set standards to 
what they ought ot want to be liked for. We can in the beginning at least secure enough 
agreement as to the range of things which the variety of us are interested in as marking 
important things in kids and marking levels of these developments. They are, as I said, 
crudely subject to some kind of estimate now. Openness is also crudely subject to es- 
timate now. There are a variety of instruments about the extent to which persons choose 
security systems to new experience, venture or retreat to safety, novelty as against 
tradition and familiarity-- all these are just surface things but they begin to touch. Mea- 
surement of taste is almost non-existent at the moment. We have some measures of 
cognitive development, and they are coming along.* Iam optimistic about the possibil- 
ities here as we go along; so I think the measurement problem is within our grasp, I 
would repeat, our approximate grasp, our future grasp. The next problem is the speci- 
fication of that which art educators believe are the dimensions of the experience in the 
art class which are relevant to these desired educational goals. That requires a whole 
series of working conversations between art educators and measurement people. Not 
only. conferences, but observations to say that this is what you are referring to when you j 

talk about what this teacher is doing. Is this the kind of ingredient you specify? Then 
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we tiry to get conceptualization of that. * .For instance, we may sav that one of th* tMrusm 
.he art cUsrdoes i. .ha. i. contributes, .openness ta that the teacher never pX teH 

S?®. ‘."f *‘ on ® <mwo1 * done in termB of saying :bad". • Now that I can conceptualize . 8 
That is the absence of negative sanctions and that can be counted,* Now surelv that is nnp 
of theingredients that l*aee in the art class thdt niakes a big deference! Si Ln co,£t * 
that and determine its frequency in the art classes. brother classes, we can ask -vJhat do 
mitmirtl ?° >WG exp ® ct 131211 kids wiH turn to their tasks with as much com- 

SiSStiJLted ^ tha^ d ^othp e "^ an °’ ther measurement problem. How many children become 
E w d ’ th * 1 ® * n ° tke ? measurement problem. These are three measurement pro- 
H y° u Slarl to thmk in these terms in the collaboration between the artist who is 
not saying what is being measured but saying this is what we are after and if we exchange 
abo»f h e° nv ersation we may get at least an approximation orf the unit that wfe are falMii/ 
ot\ e rwiJp°^o Ve t ° ® atl l 8fied tkat you are not grasping tjie whole experience because? 
0 «« er vF 1 Se v y0 u get l f t ! iat shagg y dog approach where a person says that dog isn't shaggy 
enough. You have to be satisfied by getting a piece of what you are after , if you arefoL 

with^hS ei if measurement ?! w^alled q^litative Variables. % If you are ^ot satisfied 
y° u ,f. a r. W. a ?« *® all y the expeiiexxce/th^ yod are pot 

arn go ng td have to ke<$ on fighting in the same 
V m ^ hin|c that alternative is despairful# ' I do think we resonate on the same things* 
we care about the same things; and ! fo think they are capable of being measured 8 ’ 
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SOCIETY*, ART, AND EDUCATION :<.* * X 

V M 

JUNE KING NCFEE ‘ / " " * 

University of Oregon ' * k 

The purpose of this pape^ is to stimulate further inquiry into the relationships 
between society , art, and education for possible directives for curriculum development 
in art. Identifying relationships among fields as complex as contemporary society, 
j the broad aspects of the visual ®rts, and present day education is a nebulous under- 
taking. The materials that follow are based upon one individual’s selection and anal- 
ysis from the research and study that ar;' available, and can only be presented to you 
within this qualifying framework. """ 

Most of us would agree, I think, that this country is in a period of intense social 
change. Increased*consciousness of minority groupg and their emergence are challenging 
stereotypes and prejudice. Automation and population increase are affecting our con- 
cepts of leisure aiid of work. Social organization and human behavior are affected by 
the increase of megapolis and changes in urban and rural environs* World problems, 
with the accelerating" speed of communication and transportation, become community prob- 
lems. Art educators' individual reactions to change probably run the gamut of those 
found among diverse groups in the larger society. We may be retreating from the 
changes by refusing to recognize them, or we may be trying to solves the conflicts they 
present with old solutions to old problems. Others of us may be overwhelmed into in- 
accionby the complexities presented, or isolate ourselves by. believing that our area 
of education or profession is not involved, that social problems belong to political 
scientists and sociologists* but certainly not to individuals in the arts. 



reaction depends in part on our concepts of the nature of art and its rela- 
tionship 'to h^ani^ We cannot begin to explore the relationships between art and 
society witho^ - assessing our basic assumptions about art, for these assumptions 
condition our inquiry. 

If we believe that art is to be produced and enjoyed only by an aesthetic and 
intellectual elite or subculture of our total society, then we might have reason for 
believing in social isolation of the arts. If, on the other hand, weyconsider art as 
a phenomenon of human behavior to be found wherever form, line, color are used to 
create symbols for communication and to qualitatively change the nature of experience, 
then art is related in some degree to all of society. If we accept this definition we, 
as art educators^ become involved in problems of society and social change; we recog- 
nize art as one of the major communication systems of social interaction and of. society 
in transition. * 



Definitions 



The word art is often used to both denote and to qualify. We compare two objects 
by saying one is, but the 'other is not, art , when in actuality they may have many 
characteristics in common. Cultural anthropologists tend to identify most examples of 
visual symbolism and en&ellishment as art. This is a denoting, identifying function 
and does not necessarily make a value judgment about the quality of the art form. 

Much, of commercial illustration is often derided as "non-art,” yet form, line, color, 
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and texture are used in. some kind >of composition or design to express ideas , conditions, 
or feelings. In our so-called "popular culture 11 we find wyriad examples , where the 
elements and principles of art are used. The ^anthropologist would identify them as 
art. Further, the like-dislike. behavior of a large majority of our students is learned 
within the context of the art in popular culture. As educators, we nqed a better 
structure of our terminology, so denoting and qualifying are not confused. We need 
other concepts and criteria for evaluating all the vituial arts, flue a commercial, 
applied, to. identify and evaluate their quality— integrity, impact, Improvisation, 
organization or design quality and use of media. If we continue urflng art* both to de- 
mote and to qualify we*will deprive* students of the aesthetic criteria they need to 
evaluate all phases of art. ' , / . 

j t v 

As this^ thesis is developed it will become clearer, I hope, why the denotative 
concept of art is necessary if art education is to respond to the qocial demands of the 

* dfl y* Specifically, in contemporary society art is used in the full range from the 

sentimental to the profound, the superficial to the intrinsic, the conmonplace to the 
unique, the repetitious to the divergent, the tawdry to the refined. Examples from 
each stage of these continue can be found in all of the^najor visual communication 
systems: . • ... * 

* those traditionally called the fine arts, ' 

in all product design including the handcrafted to the 
* mass produced, 

in all advertising, display, and packaging, 
in architecture, city planning, and urban renewal, 

»in television, publications, and moving pictures, ’ < 
in interiors and costume: design. 

Further, art exists in the present conditions of our cities^ and towns, representing 
many periods and copies of periods, in assorted states of preservation or decay. The 
whole broad face of America expresses values and attitudes through art forms and their 
^condition. The art quality ranges from the sublime to tht odious, and students must 
have qualifying concepts to evaluate the whole range if they are to make aesthetic 
discriminations as citizens in a democracy. - i *• 

* . * 
* The Functions of Art 

Art has varying functions in the lives of mankind which need ‘to be considered as 
we develop curricula in art for students from various subcultures as they in turn are . 
affected by social change. Some degree. and combination of these functions of art are 
found in all cultures past and present. Art is used to maintain*' the values, atti- 
tudes, and sense of reality) from one generation to another. It is used to give charac- 
ter, identity and status to groups of people, individuals, institutions through mutually 
understood symbols— the styles of architecture and costume. Almost all religions use 
art forms to create their affective environment and stimulate the essence of worship. * 
Political systems use non-verbal symbols to encourage recall of the values ‘upheld. A 
symbol may have many meanings depending upon its variation. People with different 
backgrounds bring somewhat different sets of concepts into play when seeing it. The 
cross, for example, has pre- and post -Christ lan meanings and many derivations— a 
Maltese cross, a Latin cross and a burning cross stimulate recall of different concepts 
and emotions. „ 

Some cultures use art for "group-aelf-reflecticn" as in social criticism and 
satire; for education to identify patterns of behavior, eras of history, significant 
ideas. Finally, art is used in more subtle, but often more immediate emerging ex- 
pressions of the essence of being and direct interaction, using less literate symbols 
of form and composition. * 

Culture and Societv 

* • 

The concepts culture and society have, like most terms, evolved with usage. They 
are sometimes used differently in the different social disciplines. In this paper 
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society is used to mean aft organization of people whose interaction patterns cluster them 
a6 a group. The United States is a large society that, through a system of government 
and interaction, separates it from other national governments. Culture is used to 
identify the values, attitudes, and acceptable behavior-of people from a common heritage. 
A classroom can be considered a society , as it has a pattern of interrelations among its 
members. Within the classroom there may be many cultures represented, children who 
have backgrounds that have *inf luenced the development of quite different values, belief 
systems, and concepts of acceptable behavior. Cultures vary with different socio- 
economic classes, religions, ethnic backgrounds , * urban or rural environment, and geo- 
graphic area. Our overall American society may have a broad identifiable culture, but 
it^ihas many subcultures, large and small sub-societies. * 

Social class is identified by studying the ways groups of people relate themselves 
to other people, to economic level, and in some degree to behavioral patterns. Class 
stratification in this country is a reality that is often ignored by our idealism. 

Though there is considerable overlapping, shifting in an open society , # there are 
identifiable differences between groups. They tend to share that which is called 
American culture, but they have distinct subcultural characteristics. Each ethnic group 
within a socio-economic class tends to vary iS cultural pattern. Though social classes 
have general likenesses throughout the country, there are also regional differences, and 
differences if the groups' 1 are living In rural or urban areas. 

* « 

A new term used by ,the sociologist Milton M. Gordon is particularly useful. It 
is ethclass. He finds it necessary in describing the ethnic groups within the different 
economic strata of society. As more and more members of minority groups move into the 
middle and upper middle class, ethnic identification alone becomes inadequate to, des- 
cribe them, for they idetttify increasingly with mores of their social status. As this 
takes place more cultural diversity will be found within economic groups. 

Gordon finds two conflicting trends in America. One is a pressure for conformity, 
due to^middle class oriented education- and the extent and intensity of mass communica- 
tions. The other trend is that subcultures of race, religion, national origin, and 
economic level are much stronger than has been assumed. This in-group cohesion and 
persistence of cultural values and attitudes shows signs of increased Most people's 
primary group interaction is within their subculture, while their secondary group 
activities fend to be within the larger society. Gordon v finds that most of the pro- 
fessional and business leadership of the country comes from the middle class core 
culture, and from those members of other groups who have learned this core culture. 

Another interesting trend which he identifies is the development of an intellectual 
subculture which includes some members of the academic community, the arts, and some 
of the upper levels of .journalism, law, and medicine. Within this group ethnic dif- 
ferences are maintained by some, but there are also those who leave their ethnic 
subculture to become mainly part of the intellectual community. • 

* * 

To those trained in education with the melting pot as an ideal, this pluralistic- 
culture with multiple value systems may seem paradoxical. Even if we decide that the 
core culture or middle class culture should be the focus of public school education for 
all American youth, we ‘need to re-evaluate our goals in terms of the ethnic and cul- 
tural diversity of society. As art educators v our problem is complicated by the fact 
that the middle class generally has not embraced the arts as central to its culture. 

It still has the stigma of being for an economic and cultural elite, and done by some- 
what marginal people. Another contradiction emerges with the recognition of social 
class as a social reality by an educational system devoted to the preservation of an 
open society. The concept of the open society itself appears to exist within a middle 
class framework; that is, open from the middle class standpoint, and the. school an 
institution for helping everyone become middle class. 

MAJOR AREAS OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA 
OF THE SIXTIES 

Now that we have discussed briefly some of the concepts describing the structure 
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of American society, we should look at some of the major changes that are taking place 
which influence and affect all the segments in varying degrees and suggest some possible 
implications for art education. 

* ' . . , 

€ Emergence of Minority Groups 

. * 

Probably the most obvious single force in American society is that of desegregation 
Of public institutions and services for the American Negro. Public desegregation and 
serious questioning of- the rights of the states to dictate interpersonal relations be- 
tween races have brought the question of the rights of all minority groups to the fore. 
The provisions of the civil rights bill open the door to more opportunity for many 
others besides the Negro; this means far-reaching social change affecting most of the 
society. 

A correlative of the civic rights of the Negro is his transition from "a rural to an 
urban resident. In 1900, 90% of the Negroes lived in the South and in rural areas. In 
1960, only five out*of every nine remained in the South. In 1960, 73% of the Negroes 
were urban dwellers; outside of the South 90% of the Negro population was, urban. Some 
of these people are definitely middle and tipper middle class. 7 They have the same 
goals for themselves and their children that other middle class people have. They 
take excellent care of property, their children are very carefully trained^ But there 
are many Negroes among the new urban population who have little or no awareness of the 
comploxi ;:ies of urban life, little ability to interact effectively within it, nor the 
skills needed to improve their living situations. The absentee landlord who continues 
* to allow decaying slums to exist does little to help these people learn to help them- 
selves. The magnitude of the problem of decaying living conditions with respect to the 
sense of identity and self-respect in the personality development of children can only 
be guessed. . 1 

•i ' * • 

The dynamic effect of the civil rights movement on minority* groups that range from 
those who still live* in degrading situations, whether they be Negro, Mexican-American, 
American Indian, or white, to those who have achieved the education and work oppor- 
tunities to live with some dignity, portends to be one of our most serious problems* 

Some of these people will profit from civil rights so much sooner and in so much greater 
degree that the discrepancy between different Negro classes could cause even more vola- 
tile conflicts. Giving civil rights without giving economic opportunity and meaningful 
education could compound the social problem* All three are imperatives* 

* 

Economic Deprivation 

The second change in American society. is our recognition of the economically and 
socially deprived— the estimated 20% of our population who have less than $3,000 a year 
income per family. A large majority of these people are the undereducated members of 
the minority groups. Their young people are entering the labor market during the period 
when the children born during the post World War II baby boom are also entering the 
labor market. At the same time, automation is decreasing at a compounding rate the 
number of jobs that were most often done by the less educated people. These three 
factors— automation, increased population among those entering the labor market, which 
creates increased competition and .the need for more education— decrease the chances of 
many economically deprived persons and those in the social minorities from ever emerg- 
ing from this depressed state. A very real question for the educator is: "How effect- 

ive are middle class oriented curricula in helping these children and youth deal with 
their immediate problems so they can work for the future?" Is education broadening the 
gap even with the limited education many of these students are receiving? Is this the 
reason that the drop-out rate among them is so great— the gap between their immediate 
needs, their view of society, and that of the schools too great? Are they overwhelmed 
that the society that demands that they go to school really has no place for them when 
they finish? 

If the stability of ethnic identification and ethclass as identified by Gordon 
continues, and if little progress is made for the economically deprived in the next 
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decades, thetl grouping and stratification in our society may be on the increase rather 
than the decrease. The openness of our society in terms of upward social mobility 
may be more limited, at least for those who are now in the deprived segment of society.. 

The group of citizens most involved in developing school policy— the locii school' 
boards— tends to represent the white middle class core. If the needs e of the students 
in our multicultural society are to be met, this leadership should include representa- 



tives of these groups* In many pards of the country thirf* would mean that more Spanish- 
speaking people more Indiana, aud more Negroes should be active members of school 
boards. ‘It rarely happens now, and When it does the individuals are those who are an 
elite of their group, or have moved out of* their background culture. 



Implications for Art Education 

In thinking of the functions of art in culture, and the social trends among 
minority peoples, what directives can we gain for art education? The first directive , 
to be sure, is that we need to do a great deal of research of the field of art, of the 
social functions *and behaviors involved, as a basis for evaluating what might be pos- 
sible to help these people. A study of the function of art in societies other than our 
own should give us insight into the way art forms, no matter how humble, operate in 
people's lives ri^ht now . We may have to be willing to look at these art forms with a 
new sensitivity to see how they function to give a sense of continuity and belonging to 
a community. If their art forms are making this contribution, then our introduction of 
art to members of these groups should! include their symbolism. If not, we are In some 
degree teaching their children to devalue their own background. But one cannot make 
stereotyped judgments about children's ties to their background without knowing their 
e the las s as well, and the degree that they already accept or reject their background 
culture. • * 



The American Negro is unique in .his cultural heritage. Unlike the American Indian 
or Mexican-American who has a long-standing art background that may have meaning and 
remnants of meaning, the Negro has only the art forms that he has created in his more 
immediate past. He carried music forms from Africa, but his visual art forms were cut 
off. < It appears that today's educated Negro's interest in African art tends to be 
intellectual rather than a culturally transmitted art form, available to those who have 
an opportunity to learn, „ 

To understand the function of .art for all urban people we need to become familiar * 
with the cultural complex of our cities to identify the varied ethclasses represented. 

We need to make extensive study of the differences in values and attitudes toward art 
he Id by these various groups. Our sampling needs to include those who are working 
toward middle class assimilation, those who are middle class but desire to maintain 
ethnic identification. We need to identify the widely different segments of lower class 
society, to see what art might mean to them. This does not mean necessarily seeing how 
they react to the fine arts as we know them, but rather finding out how they may or may 
not use art in its broadest sense, which of mass media art forms are getting through to 
them. Attitude analysis will tell us what we need to recognize in beginning to make art 
experience of value, to relate it to what already has meaning for them. ' 

.■ Second, we need to take a long look at what we are teaching them about art. Are 
we helping children of these various groups preserve and develop symbols that help them 
preserve their cultural continuity, to identify and communicate with others in their 
same culture? Are we able to help them retain and respect their own culture at the same 
time that we give them the choice of accepting and appreciating all the visual arts? If 
we accept the concert of the pluralistic society— that it produces a richer, more varied 
national culture— then our art programs need to be developed at both the diverse and the 
universal levels. 

Third , if we accept the function of the schools as an instrument for providing 
social mobility, are we including in our curricula opportunities for students to learn 
the discriminations and aesthetic sensitivity needed by people who do not learn them 
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In their home environment. If we accept the assumption that the school has the further 
function of improving the- environment , improving the standards of the core culture as 
well, then skills in art criticism need to be developed in language understandable to 
all age levels, and to encompass the broad uses of art. 

Fourth , we need to look at. cultures far removed from our own to gain perspectives V 
for looking with more discrimination at the functions of art in our culture. 

Ronald and Catherine Berndlt are two Australian anthropologists who have made a com* 
paratlve study of the diverse culture patterns of the Australian minority-- the aborig- 
ines. They stress the importance of recognizing that these are contemporary cultures 
that have developed in different patterns from the white Australian, but not necessarily 
"different in quality or degree.'"® 
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Art 'forms and motives vary in the different groups. They range from naturalism to 
highly conventionalized symbols that can be understood only by those who know the mean- 
ings. Within a cultural group distinguishing individual artistry is apparent, yet a 
group pervasive is clearly recognizable. As groups vary in their art forms, a comnon- 
alty of quality that distinguishes Australian aboriginal art persists. 9 

Each art form has some degree of meaning. Some serve as a partial check on for- 
getting of complex verbal literature that is handed down for many generations J-0 Others 
reinforce religious faith by giving the participants a means of expressing their own 
religious experience. Religious ideology may be represented by series of key symbols 
of their belief system. H 

The aborigine today ranges from the full-blood living very much as their fore- 
fathers did, in a slowly changing culture. Others have only a few words and memories 
of their past culture with which to identify, but are separated from full participation 
in their new, learned culture by their physical appearance. 

If these seemingly homogenous peoples have this much diversity, we should gain 
insights into the vast cultural variety and symbolic meanings that may be found in our 
own country. The American Indian, the Mexican-American, the Negro, the Oriental, the 
New England white Anglo-Saxon, the religious and/or cultural Jew, the Irish, the 
Italian, the Eastern, Northern, and Southern European, the Southern American, the 
Southwesterner, the peoples of the newly cosmopolitan Pacific Coast all represent mul- 
tiple social classes, cultural, economic, and social subgroups; and men's culture, 
women s culture, teenage culture all see symbolic meaning in somewhat different and 
changing ways. 

As we analyze each of the major social forces we find that they are interdepend- 
ent and interfluent ial. The implications for art education that appear important for 

one often apply to the others. It is only for the sake of clarification that they are 
separated. 



Population and Urban Increases 

The third major change in American society is the increase of population, com- 
pounded in its impact by the increase in urbanization and shifts of people within 
cities. In 1963 it was estimated that in three years there would be 10,000,000 more 
people in this country— and we are well on our way. If current projections material- 
ize, there will be 225, 000 , 000 people in the United States in 19 75" ten years from 
now. In 1963 there were 50% more teenagers age 16 than there were in 1962; now they 
® re years old. 2 Think what this means, to population trends when these young people 
become parents, even if the present slow decrease in birth rate continues. 

The size of cities during the ten year period from 1950 to 1960 has varied 
throughout the country, but the national average is very high. From an analysis of 
216 metropolitan areas the national average is estimated at 26« 6%.^ This figure 
represents the global area of a central city with its suburbs, whether under one 
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”° t# Such growth put* tremendous strains on city governments to uphold 
8 ««- da r d8 ». f0r 5* 1 * overall city when the demands for expansion are so inmediate, the 
money to be made from mushrooming housing developments so lush, and the tendency to 

l7lL <J nCOa * 8r0up ; int0 1688 and less »P ace P« individual in the decaying^arts 
exis t in^f aeilit i«*» eV |« i ^ a1 } c ? 8e8 » increase in population puts a strain on all 
^SS3tSi£? l “ U ’ f ° r the aeed * trao8 P orcation > law enforce- 



All these pressures of immediate problems to be solved tend to direct less and 
less attention to the aesthetic quality of our cities. The value on e^Siency, get- 
ting things done as quickly as possible, that is so much a part of cur expanding 8 

in°terma nf^! \ ittle tiae f or the solving of the practical problems of city growth 
in terms of the long range visual effect of the cities themselves. 7 8 

These trends all point to the critical necessity of educating more people in the 
visual arts, so that this period of what may become the greatest growth of cities will 
not result in more and more ugly monotony as slums are renewed, in bland”and impersonal 
areas that have little color or cultural meaning. When the problem of the increased 

? itie f 18 compounded by the percent of these people who are ill- 

llt wLf * l 8 U ?T a ? ea ! ° f C0mplex and diverse cultures, we see how important 

art becomes as a means of developing a sense of community through variation in meaning- 
ful design and systolic comnunication. u meaning 

° f Clty ? lannin 8 often leave the human dimension with much less 
* J? than 4t Reserves. Planning is often concerned with the acute problems that 
fc ly “ eaa “ rable ““ traffic congestion, the need for better access to services and 
goods, housing in terms of statistical averages. Real estate boards and vested inter- 

11 T“ " ithi “ their own economic and social group cultures and tend not 
i° £ ink in , terms of the whole city and the diverse cultural groups within it. , Though 

f iLnt 8 S hi ? Ct8 ? nd urban designers are often social architects as well, many magni- 
ficent plans for urban renewal do not consider the cultural or the aesthetic needs of 

w?™* u ae8bhe 5 ic needs are often in terms of an educated elite, not the popu- 
lation who will use the housing. F F 

ni9 * Jo not propose that our levels of taste would be reduced to some conmon denomi- 
b “£ r a ther then designers and architects be aware of the cultural diversity and 
p 8 that the life patterns of people are not needlessly destroyed, rather that they 
iifln^ a J nta 2i ned i eabanced » “d developed. At the turn of the century the emergent new 

Lnpwfll°nf?pr e u° P iJ 8 ij 0Ur T? itie8 had the tl|neltlng £° f i" ®s a basic assumption. Plans for 
and were rnSf ] * orld War 11 wa * e based on the assumption that population would stabilize, 
citiw! 4 f ° r ° 1W1Ch 8maller P°P ulation than was actually born or migrated into the 

B . ^ S. Churchill, the architect, in his well-titled book. The City Is The People . 

pleads with city planners to review the old plans of the last fifty - years ."tcTsee how 
inadequate they have been in effectively dealing with the situation as it actually 
exists. He is among those architects who are concerned with the social and psychologi- 
cal life-space of the people who make up the city. He asks for preservation of areas 
f aad imagination, as well as opening space, for diversity rather than planning 
by averages which don't really fit any group's way of life.** F 8 

' In part, a long-standing tradition needs t<$be broken. The architect has tradi- 
tiOMlly been a designer for the elite or large organizations which were responsible for 
other parts of society. Today this is exemplified by architects working for metro- 
u “, d , iCt8 ' f ° r large insurance companies that invest in what has been planned 
! 2® 1 * J? ra ? Ce \ E V r ? P ! an city planning, because of the necessary rebuilding due 

t World War II, has included more effective housing for low income groups. In this 
country no one bombed out our slums, there is money to be made in perpetuating them, 
so our renewal trails far behind in terms of our capacity to produce. 



Another 



American tradition— the rights of the individual— has been distorted into 
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a callous disregard of society's natural and aesthetic resources. Our air and our 
countryside have been treated as private domain to serve the cause of monetary progress 
Irrespective of the visual consequences In the public domain. To stress each ci*iLn'« 

r gsponslbllltY , to evaluate the quality of his aesthetic contribution to thT^ubTu 

Slew , In th| j£ce of the tradition of socially irresponsible lndlvldualls~ ii£ 7 "b^ rr,. 
lgg la the £ark. But the public reaction to air and stream pollution, the President’s 
plea for a beautiful America, the progress made by responsible industries, may encourage 
public support for art education in helping students gain the capacity for critical 
aesthetic judgment as part of their civic responsibility. 

Another shift that needs to be made in our thinking is the idea that something 
that is well-designed according to our tastes will have meaning to other people as 
well. We are extremely egocentric as a people, seeing the world only through our own 
eyes and through our own ethclass values. It seems to me that art educators must take 

4 «! P ?*!i 4 44 ? much Y ider curriculum ‘ Certainly, our long standing goal of help- 

g individual children and youth acquire an open avenue of expression through art is 

as important as ever. As we have less geometric space in which to live, the development 
of self-direction and expression is important, but understanding design as conmunica- 
tion, and its myriad application and use in creating rich and meaningful environments 
in our multifaceted and increasingly complex society is needed as well. We c anno t 
allow people to grow up as visual and aesthetic illiterates and expect them to be 
aware of their aesthetic responsibilities as citizens. 



Automation and the Increase of Leisure * 

Programmed production and the decreased work week, somewhat independently of each 
other, are influencing a fourth area of change in American society. Automation is 
increasingly accelerating the long range decrease of working time that has been going 
on during this century. r 

The Darnell Corporation survey of 342 United States and Canadian companies points 
out a recent and decided trend toward the reduced work week, particularly when vacation 
time is included in yearly work patterns. Prior to World War II only one worker in 
four got a paid week s vacation. Between the two decades of 1940 to 1960, the total 
working time for the average worker dropped the equivalent of four weeks. In the last 
five years, a great increase in vacation time has developed, with half the salaried 
workers getting a month's vacation sometime in their career. Paid holidays have in- 
creased in 25 years from an average of two to over seven. Wow if a person works on a 
new job six months he gets a week's vacation, a year's work qualifies for two weeks, 
after three to five years the period is three weeks, and after ten years, a month. At 
present, one in four workers in this sample works- between 32 and 40 hours a week. 15 
The main trend indicates that there will be more people with leisure time than ever 
before in the history of mankind. Now the machine is freeing vast numbers for leisure 
that they have neither cultural pattern nor cultural training to use. Decrease in work 
creates both leisure and unemployment, but the unemployed have no leisure if it is de- 
fined as the time one has beyond gainful work* 



One of the most crucial problems of automation is what it does to the new worker, 
the young man or woman with or without a high school education. Automation is cutting 
down most drastically in those kinds of unskilled jobs in which young people got the 
experience they needed to move up in the labor market. As the 1947 war baby population 
enters the labor market, this will probably increase the percentages of unemployed 
youth. These same unemployed youth, if these conditions continue, will have fewer 
opportunities for a first job. It was reported in the winter of 1965 by the Population 
Reference Bureau that over 1/4 of the 1947 baby boom, now aged 17, are out of school 
and looking for work. 17 

The Negro and the under-educated are most affected. In 1962, 11% of the non-white 
members of the working force were not working, compared to only 4 . 9 % of the white 
members. It still remains twice as high. Among all groups, 2/3 of the unemployed had 
not finished high school. The overall percentage was 9% for those who had not finished 
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9th grade, 7% for those who had not finished high school, but only 2% for those with * 
sons college education. 

■f 

One of the long standing concepts theft has underlain ouch of our past history has 

a && income is necessary to life7 We 

have asstned that we could carry a certain number of people on relief. Now we are 

faced with a revolution in the nature of work in which the Machine replaces people. We 
are faced with having to decide whether or not we will change our concepts of what work 
is, what would be repaid by society for service to it, or whether we shall consign sore 
and more people to lives of inaction and poverty. ” 

« * «»ccinct publication of the Center For the Study of Democratic Institutions 

Gerald Piel and Ralph Helstein discuss the relation of work to income as follows: * 



He Is te in: 



I accept the fast that full employment at this 
juncture in time is c misleading goal if by full 
employment is meant the traditional kind of jobs 
in the private market— a market that has failed in 
the last five years to prcduce the kind and number 
of. jobs necessary. A revision of our concept of 
work is required. After all, work is only what 
society says it is. There is ho reason why we 
cannot start redefining our notions of what work 
is and in this way provide full employment. . . , 
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Piel: 



The underlying scandal of what we are talking about 
here is that the market economy offered and promoted 
kinds of work that were sanctioned by the values of 
the market and the profit system. The function we 
are talking about, the people-to-people function, is 
notably not conducted for profit or market-generated 
... .We are talking in terms, of fundaamntal chan ge s 
in our society that go beyond the esmrgency measure 
of providing an Income for everybody, to building a 
society with an entirely different set of values about 
what qualifies as ^ocial^g useful work. ^ 

As we reflect on what these men have said, and think about the arts, we may g« ln 
some insight. The arts and the artist have long been outside the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. Though gaining in prominence, the stereotype of the artist is still not an 
ideal personality type to which young people may be motivated. As this change in the 
concept of work takes place, will we in the visual arts be ready to provide the impetus 
and education so that the arts can become central activities in socially useful work— 
our cities and our homes, and the quality of our experience, as well as con- 
tributing to the quality of production; in creating new dimension s for communication 
whicfe have symbolic and aesthetic meaning in our diversified society ? Gan we help more 

people contribute to society through art, who are now denied admission to the market 
economy? 

As concepts of work and play change, our evaluation of leisure will of necessity 
change. One possible explanation of the reticence found in American education against 
accepting education for leisure in the elementary and high schools has been our Puri- 
tanical tradition that non-work is somehow related to sin. Though the social structure 
o£ changing, the concept of a college education as a doorway to the 

good life, which Includes the right to leisure, has preserved the liberal arts in higher 
education. To educate for leisure below that level has somehow seemed unimportant be- 
cause we have assumed that only the elite have the right to leisure. The further stereo 
type that the arts are the play of the leisure elite, ami the artist a social deviant, 
because he participates little in the mainstream of economic gain, have contributed to 
the peripheral position of the arts in public school education. 







As art educators we have felt the need, and in part rightly so, to defend the art- 
istic dissension as vital to good economy, long range planning in cities, the development 
of significant communities , and necessary for Improved production. At the sane time, 
the nation as a whole must recognise that increased population, automation, and the de- 
creased work week mean that a majority rather than a minority of society will be in the 
leisure class. So we mist educate the public to recognise that education in the visual 
arts is vital to the development of citizens in our society because it Is one of the 
primary coamunication systems , and that it is also a means of individual and collective 
development during leisure. 

MASS MEDIA AND ITS EFFECTS ON SOCIAL CHANGE 

Mass media is a major factor to be considered in social change. It accentuates the 
differences between its general standard of mediocrity and cosmonalty and the diversity 
of cultures and economic levels. It purports, through advertising, to identify the so- 
called good life which anyone con achieve if they, are just able to buy the right pro- 
ducts* Paul Hoffman identifies rising expectations, as a result of Increased communica- 
tion and transportation, as one of the most crucial factors in international affairs. He 
writes: ". . .rising expectations" are ”, . .one of the most powerful forces effecting 

the future, of ma nkind ." He cautions that one face of the movement is a desire for prog- 
ress which we must help or we. will have . .the other face turned upon us. This is 
the ugly face of violence and even chaos, born from hopeless frustration and despair 

see 

At the same time that the open door to opportunity seems to be closing due to in- 
creased automation and population, these same people in this country are able to see at 
least a distorted picture of the affluent society. He need careful content analysis of 
the values being projected through mass madia, as well as continued stvidy of the divers- 
ity of values in American society, to be able to understand the conflicts, the anxieties 
and frustrations that television, for instance, may produce among children from deprived 
segments of society. There has been extensive concern over the violence on television, 
but little for this more subtle influence with its distorted picture of "the good life" 
in creating hostility and frustrations among the economically deprived. 

In another report of the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions on the 
nature of the American Character, Jack Gould, Television Critic of the New York Times, 
analyzes the power structure of American television, and the decision-making that goes 
into the selection of programs. He states: ". . .the real control rests with the 
sponsor. By the act of not purchasing certain kinds of programs, the sponsor exercises 
a tremendous force on television programming. The sponsor's negative power is enormous 
• • *he ha. a power of veto over what the public sees; he simply does not buy that pro- 
8 r *®* M 1 News and public affairs programming are the two areas where, as he says, 
"Sponsors, to their credit, have kept their hands off." It is in the area of creative 
writing for television that Gould finds the greatest disaster, both to the arts and to 
society. Nothing controversial that is to be found on the contemporary scene can be 
used. Only those writers survive who are we 11- trained "in the taboos of the business." 
Further, the uncreative, plot-repeating westerns, situational comedy, horror and. gang- 
ster programs come when the greatest viewing takes place, from eight to eleven at night. 
Sunday mornings and late evenings provide the main alternatives. Any book shop, any 
news stand, any record store provides the consumer with a far greater choice. But for 
many the window on the good life, the advertising that accompanies their diversion, is 
not only a farce on life, but is also unattainable. 22 

The major question which the Impact of television end mass media on society raises 
for us is whether we do, or can, give students the tools with which to evaluate the 
obvious and the subtle messages of this one-way communication system. He have the obli- 
gation to try to offer students more alternatives . This requires that wa be a ware of 
what they are receiving; that we analyze the art forms being used so that we may help 
them develop and use aesthetic criteria in their evaluations. 
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n« The final social force, is "anomjr" in American society. Merton defines it as a 
disW^iL^S 6 CU ^ Ural 1 8tru ® ture * ^occurring particularly when there is an acute 

citie« of ^P^r een p I?s cultural norms *** Seals and the socially structured capa- 
cities of members of the group to act in accord with them," or to put it in other 

no^’of^r? 1 ^ 8 Wh6r ? ?" individual cannot relate himself to his perceptions of Ihe 
rms of society, resulting, among other feelings, in a sensd of isolation. What 
happens to individuals also appears to happen to groups of individuals. 

not “? S0Ci ^ f? d personality psychologists disagree as to whether or 

t anomy is increasing. Durkheim and Merton deal with social conditions and their 

th^kiSs Jf S MrsSali?i heh M l h r \ 0thers » ®ainly psychologists, are concerned with 
k 2 Jjl d 0f j P e ‘ 80na } it i e f which, in response to certain kinds of social situations. 

de J iaKt in behavior. Those who study personality factors in anomy feel 

unlp«rnnp a ?^f ^ 4 ^ luat u the . trend of the, overall society as being more or less anomic 
unless one identifies the point of view of the observer. 

and ? chaar » in a 5 e ^iew of the literature and their own study of national 

, . Minnesota samples, report that anomy is found mostly among old people, widowed, 

J Sd * 8a P aratad > under-educated, persons with low incomes or with low prestige 

Irs SnirSw.b* 08 dOWnWard soclall yi Negroes, foreign-born, and non-city dwel!- 

fael that these people have less opportunity to interact and communicate 
within the dominant society, and thus have less opportunity to "see and understand how 
the society works and what its goals and values are* 11 

Anomic feeling may come from the social situation for some people, from their own 
personalities in others, or can be a combinate from both sources^ 

In a comprehensive series of tests, administered to random national and Minnesota 
samples, these researchers find the following trends. Low anomy correlated highly with 

reancma ibi li t-v * high tolerance for a^li^Sd those who toS socUl 

responsibility. High anomy was correlated most with low education and intellect, in- 

■ —f jgf f ° f tha jnhiguoua, dependence on black and white answers, and low social re- 
sponsibility. Using the totals for their figures on tolerance (Table 9), I found the 
following percentages of persons high in anomy: 35X of the people in the national 

sample and 28% of those in the Minnesota sample were high in anomy. 

Some percentages of these people were found in all economic and educational levels 
though predominantly found among the under-educated, under-privileged, the rSid art 1 * 
anxious who have less opportunity for social interaction with the dominant society 
through "communication, interaction, art learning. . ." ^ 

Whether these figures represent an increase or not, they do represent a serious 
situation which should concern educators, for it apparently concerns one in three stu- 
dents. The big question for the art educator, it would seem, is: hew can art esper- 

ience and symbolic communication contribute to tha sense of identity and social partici- 
pation of these people? Many of them will be found among our new urbanites, certainly 

80cial l y deprived. This dimension of psycho-social behavior, 
* th=la88 leones a confounding but useful tool if we are really concerned 
about developing art curricula that can have meaning to all American children art youth. 

These are the as I see them. What do they mean to us? Some laves tiaa- 

h. < ^n°i!< A ? arican ^!!? C:2,ety £eel fthi# i# the ara of fteatest rapidity of change in** 
himan history. This means that we need greater flexibility in our use of categories, 

ore awareness of the possible alternatives to our assumptions, than ever before. At 

► WC *f y £eel W °P aned • Pandora's box by looking so brlsfly st complax 

A ^tiS**^* *5*5 "*£9 reac£ln 8 «Pon each other to change our way of Ufa. 

A caution is needed here. Culture does persist, attltudss art values sometimes r emain 
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beyond their usefulness, but In our haste to neet the challenge of change, we umy heed- 
lessly throw out values that have continuing importances For ixasple, when some of us 

plead for the use of store Intellect In art education to solve aesthetic problems In 
modern ..society, we should not negate the use of intuition . Improvisation , or even per- 
sonality projection throuah art * Because wa believe that art has a place In the lives 
of all people does not deny the right, and society's need for, an aesthetic-creative 
elite to break the barriers of artistic discovery. The recognition and encouragement 
of the best In the fine arts does not necessarily have to negate, as non-art, the 

ethnic and popular arts that have meaning to large segments of society. He need only 

to She students develop evaluative criteria for roanonding to all" the visual 

arts. » — — - 



REVIEW AND IMPLICATIONS FOR ART EDUCATION 

In summary, the big forces in social change that have implications for art educa- 
tion are as follows: 

First, we find that American culture, as studied by sociologists Interested In 
social diversity. Is much more cosq>lex than we may have imagined. Subcultures appear 
«;o maintain their characteristics even when they change socio-economic levels. 

8econd, minority groups are emerging Into fuller citizenship roles through Iri^ 
creased civil rights, but within these groups the opportunities to utilize these 
rights varies significantly. 

Third, the plight of the economically and socially deprived Is not helped by auto- 
mation, population Increase, and the decrease of jobs, even though civil rights may 
give them more right to opportunity. 

Fourth, the increase In population that are centering in urban areas, the Increase 
of megapolls. Is bringing many people to cities who know little of the ways of city 
culture. Urban renewal without some education and continuity from past culture may 
create new problems of anony, and new slums. 

Fifth, automation Is decreasing the number of jobs, particularly for the under- 
educated. The chances of entering the labor force are decreasing for the under-educat- 
ed minority youth. Further, automation Is decreasing the need for working hours. More 
people will have more time for leisure than they need to earn a living. 

Sixth, mass madia, at present, is making shallow use of the arts to present a 
Picture of the good life which centers around the use of Its products. The pressure 
to enter the so-called good life through acquisition of the proper products m mes at 
the same time that automation and Increased population* In combination, decrease &s 
purchasing power of approximately one-fifth of our people. At the sans tim* there are 
combinations of factors; automation. Increased population, that appear to b* decreasing 
opportunity In our society, as society as a whole Is beginning to be aware of Its social 
responsibility to all members. i 

Seventh, anony, social Isolation, operates to compound the problems. Those who are 
most separated may be the most easily affected by society's lack of reeofMfcion of Its 
diversity, and by decreased opportunity to operate in the dominant socle#. 

Our question then becomes: what can we as art educators do to beg' \ to deal with 
these problems as we try to cope with the education of all children and youth? What 
follows Is only ay own attempt to try to identify the kinds of behavl^J requiring 
aesthetic judfsents that appear to be needed by the members of our solltcy, and then to 
postulate some directives for art education. 

The first deals with rural people learning to live in crowded cities, and slum 
dwellers moving into urban renewal. 
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1. Preserving, through their own creation, the synbolisn of their background 
culture if it to Meaning for then. 

2. Developing independent Judgment in evaluating what is presented to then in 
the city. •• 

3. learning to take responsibility for their contribution to the public view. 

4. Learning basic- skills in production and Maintenance of what they do possess. 

5. Becoming aware of the differences between order and disorder, and the dif- 
ferences in inpact these have upon thenselves. 

6. Learning ways to make order and variation through groupings of color, of 
form, of line and textures, etc. with alniaal Materials. 

7. Developing new avenues of socially useful work through art. " 

Teachers who atteapt this will need to be prepared to understand cultural, eco- 
noskic, and personality differences aXong groups of children so that the initial ccm- 
parisons are with things that have Meaning to then. In soms way the goals of the 
teacher will have to be related to the goals, the students have for thsMselves— which in 
aany cases will be the goals given then by Mass Media. By atteapting to start where 
they are, with what is inportant to then, a beginning can be Made. If art is not 
related to their own past experience, to their own goals, the beginning experiences 
upon Which further learnings in art can be built will not take place. This is as true 
in teaching Middle class children, where art is not respected in the hone, as those 
whose folk art or lack of art has not prepared then for using art in their civic and 
social responsibilities. 

A question I can see being raised by sane of us is: “Lots of kids fron nost 

deprived backgrounds are very expressive once t|ey get a chance to use soms art Mater- 
ial. Why all this eaphasis on differences in background?* 1 My answer to this is to 
agree in part. I've had the exciting experience of watching hostile, rejected students 
pour out their feiiihgs with paint. I wouldn't discourage this kind of i niwainli si Inn 
But does this help these youngsters wake aesthetic judgnents to laprove the quality of 
of their experience! Does it help then preserve their own unique background and still 
help then contribute to the life of those around then? Does it help those who don't 
open up in this kind of experience, to find art operative and useful in their own lives? 
Will self-projection alon* open up avenues for art in the new diasnsions of what is to 
be called work, that sono of our sociologists see as necessary in the laundiate future? 

Done of these behaviors we have discussed are needed by all children in this Mobile 
society where people change their residence so often. The following are sons aestheti- 
cally based behaviors 1 believe should be considered in all art education: 

1. Helping students see the functions of art in culture as it transnits values 
and attitudes, and identifies cultural Meanings. 

2. Helping students respect and understand cultural pluralisn in our society by 
beconlag aware of the function!) of art in our aany subcultures. 

3. Helping students recognise the inportance of the aesthetic diasnsion in the 
econoMc and political decisions of civic affairs, in urban and rural renewal, 
conservation, city planning, and neighborhood devalopnant. 

4. Helping students discriMlnate and evaluate the syabolic coMaunication of mass 
Media to preserve independent judgnent. 

• Helping students understand the uses of intuition and creativity so that the 
arts can becOMe avenues for self-directed use of leisure. 
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6. Helping Students understand tba multifacatad intaractlon of tha alamsnts of 
dMlgn so that thay may davelop • basis for aesthetic discrimination*' 

f * 

7 * students to differentiate between social aesthetic responsibility and 

ll^ilrldttol divergent crastivity; to develop and preserve tha uniqueness of . the 
individual while Incraaaad population and dacraaaad opaca require aort coopera- 
tiva planning and social responsibility. " " 

8* Balplng the artistically gifted to tacognisa their rasponsibllltias to 
society as dasignars, artists, and architacts. 

To further develop those objectives , wa in art education face several tasks. We 
need to know a grant deal more about the functions of design, its structure, so that wa 
can teach it to people of widely divergent backgrounds. We need to study the differences 
**}*?• “? attitudes about art and about the Ufa of anny nora groups of people. 
Certainly this Includes becoming were of our own basic assumptions about art and Its 
relation to life as ue understand our ora unique backgrounds • Finally f ve need to do 
considetable classroom research in nesns end swthods of naking design awaningful and 
useable in all segments^ of American life. 

.. w * mmtlMkL aware of the political, economic, cultural realities 

of our cities today as they effect the repidly changing society, if wa wish to aeke the 
aesthetic dimension felt. We need to teach art in general education so that all con- 
cerned with the city end its development— its sMnagers, planners, economists, end its 
electorate— are keenly aware of the aesthetic Inpact of their decisions on the lives of 
people, further, we aust so understand the cultural diversity of students so that art 
will heve asening in the lives of aore end aore people, to preserve culture, to enhance 
their day-to-day living, and preserve their group uniqueness and their individual iden- 
tity. 

We in art education can probably contribute only a shall part to the solution of 
our n ati on* a aonuaantal probleaa, but we cannot even begin unless we ere aore ewere of 
the complexities md dynaaics of change which we face; In teacher training. In curri- 
culua developaent, in research, our beet creative efforts, based on a broad awareness, 
would help us give American youth the aesthetic tools they need. 

Art education ae I understand it is multifaceted. Its content is drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc.; it is design in its broed ramifications; it is art as historical 
lapact, it is art criticise, it is algo cultural cnunlcatlon. it requires the art of 
teaching based on highly developed understandings of individual end cultural diversity 
end their relationship to learning. The art teacher can thea become a central flours 

in cultural transmission and development. . . 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION WITH MRS. McFEE 

Audience; Granting cultural pluralism, do you also see dangers in making a child aware 
of nunseU as having an identity separate from a group? If you do see these as dangers, 
what kind of criteria or what bases do we have that we use to generate knowing when we 
have gone too far in this awareness? 

jj r f- McFee: This * of course, is an important question; but I think society tells him he 
is different pretty soon. I think this is something he is already learning one way or 
another. I can remember when I was in third grade the teacher stopped me from play- 

Jf 8 b l 8e . ba . U Wlth t !VL boy8 and 8aid 1 had to 8° back and play with the girls; and I learned 
then that it was a different culture. 

Audience; One way of approaching this is by adding to this society the concept of a 

sense of self. This is what Professor Tumin was talking about, and diversity being a 
part of the sense of self. 7 0 

MrSjMcFee: If you accept diversity as being valuable and don't try to have a common 
mold that everybody is to fit into as w® do with grading where the "good guys" are the 

8 uM^ Wb °i? et 8 ood 8 rade f, and behave in class. If you allow for more diversity, then the 
child won t reject himself because he is different. It is the social context in which he 
learns this that s important. This is not a complete answer to your question for it is a 
big question and one that certainly needs to be developed. 

Audience; Do I understand you to say that the teacher's job is to help students develop a 
standard by which they can judge the environment? . 

Mro^McFee: Yes. Help them develop a standard but not present— not to give them a 
s andard— no, but to become aware that color, line, form, and texture, to put it very 
simply, do have an impact on them. Change one and it changes the impact of the other. 
We need to tell them that package design is talking to them when they go through a 
grocery store— that when a television advertisement or program comes on, they are be- 
ing communicated to through all kinds of subtle visual cues. When they are aware of 
this, they can evaluate design as one way of getting at this almost subliminal influence. 

Audience; If you help them develop standards but you don't present any standards to 
tnem, is this to suggest that the teacher should remain neutral in respect to standards? 

Mrs. McFee; This is a somewhat nebulous area. I can only tell you how I resolve it in 
teaching myself. I like to give them opportunities for exploration in design so that they 
are aware that design exists; then, give them alternatives of seeing various ways people 
in different cultures have handled this. Also, I have given people the task of going to 
different lands of stores and writing a paper, a ten-page paper, on what communicates 
with say lamp designs in certain kinds of stores with the lamps in others. I don't tell 
them which one is good or bad, but they usually find out by description. 

Audience; I recognize the values of sub-cultures, etc. On the other hand, we have a 
sort of responsibility for maintaining the integrity of the discipline. We don't want to 
get too involved in social engineering, to use a crude term, and thus lose our own iden- 
Uty as a body of professionals who have a certain amount of vital experience, knowledge, 
° n Vu W ® c an,t deviate because these various individuals we are trying to 8 
help might then through mobility arrive at a position where there is nothing we can offer 
them. I don t mean this to be a criticism of your remarks but I think they could be mis- 
interpreted to destroy and modify many of the disciplines. 

Mrs. McFee; I tried to set this in a framework that it never becomes an "either-or". 

St would be like saying that the only kind of mathematics we are going to study are the 
mathematics people need for adding up their grocery bill. We constantly need people 
exploring advanced mathematics and breaking new barriers, in the arts I think, also in 

Tu nC t d t0 acce P* idea that there are multiple roles for us. Some of 
will fill the role you are filling, some will fill other roles. The more that we can 
* j?8 e ther without feeling that one is hostile to the other because their points of view 
wWfc i* t ? e ? ette J : ** T® are 8imply working on different facets of this great thing 
kinds cf people T “ th * artS * 1 Personally happen to be concerned with certain 
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Perhaps really we haven't arrived at a real definition of our so-called disci- 
pline yet, sc that we can speak in the same terms. 

?l c ^ ee : Yes ; But it]s evolving. We are exploring the dimensions. Art itself, the 
best of art. art cnticum a core. I {eel that this is a core that all o £ us mast never 
orget or neglect. Those of us who are concerned with all kinds of children in the pub- 
al «° be conccmed with them. It is the meeting of these things as 
Bruner talks about it --if you are to really understand a subject. 

Audience; June, you have opened up a tremendously complex problem area for art 
?« You h ay e done this in a way that seems analogical to what Professor Tumin 

nf fuo l • h M P e fi ° r P er8onallt y concerns. At the same time, I am reminded by one 
f the things that Allan Kaprow said which brings to mind a one-worldiness. I think it 

ToL^ P oTJ^° t M err wp° the , fact 0 th ^ art in New York is not too much different from 
and t ?! Harold Rosenberg? You put forward a value on cultural pluralism, 

and I find difficulty in putting these together. I think that the perpetuation that we so 
often refer to as socio-economic class is partially by way of choice of people. 

Mrs. Me Fee: Let me answer your first question. We have been discussing this rather 
deeply in the Southwest. What can we do to help the Mexican-American? When I say 
Mexican -American, it means a lot of things. It means that there are many different 
kinds of Mexican- Americans, different kinds of orientation. They were here before we 
were. We are the intruders but we don't know it, unfortunately. In many ways, their 
culture is richer and more meaningful than ours. Those in education who have been 
working with these people have been trying to find ways to help the educator so he 'does 
not reject the Mexican-American child, to help the child to learn the skills he needs to 
operate in Anglo culture. At the same time, in doing so, we don't teach the child that 
his own culture is bad, and this is a very valuable place for the concept of pluralism. 

see rican society is made up of many g ^ups ©f people to which he can 

contribute, and that his people have contributed a great deal to that particular part of 
the country. But if he is going to operate and have a job and a family, there are cer- 
tain skills in this common culture that he needs. 

A^* ence . : 1 am concerned about the idea of cultural pluralism in regard to teaching 

* « « 

Mrs., Me Fee: We have a few groups like Pennsylvania Dutch (German) that brought cer- 
tain torms of such art with them. Those forms, if they have been maintained atali, 
have been maintained at a gradually diminishing level within that group. It would be a 
great mistake for any attempt to revive those arts. The problem is for people to be- 
come aware of local art, that is, art that circulates throughout the world. I don't 
suggest that this should be the onW thing. But if a child comes to school with some art 
symbolism that has meaning to [him, we shouldn't cut it off from him. 

Audience; Give us an example of some children who come from any parts with some 
art symbolism. I can't think of any. 

Mrs. McFee: There is a lot of it in the West. There's a lot of it in the Southwest. I 
was at a festival just recently in which the Yaqui Indians who are Mexican refugees were 
carrying on a festival in their own little community in downtown Tucson. There was an 
adaptation of a three hundred-year-old Catholic ritual going on, and a Yaqui deer dance 
ritual as part of the same festival. Here is persistence of two cultures. 

"-j*An CC: vi think what we are talking about here is how the art that I am talking about 
and Allan Kaprow and some of these people talked about here can be brought down into 

those schools. ® ■ ' 

■?, £ 



MrSs McFee : I agree $ but 1 think this should be done also* 
have to reject the other? 



But, if we do that, do we 



Audience : I'm not worried about the art, I'm worrying about those children. 

Mrs. McFee: I don't want to cut them off from anything, but I want to begin with some- 
thing that has meaning to them so eventually we can lead them into a broader point of 
view. 



